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“ES, every grain of wheat that passes through our 
mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching. scouring and rinsing. 

More than 500.000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 

This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
door. 





















Producing $4,000 Cut. Da bys 























17 Great Mills 





t takes a bath 


Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat that 





goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 


In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 

All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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RODUCING top quality flour is a painstaking job. Even with 

the most modern laboratory control and the most careful selec- 
tion of the finest wheats, there are countless little problems that must 
be solved from day to day in every mill. That is why the technical 
knowledge and the years of experience of men who mill TOWN 
CRIER are of such vital importance. You can’t see the expert care 
with which TOWN CRIER flour is milled . . . but you can see and 
appreciate the results in the fine baking performance of TOWN 
CRIER. Users know it. ...Sales prove it... . TOWN CRIER means 
GOOD BAKING. 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY PAUL UHLMANN, 


12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 19 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. inne Pree. e e . 
Sn ae Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 















































Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
« — 
Hart -Bartlett-S Grain C 
art-Dartiett- Sturtevant Grain Uo. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
_ Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
DOBRY’S BEST 66 +B) “fi 
and A DIAMOND D' ; J ° F. | M BS M I LLI NG C > ws. = 
BEST OF THE WEST me oo tg ee ee Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
DOR YUKON, ORLAHOMA ee DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


























TEX-O-KAN 


FLOUR MILLS CO. +* KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN + OATS - _ FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 















J, P. BURRUS, Pres. WALLACE M. NEIL... - 
A. H, FUHRMAN, E.M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH  _ 
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MILLIONS FOR BAKING atispactiou 


When new crop wheats are harvested and ready for the market, many 
millions of dollars have to be invested in the selection, purchase, and proper 
storage of those wheats that will produce the bakers’ flours for another year. 

COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING Co. makes this heavy investment 
in the finest wheats of each new crop, to insure your baking satisfaction 
thruout the year. 

Modern storage facilities, too, at strategic locations thruout the wheat 
growing areas, at terminals and at the mills, insure adequate supplies of the 
best wheat blends with which to maintain the uniform character of your 
COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” month after month. And the men 

\ who know, who operate the great family of COMMANDER-LARABEE Mills, are 
\ all specialists in the milling of “Bakers Flours” exclusively. 

So you, too, can bank on the baking results, the uniformity of your 
production quality, when you select the COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers 
Flours” that meet your particular needs. 


Willers of fine NORTHWESTERN SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
SOUTHWESTERN HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 





Representatives in the Following Cities 
fot lie wclomm eal, Leib} MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 











YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





























OPERATING 











Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade Ww ABASH ELEVATOR 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ’ : New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Ml. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Okla. 

. “ ’ 







Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 






Fort Worth, Texas 









New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 














OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 






CORPORATION 


¢ 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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_ WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
- FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 














CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE «+ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR M 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR.... 





.-GIBRALTAR FLOUR 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


a 


“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. : 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 

rve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS *¢ MINNESOTA 
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ASSURED BY SHIPMENT OF YOUR FLOUR IN 
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HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Representatives in the Following Cities 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 














CHICAGO, ILL. 








YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 














Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 















Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


















WABASH ELEVATOR 


OPERATING 


OFFICES: 
v ; New York City 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Geen, 2. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
& Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
the Milling Industry 






























OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 


CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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"WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
> FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 








CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


GRAIN EXCHANGE « 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Ul 


(CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CQ) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


|| WHITE SWAN 


The Rodney Milling Co. 
Grain Storage 7,300000 Bas. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 





— 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
Sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 











Merchant Millers 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 

rve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 








Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS *¢ MINNESOTA 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 









Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, 





Minnesota 















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this ye 
are held held leading a 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street 


insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 

























Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
® 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills In the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 























‘CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS - MILLFEED — 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 
eo » $t. LOUIS 


* KANSAS CITY » MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER + BUFFALO ; 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





ARN OLD 
STERLIN G 


Mills nd Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





























NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE + WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTr1g, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE CITY 



















MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard : ad a PD cei Mills 
Spring Patents , ereats 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


































SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








Millers of High 

WESTERN MILLING Co. Grade Bakers, 

MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR Family and Ex- 
BLUESTEM-—PATENT FLOUR port Flours. 





FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


““THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


























v FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. BRA amar | | TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES = 






Cc New York Nashville Peoria 
pong be ae Chicago “a Enid = Galveston BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 

t. Louis Kansas nnea ortlan: 
— City —— St. Leas Davenpert San Francisco Mills located at Tidewater and Country 

m nid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Tene —~ Omahe woe 604 LEWIS BUILDING . PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


























ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR - ‘THE HIGGINSVILLE 
MILLS Co. % FLOUR MILL 
Arkansas City, Kansas ~ Higginsville, Missouri 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Deis 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


‘One Ideal source of supply for all your flo heeds 
FAMILY « BAKERS e- CRACKERS «© CAKE © 
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3 BAKER FLOUGRS that give 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








— A TOP QUALITY 
SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and _ skill 

. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- REG.U. S. PAT. OFF. 
acteristics. 


tf] HH 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





The battle to hold bread sales volume 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch 
flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the production 
of loaf with the maximum sales ap- 
peal. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Brazil License Method Complicated 





Northwest Seeding 
Delayed by Cold 
Weather and Snow 


Farmers in the Northwest are be- 
ginning to worry about the lateness 
of the season, according to the Oc- 
cident Elevator Division,- Russell- 
Miller Milling So. Practically no field 
work or seeding has been done the 
past week, as the weather was cold 
and moderate to heavy snows oc- 
curred in the Dakotas. The northern 
tier of counties in North Dakota re- 
ported country roads blocked and re- 
quiring the use of snow plows. 

The additional moisture was very 
welcome, the Occident report says, 
and notes that conditions on planting 
are about the same as last year. 
Farmers continued to sow wheat well 
up into May last year, although more 
had been put in the ground before 
April 1 last year than is the case 
this season. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO FEED CLUB 
TO SEE RIVER MOVIE 


CHICAGO—Ray Eggersted of Mar- 
shall Field & Co. will present a color 
film at the April 16 dinner meeting 
of the Chicago Feed Club to be held 
at the Bismarck Hotel. The film will 
show pictures of the Colorado, “the 
world’s most dangerous river.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pacific Mills Air 
Alleged Export 
License Favoritism 


SEATTLE — Investigating wide- 
spread reports from the West coast 
milling industry that favoritism and 
partiality is being displayed in the 
allocation of flour export permits, 
Sen. Harry P. Cain of Washington 
held an unofficial hearing here April 
8. 

Milling interests are reported to 
have told Sen. Cain that certain of- 
ficials in Washington, D.C., are “play- 
ing favorites” with friends in the 
East coast and midwestern areas, 
and that these favored few are re- 
ceiving the bulk of all flour export 
permits which are being granted, 
even though in some cases the ex- 
porters are totally unfamiliar with 
the flour business. It was further 
charged that the holders of these per- 
mits in turn sell them to mills lo- 
cated in areas close to eastern or gulf 
shipping points and that West coast 
mills are thus being frozen out. 

Specific charges of definite “rates” 
for export permits are said to have 
been aired at the hearing, and definite 
names and places and transactions 
are reported to have been mentioned. 
The milling interests locally have for 
some months been at a complete 
loss to understand why, when they 
have capacity to take care of ex- 
port business, and customers willing 
and anxious to buy, particularly in 
Hong Kong and the Philippines, they 
are not granted export permits to 
Cover this business, and there has 














‘been wide criticism on the West 


coast of the whole flour export per- 
mit system. 

It is reported that Sen. Cain is go- 
ing to conduct further investigations 
at Spokane, Great Falls, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Los Angeles be- 
fore returning to Washington, and 
that his actions upon his return to 
the nation’s capital will be based 
upon his findings on the West coast. 





OIT REFUSES MILLER REQUEST 
FOR GENERAL LICENSE RETURN 


Division of 41 Million-Sack March Applications Will Re- 
sult in No Approvals of Less Than 300 or More 
Than 600 Sacks—Committee Divided 





CCC Charter Action Held Up by 
Sen. George; Priority Expected 


WASHINGTON—Senate action on 
the Commodity Credit Corp. charter 
has been held up on request of Sen. 
Walter F. George, (D., Ga.). Howev- 
er, it is expected that the measure 
will receive Senate priority this week. 


In the House, Rep. Jesse Wolcott, 
(R., Mich.) has introduced CCC 
charter legislation, but he informed 
The Northwestern Miller that this 
bill will only serve as a testing ground 
for ideas and after hearings are com- 
pleted it is expected that a complete- 
ly new bill will be drafted. 

This bill, according to the congress- 
man, will probably be a catch-all 
vehicle to which will be appended 
the price support extension legis- 
lation and other farm legislation. 

In regard to the CCC charter and 
price support legislation, Rep. Wol- 
cott said that the outlook is that 
his committee, the House Bankfng 
and Currency Committee, will rec- 
ommend some short term extension 
legislation. 

He also disclosed that in regard to 
the distillers grain allocation bill, 
which has already passed the Senate, 
he is being bombarded by dry cliques 
who are urging his committee to 
open hearings on the bill. 

He stated that he does not con- 
sider this a dry-wet controversy but 


a matter of principle regarding gov- 
ernment control over domestic indus- 
try—to which he is opposed. 

Rep. Wolcott has been receiving 
the brunt of criticism for his adamant 
stand in behalf of free enterprise 
from the dry advocates and intimated 
that he is entitled to some support 
from trade groups who also are in- 
terested. 

Hearings on the Wolcott CCC 
charter bill start here April 13. 
Grain industry representatives are 
slated to testify this week. 

On the distillers’ front Clinton P. 
Anderson, secretary of agriculture, 
wrote to Rep. Brooks Hays, (D., 
Ark.) charging that the beverage 
distillers have declined to limit their 
use of grain and have increased their 
use to a near-record high monthly 
rate. Mr. Anderson wrote that he 
hoped that Rep. Hays would continue 
his efforts to obtain necessary grain 
allocation legislative controls over the 
distillers. 

Other congressional sources suspect 
a political hideout in the woodpile, 
since the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has requested removal of the 
wheat carryover mandate and the de- 
mand for corn and other feed grains 
has declined with the drop in grain 
consuming animal units. 





USDA Shuffles Flour, Grain 


Quotas for Several Countries 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the following emergency export allo- 
cations and exchanges approved dur- 
ing the week ended April 9: 

1. 127 long tons of flour, 875 long 
tons of wheat and 208 long tons of 
durum granular allocated to the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization for 
feeding displaced persons in Austria 
and Italy—-PMA procurement, April- 
June shipment. 

2. 6,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of flour allocated to Greece and 
18,000 long tons to Austria to meet 
established needs—PMA procurement, 
April shipment. 

3. 2,000 long tons barley allocated 
to Mexico—commercial procurement, 
April shipment. 

4. 2,000 long tons oilseed cake and 
meal allocated to Denmark, 3,500 
long tons to France, 1,000 long tons 
to Norway and 3,500 long tons to the 
Netherlands to partially fill critical 


feed needs in those countries—com-— 


mercial procurement. 


5. 1,100,000 Ib. coconut oil allocat- 
ed to Peru in exchange for an equiva- 
lent quantity (in terms of oil) of 
copra from Peru’s IEFC allocation 
from the Philippines—commercial 
procurement. 


6. Previously announced allocations 
to the U.K. for commercial procure- 
ment of 1 million pounds of edible 
soy flour and 20 million pounds of 
cornstarch and corn flour were can- 
celed at the request of the British 
government. 

7. 181,500,000 Ib. edible soy flour 
and 358,400 bu. buckwheat for use 
in bi-zone Germany, and 114,200,000 
Ib. edible soy flour for use in Japan, 
allocated to the Department of the 
Army—army procurement. 

8. 8,000 sacks flour allocated to 
Peru to meet urgent needs—commer- 
cial procurement, April-June _ ship- 
ment. : 


WASHINGTON —In a most un- 
Solomon-like decision last week, of- 
ficials of the Office of International 
Trade rendered a judgment in which 
the Brazilian export license child 
was rendered in twain, a course un- 
likely to please either party to the 
action. 

Briefly, as a result of the OIT 
conference April 7-8 with a milling 
industry export advisory committee 
to discuss the Brazilian March al- 
location licensing technique, it was 
decided to (1) license only those 
export license applications accom- 
panied by firm orders, which were 
(2) from Brazilian consignees whose 
names were on a list of importers 
approved by the Brazilian govern- 
ment, and (3) that the total alloca- 
tion would be divided between export 
license applicants equally on the 
basis of the individual quota of the 
approved Brazilian importer. 

License applications which did not 
qualify for more than 300 sacks flour 
on the foregoing basis were auto- 
matically eliminated and the 
amounts less than 300 sacks were 
set apart in a pool or contingent 
reserve. Quotas which have been es- 
tablished by the Brazilian govern- 
ment on its approved consignee list 
also were added to the pool. 


Adjustments from Pool 


From the pool, the OIT plans to 
increase export license grants to ap- 
plicants whose quota was more than 
300 sacks and less than 600 sacks 
to 600 sacks. Any balance which re- 
mains after this procedure is com- 
pleted will be used to adjust quotas 
of exporters, who under this system 
will receive smaller flour export li- 
cense quotas than they obtained in 
the February license period. 

In making public this complicat- 
ed compromise, OIT officials stated 
that the flour industry committee 
was divided on the decision. How- 
ever, to effect some egress from the 
impasse over the March Brazilian 
allocations the industry committee 
group, including the opposition to the 
formula, agreed to accept the com- 
promise. 

The OIT announcement revealed 
that the Philippine March-April li- 
censing should also follow the above 
described Brazilian formula. 

It is understood that the milling 
interests on the temporary advisory 
panel, which was selected from nom- 
inations by the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Assn., and those of the OIT, 
had pressed for a decision to put 
Western Hemisphere countries un- 
der general license as the most sat- 
isfactory escape from the inequities 
and complexities of the past experi- 
ence. 


State Officials Block Request 
The decision of OIT reflects a re- 
fusal of that request on the part of 
officials from the State Department, 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Fifth Billion-Bushel Wheat Crop Likely 





860,521,000 BU. WINTER WHEAT 
SEEN BY CROP BOARD APRIL 1 


Possible 272 Million Spring Wheat Would Push Total Over 
Billion Mark—Winter Crop Gains 22 Million Since 
Dec. 1, 1947—Future Weather a Factor 


WASHINGTON—An improvement 
of 22 million bushels in the winter 
wheat crop prospect occurred be- 
tween Dec. 1, 1947 and April 1, 1948, 
the U.S. Crop Reporting Board re- 
vealed April 9 in forecasting a prob- 
able outturn this year of 860,521,000 
bu. The Dec. 1, 1947 estimate was 
838,705,000 bu. 

No estimate of spring wheat pro- 
duction was issued, but previous in- 
dications of around 272 million bush- 
els for the spring crop, when com- 
bined with the winter wheat pros- 
pect, would indicate a total wheat 
yield in 1948 of 1,132,521,000 bu. This 
would make the fifth billion-bushel 
wheat crop in history. 

Winter wheat acreage reported 
sown last fall was 58,648,000, com- 
pared with 58,068,000 sown and 54,- 
780,000 harvested in 1947, Indicated 
abandonment of acreage is 12.6%, 
against 5.7% on the 1947 crop and 
12.4% the 10-year (1937-46) average. 

Indicated yield of 14.7 bu. per 
seeded acre is the lowest since 1943, 
and compares with 18.4 last year and 
the average of 14.6. Anticipated loss 
of acreage from winter-killing is very 
lew in all sections of the U.S. except 
the southern Great Plains. 


Kansas Figure Unchanged 

Bountiful moisture accorded Kan- 
sas through late winter months 
failed to effect any improvement in 
the state’s wheat outlook between 
Dec. 1 and Apr. 1. The present esti- 
mate of Kansas production is 159 mil- 
lion bushels, the same as Dec. 1 and 
slightly above the 10-year average 
prior to 1946. However, the crop is 
127 million bushels smaller than rec- 
ord outturn of last year and the 
smallest since 1943 (144 million). 
Oklahoma prospects declined 7.5 mil- 
lion bushels between Dec. 1 and Apr. 
1, but Texas gained 7 million; Ne- 
braska, 13.5 million; Colorado, 11 mil- 
lion. The six major midwest states 
have a promise of over 430 million 
bushels wheat, 255 million less than 
record output of 1947 but 82 million 
above average. 


Future Weather a Factor 


The department emphasized that 
actual production of winter wheat 
will depend in a large measure on 
weather between now and early sum- 
mer harvest time. It said wheat 
seeded late last fall in the Southern 
Great Plains will be vulnerable to 
hot, dry summer weather, inasmuch 
as it will mature later than usual. 
Soil moisture was said to be general- 
ly satisfactory in wheat areas, with 
the exception of Northwest Texas. 

“A larger acreage of winter wheat 
is in doubt as to final outcome than 
in any year since the spring of 1940,” 
the report said. “This acreage is in 
the southern half of the Great Plains 
from Kansas through Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico.” 

Late November and December 
rains broke last fall’s dry spell that 


lasted until past the usual date for 
completion of seeding. More than 
usual snow fell through the winter 
months, adding to the top soil mois- 
ture supply. The snow furnished pro- 
tection for sub-normal winter tem- 
peratures for that area and kept wind 
damage to a minimum excepting in 
some sections of lighter soils with 
less moisture and snow protection. 
On sandy soils in New Mexico and in 
localized areas of Oklahoma and cen- 
tral and western Kansas_ winter 
wheat was damaged by high winds 
and soil-blowing in late March and 
the first few days of April. Even 
with the improved top soil moisture 
situation, however, the crop in the 
Southwest still has to overcome the 
handicaps of a very late start, un- 
even stands resulting from very dry 
seed beds at planting and germina- 
tion time, and less subsoil moisture 
than a year ago. In sections of Ne- 
braska, where wheat was seeded in 
dry soil last fall, prospects were im- 
proved by winter moisture. Colorado’s 
moisture and growing situation con- 
tinue favorable. 

April 1 condition of winter rye was 
89% of normal, compared with 88% 
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a year ago, 88% two years ago and 
79% the 10-year (1937-46) average. 
The condition is three points higher 
than Dec. 1, compared with an av- 
erage improvement of five points be- 
ween the two dates. Acreage sown 
last fall for all purposes was 3,726,- 
000, compared with 3,709,000 the pre- 
ceding season. Area harvested for 
grain in 1947 was 2,022,000 acres; 
1946, 1,607,000; 10-year average, 3,- 
164,000. - 


PRODUCTION BY STATES 
Estimated production of winter wheat, 
by states, with comparisons, follow (000’s 
omitted): 


Aver. Final Indi. 
1937-46 1947 1948 
New York ...+0s 7,177 9,192 11,225 
New Jersey 1,272 1,875 1,785 
Pennsylvania 18,458 22,296 20,874 
| rere eee e 42,956 49,028 53,429 
i ee 26,966 35,811 39,512 
| EPrrrerr ie 29,474 28,380 30,672 
Michigan ....... 18,706 29,800 36,504 
Wisconsin ...... 769 817 840 
Minnesota ...... 2,992 1,970 2,180 
BOWE 6 eciversece 5,389 3,157 5,372 
BMEISBOUTI occ cees 23,576 24,438 30,624 
South Dakota 2,387 6,549 4,334 
Nebraska ....... 53,442 89,292 75,123 
jp oer eer 167,718 286,702 159,280 
Delaware ....... 1,281 1,407 1,460 
Maryland ....... 7,246 7,770 7,542 
be errr 8,024 8,522 9,163 
West Virginia .. 1,700 1,763 1,616 
North Carolina . 6,567 8,449 6,136 
South Carolina 2,735 4,356 3,003 
GOOTRES ccccoces 2,102 3,360 2,570 
Kentucky ....... 6,072 5,184 5,184 
Tennessee ....... 4,883 5,190 5,306 
AIBDATAB  cccccce 163 155 176 
Mississippi ...... 222 460 288 
APEOMGRS 2c cscis 468 372 387 
Oklahoma ...... 63,680 104,734 75,450 
SORE eesneouces 45,686 124,270 48,860 
BEOMEAMA 2c cccecs 23,626 22,899 32,585 
PERMO secccenees 16,973 22,260 22,350 
Wyoming ....... 2,376 4,687 5,060 
Colorado ....... 20,220 56,494 51,338 
New Mexico .... 2,951 9,120 2,985 
Arizona ......... 684 588 600 
i. NEU PCRCEeLie 3,945 5,632 5,620 
WOOVEGE ccccccecce 131 162 162 
Washington 37,572 51,850 68,740 
California ...... 12,283 12,028 9,526 
eee 15,777 16,951 22,660 
Sh. Be Sec sevcvscs 688,606 1,067,970 860,521 
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Elimination of Used Containers 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Elimination of 
used bags for flour was the principal 
topic discussed at the semi-annual 
meeting of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., which met here April 
9. Donald S. Frey, secretary of the 
Textile Bag Mfrs. Assn., outlined 
his organization’s recommendations 
regarding reduction of flour container 
costs. 

He said that recently enacted 
regulations prohibiting the re-use of 
flour bags “did not necessarily mean 
an increase in cost of operation be- 
cause of excessive container costs.” 
He quoted statistics assembled by the 
TBMA to show that the new cotton 
sheeting bag is “the least expensive 
flour container.” He also outlined a 
merchandising plan by which many 
bag users are disposing of textile 
flour bags. He said that many bag 
users are turning their emptied tex- 
tile flour bags into a profit item 
through re-sale to retail bakeries, 
grocery stores, department stores and 
used bag dealers. 

L. L. Langford of the Russell Co., 
Jackson, Miss., led the discussion on 
flour containers. A survey of fhe 
members showed that the blenders 
favor the new container regulations 
because of improved sanitation. It 
was brought out that those blenders 
who also are feed manufacturers are 
now having their flour purchases 
shipped in new dress print or plain 
cotton sacks of feed bag size and are 


then emptying the flour and packing 
feed in the textile bags. 

Norman Christley, Columbia 
(Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co., was the 
leader of a discussion of sanitation 
problems in flour blending plants. 
Several measures designed to main- 
tain maximum cleanliness were dis- 
cussed. 

C. G. Smith, Dunlap Mills, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., was the panel leader in 
a discussion of relationships between 
millers and blenders. Ewing I. Burns, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, was scheduled as the leader 
on this subject but was not able to 
attend because of illness. Mr. Burns’ 
paper was read, however. 

L. A. Brooks, Cosby-Hodges Mill- 
ing Co., Birmingham, Alabama, was 
elected president of the organization 
succeeding J. R. Smithson of the At- 
tala Co., Kosciusko, Miss. C. A. Dan- 
nals, Jr., Atlanta (Georgia) Milling 
Co., was named vice president and 
Allen R. Cornelius of W. R. Cornelius 
& Son, Nashville, was re-elected sec- 
retary, and H. C. Tilford, Dixie Grain 
Co., Shelbyville, Tenn., was named 
treasurer. 

About 15 blenders and 25 allied 
members were present. The Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Semmes Bag Co., and Victor 
Chemical Works were hosts at a 
luncheon and entertainment. The 
next meeting will be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., Oct. 8. 


European Crops Get 
Rains, But Need 
Warmer Weather 


LONDON—Light rains have bene- 
fited the crops of most European 
countries after a spell of dry weather 
which gave 'rise to fears of drouthy 
conditions. Growers, however, would 
welcome even heavier precipitation, 
together with higher temperatures, 
as the thermometer has dropped ap- 
preciably since April 1 and the cold 
is retarding growth. Snow is reported 
from some parts of the continent. 

Britain is sharing in the colder con- 
ditions and there have been several 
falls of snow, mainly in the midlands 
and northern parts of the country 
accompanied by some heavy. night 
frosts. Generally speaking, observers 
report satisfaction with the condi- 
tion of the crops. German skies were 
overcast but rainfall was light and 
insufficient to satisfy requirements. 
Favorable news continues to come 
from France where the drop in tem- 
perature is the only factor causing 
adverse comment. 

Italian forecasts are optimistic and 
an outturn of 236 million bushels of 
wheat and rye is confidently men- 
tioned by the government. This will 
only meet part of the country’s re- 
quirements and estimated importation 
calls for a further 72 million bushels. 
Some rain has fallen and, given a con- 
tinuance of present conditions, there 
is little reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of forecast which, if realized, 
will exceed last year’s crop by 63 
million bushels. 

Spain and Portugal also report 
some rain which came in time to al- 
leviate the anxieties attendant upon 
the drouth conditions of the past two 
or three weeks. 

Turkey has undergone a cold spel! 
and snow brought spring sowing 
to a standstill. 

Bulgaria has also had some rain 
which assisted growth. Though an 
early start was made in sowing the 
spring crops the government has ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with recent 
work and has called for an intensifi- 
cation of effort. Falls of snow in Ru- 
mania have held up field work. 

Warm weather in southern Russia 
has helped the progress of field oper 
ations and some collective farms 
mainly in the Uzbekistan area repori 
completion while work in centra! 
Asia is in the final stages. This year 
is marked by an increase in the usc 
of mineral fertilizers as part of th« 
campaign to increase the acreage 
yield. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO CLUB TO HEAR 
TALK BY ORVILLE SISSON 


CHICAGO — Orville Sisson, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., will speak 
on “Fermentation and Its Effect Up- 
on Bread Quality” at the April 14 
dinner meeting of the Chicago Bakery 
Production b. The meeting will be 
held at the Electric Club. All bakery 
production men and bakery techni- 
cians have been invited to attend. 
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U.S. Flour Output 
Down 13%, Census 
Bureau Reports 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, recently estimated that 21 
million sacks of wheat flour were pro- 
duced in February, 13% less than the 
24.2 million sacks produced in Janu- 
ary, and 15% less than the February, 
1947, output of 24.7 million sacks. 
The bureau pointed out that much 
of the 13% drop in production from 
January to February was probably 
due to the fact that many mills oper- 
ated three days less in the latter 
month. Production was at the rate of 
78% of capacity in February as com- 
pared to 80% in January. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were estimated at 48 million bushels 
as compared with 55.1 million bush- 
els in January; offal production was 
placed at 402,000 short tens, against 
461,000 short tons the previous month. 

During the first eight months of 
the current crop year (July 1-June 
30) wheat flour production amounted 
to 194.3 million sacks, compared with 
199.5 million sacks for the correspond- 
ing months of the 1946-47 crop year, 
a decrease of 3%. 

These figures represent the output 
of approximately 1,100 flour mills, 
426 of which report monthly to the 
bureau, the rest annually. The 1,100 
mills are believed to account for 
about 98% of the entire U.S. wheat 
flour production. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Large Gain Seen 
in Australian 
Wheat Exports 


WASHINGTON—In contrast with 
the poor 1946-47 wheat outturn, Aus- 
tralia’s current crop, estimated at 
228 million bushels, is expected to 
provide 144 million bushels for ex- 
port, according to the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. About 
one half of this total is expected to 
move during the first six months of 
1948, 


Australia’s exports of wheat and 








flour (in wheat equivalent) amounted 
to 46 million bushels for the market- 
ing season ended November, 1947. 
Exports at that level were well below 
the prewar average of 105 million 
bushels but were slightly above the 
average for the five preceding seasons 
despite the considerably below aver- 
age crop harvested in 1946-47. The 
exports amounted to 40% of the pro- 
duction of 116 million bushels. 

Of the total, wheat amounted to 
12 million bushels, or 26% of the to- 
tal, with flour the equivalent of 34 
million bushels of grain. More than 
half of the wheat went to India, more 
than a third to New Zealand and 
most of the remainder to Southern 
Rhodesia and Trinidad. 

Flour shipments went to many 
more countries than did wheat. Cey- 
lon and Malay together accounted for 
46% of the flour takings, with the 
U.K. and Mauritius, the next ranking 
countries, together taking another 
21%. Other important destinations 
fur flour moving from Australia dur- 
ing the past season were Hong Kong, 
Burma, Egypt, China, French Indo- 
China, Pacific islands and Greece. 
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HIGH WINDS ENDANGER WHEAT 
IN PARTS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Young Plants Handicapped by Crusted Top-Soil—H. G. 
Robinson Sees Only 155,187,000 Bu. for Kansas—Wide 
Areas Vulnerable to Wind and Drouth Losses 


Pessimism in the grain trade over 
the probable outturn of the 1948 hard 
winter wheat crop of the Southwest 
was not dispelled by the government’s 
April forecasts, which most grain 
men believe represents the best pro- 
duction that can be expected under 
present conditions. The late start and 
the poor root system that character- 
izes this year’s crop over a large sec- 
tion of the heavy producing area are 
regarded as handicaps that will be 
difficult to overcome. 

The biggest point in favor of the 
crop is substantial reserves of sub- 
soil moisture, and it is felt that if 
sufficient rain is received in the next 
few weeks to keep the top soil moist 
and allow the late seeded plants to 
stool properly in all fields and estab- 





Flour Distributors Complete 
May 16-18 Convention Program 


NEW YORK—AII phases of flour 
distribution will be considered at the 
29th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, to be held at the Sheraton-Coro- 
nado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., May 16- 
18. The conference will start with a 
cocktail party on the afternoon of 
May 16, and meetings of officers, di- 
rectors and committees will be held 
that evening. 

The general business sessions will 
be opened May 17 by A. C. Roland, 
Jr., president of the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation of Flour & Bakers Supply Dis- 
tributors. Reports will be heard from 
J. A. MacNair, New York, president 
of the national organization; William 
A. Pitman, Cleveland, chairman of 
the board of directors, and Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr., eastern states manager 
of The Northwestern Miller, New 
York, secretary-treasurer. 

In addition to the regular conven- 
tion schedule, the following speakers 
have been scheduled: H. R. Diercks, 
Cargill, Inc., St. Louis, “Operation of 


Grain Exchanges”; James R. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Alton, IIL, 
“How Much Technical Information 
Should a Flour Salesman Have?”; W. 
P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., 
New York, “The Future in Flour Dis- 
tribution for Young Men”; Lloyd El- 
lingwood, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, “Millers’ Long Range 
Program,” and Harry W. Larsen, Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chi- 
cago, speaking on the “Operation of 
Local Associations.” 

The annual banquet will be he'd 
the evening of May 17, and a special 
luncheon will be held that noon. A 
trip has been planned for the after- 
noon of May 18 to inspect the new 
mill of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Alton, Tl. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. REGIS PAYS 15c 


NEW YORK—Directors of the St. 
Regis Paper Co. have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 15¢ a share on 
the common stock, payable June 1 to 
stockholders of record May 7. 











i U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION REPORTED BY THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
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lish a satisfactory root system, a good 
crop can yet be made. 

Light rains were received this week 
in central and southern Kansas and 
parts of Oklahoma, which were help- 
ful to the crop, and further moisture 
was indicated for the western sec- 
tions. Nebraska and Colorado re- 
ceived some moisture also. A heavy 
rain over the whole area would be 
most beneficial. 

Some Oklahoma panhandle coun- 
ties are reporting a need for surface 
moisture where plants are too small 
to cover the ground adequately. Dam- 
age by wind in that area is estimated 
from severe to minor. High winds did 
a little damage to late planted win- 
ter wheat on the lighter soils in west- 
ern and southwestern Nebraska. 
Rapid drying of soil, causing it to 
crack and expose the roots, was the 
basis of more unfavorable reports. 

Wheat made good growth in Kan- 
sas and was furnishing pasture for 
stock in a few extreme western and 
eastern sections. The most favored 
area in Oklahoma is the southwest- 
ern portion of the state where con- 
ditions have been almost ideal for 
wheat growth. Moisture depth in that 
area averaged 80 in. In the northwest- 
ern wheat belt, forecasters generally 
are expecting a crop 50 to 70% of last 
year’s high yield. Most wheat im- 
proved during the week in Nebraska 
and the outlook is good, for wind 
damage thus far has resulted in only 
temporary setbacks. ; 

An optimistic view cannot yet be 
taken by H. L. Robinson, president, 
Kansas Elevator Co., Kansas City, 
in the second Kansas crop report of 
the season. Favorable weather will 
be the deciding factor in the final 
1948 outcome, but in his opinion a 
big crop is definitely out of the pic- 
ture. At the present time it appears 
that Kansas does not have the pros- 
pect for producing over 155,187,200 
bu. This figure is far below the 
bumper 1947 crop of 286,702,000 bu. 
and would be the poorest Kansas 
showing in six years. 

“There is a section in southwest- 
ern Kansas extending east through 
the south central section that in our 
opinion is in a very vulnerable po- 
sition,” Mr. Robinson said. “Gener- 
ally speaking, the entire north half 
of the state has a much better pros- 
pect than the south half, except the 
eastern third of the state. This third 
is very promising even though the 
acreage is not so large. There is also 
some very excellent wheat in the 
western tier of counties with the ex- 
ception of the southwestern corner.” 





BLACK RUST POPULATION 
REPORTED VERY LOW 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS .— Fed- 
eral investigators have found that the 
rust population is very low in south- 
ern Texas where it winters over, ac- 
cording to the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. Unless a rust pop- 
ulation comes from some unlooked 
for source, the late maturing Kansas 
crop has a good chance of escaping 
damage. 
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ECA Impact on Private Trade Weighed 





GRAIN TO GET FIRST CALL 
AT START OF AID PROGRAM 


Appointment of Top ECA Officials Awaited as Admin- 
istrator Hoffman Takes Over; U.S. Exports of 
205,000,000 Bu. Bread Grains Seen First Year 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The multi-billion 
dollar Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, designed to get western 
Europe back on its economic feet and 
back to work, got off to an unspec- 
tacular start last week as Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of the Studebaker 
Corp., took over as administrator. 

Mr. Hoffman is no stranger to gov- 
ernment, having previously headed 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, served as a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank system and more 
recently acted as chairman of the 
Harriman committee of public advis- 
ers which assayed the impact of the 
ECA on the domestic economy. 

Announcement of his first deputy 
assistant and the roving foreign am- 
bassador who is to supervise the 
working of the program in foreign 
nations is still to be made. 

According to U.S. Department of 
State sources, Mr. Hoffman has been 
given a tentative table of organiza- 
tion as a model. In addition to two 
specialists in governmental protocol 
it is learned that there will be eight 
specialist consultants who will be ex- 
pected to give the administrator ad- 
vice in their respective fields. From 
the viewpoint of funds involved it 
is asserted that the food specialist 
will be the most important cog in the 
advisory wheel. 


Grains Needed First 


Grains, cereal products, feed ma- 
terials and flour will be the largest 
categories involved at the start of 
the ECA program. Under the table 
of requirements submitted by the 
foreign cooperating nations and after 
subsequent reappraisal by state de- 
partment and other domestic advisory 
groups, it has been decided that the 
U.S. will be required in the first year 
of the program to provide approxi- 
mately 205 million bushels of bread 
grains to the foreign countries either 
in the form of whole grain or flour. 

Other world markets are expected 
to need an additional 95 million bush- 
els of bread grains either as grain or 
flour, thereby establishing a mini- 
mum demand on the U.S. bread grain 
stocks in the 1948-49 crop year of 
300 million bushels. 

In two sections of the ECA law 
Congress has instructed the adminis- 
trator to assure that private trade 
must be used to the maximum prac- 
ticable extent. 

Anothér mandatory provision of the 
law (Sec. 112c) requires that “In 
order to assure the conservation of 
domestic grain supplies and the re- 
tention in the U.S. of by-product feeds 
necessary to the maintenance of the 
agricultural economy of the U.S., the 
amounts of wheat and wheat fiour 
produced in the U.S. to be transferred 
by grant to the participating coun- 
tries shall be so determined that the 


total quantity of U.S. wheat used to 
produce the wheat flour procured in 
the U.S. for transfer by grant to 
such countries under such title shall 
not be less than 25% of the aggre- 
gate of the unprocessed wheat and 
wheat in the form of flour procured 
in the U.S. for transfer by grant to 
such countries under this title.” 
While this provision seems clear in 
its language there is a_ possibility 
that through administrative proced- 
ure this provision might be nullified. 
For example, this provision only cov- 
ers flour which is provided to na- 
tions under grant. If the administra- 
tor should decide that foreign na- 
tions could obtain their requirements 
independently through use of money 
by virtue of credits there may arise 
the question of the applicability of 
the section of the ECA quoted above. 


Possibilities Bear Watching 


To bring up such intricacies may 
seem hair-splitting, but to persons 


BREAD is THE 


. familiar with the complexities of gov- 


ernmental activity and the devious 
interpretations which have been giv- 
en in the past it seems appropriate 
to raise even the most remote possi- 
bilities so that interested parties may 
be on guard. 

However, there is some congres- 
sional support for these doubts. Con- 
gressman Christian A. Herter (R., 
Mass.) last week expressed confu- 
sion over certain provisions of the 
law, although he has probably taken 
a more active interest in the measure 
than other congressmen. He sees the 
administrator with broad general ad- 
ministrative authority through which 
he can accept oné of several tech- 
niques in managing the program. 

One such provision of the ECA law 
which clouds the administration of 
ECA is that contained in section 
312(e). Under this provision the 
USDA may, upon finding in surplus 
supply a commodity which has been 
acquired under its price support op- 
erations, offer this commodity to the 
ECA for relief purposes at a price no 
higher than the domestic market 
price. And the USDA may, in pay- 
ment up to 50% of the market price 
of the commodity in sales to ECA, 
disburse Title 32 funds to reimburse 
itself. In short, Title 32 funds can 
be used in half payment of com- 
modities acquired under price sup- 
port operations in sales to ECA. 

(Continued on page 36) 


STAFF OF LIFE 


256 Million Bushels Wheat 
on Farms Well Above 1947 


WASHINGTON — Liberal mar- 
keting and greater home use resulted 
in above average farm disappearance 
of wheat between Jan. 1 and Apr. 1, 
but present farm holdings are the 
third largest of record and about 
60.5 million bushels above average. 
The quantity held on farms April 1 
was 256.5 million bushels, 116.5 mil- 
lion greater than a year ago and the 
largest since 1943, the U.S. Crop Re- 
porting Bureau says. Disappearance 
of farm supplies the last quarter 
was about 171 million bushels, com- 
pared with 226 million in the same 
period last year but a 10-year aver- 
age of only 114.5 milion. 

Corn stocks on farms April 1 were 
the lightest since 1937, a record also 
made by last year’s production. Dis- 
appearance the last quarter was 669 
million bushels, compared with 861 
million a year ago and 692 million the 
10-year average. Oats reserves 
dropped to the smallest since 1940, 
with marketing and farm use ac- 
counting for disappearance the past 
quarter of about 333 million bushels, 
compared with 350 million the previ- 





MASSACHUSETTS ENRICHMENT 
BILL PROGRESSES 


BOSTON—tThe enrichment bill has 
emerged from the Massachusetts leg- 
islative committee on public health 
with a favorable recommendation, it 
has been reported. The bill now goes 
before the ways and means committee 
for further consideration with par- 
ticular reference to the enforcement 
and financing, as is customary. 








ous year and 305 million the 10-year 
average. 


Department of agriculture estimates of 
the amount of wheat, corn and oats re- 
maining on farms April 1, with comparisons, 
are as follows (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats 


| en eee 256,533 849,198 410,644 
| Pee 139,851 1,276,329 532,895 
SA netece otass 198,481 1,032,856 571,372 
Wiss wveceisen 238,386 1,325,152 426,438 
219,679 1,093,080 415,576 
325,387 1,374,748 504,869 
269,145 1,289,588 432,020 
193,244 1,199,139 471,145 


153,766 1,273,015 345,664 
188,408 1,220,603 414,866 


114,652 1,071,121 421,840 





71,463 409,074 286,301 
98,978 816,058 493,787 
93,456 447,009 208,928 


1937-46 average... 196,026 1,119,718 429,492 

The government report on stocks of 
wheat on farms as of April 1 includes that 
taken over by CCC on loans but not yet 
delivered, and seed wheat in the spring 
wheat states. On corn, the figure includes 
quantities sealed in cribs as collateral for 
government loans. 

Farm stocks of rye, barley and soybeans 
and percentage of the previous year’s 
crop are here shown (000’s omitted from 
totals): 


-Rye— -Barley— Soybeans 
Year Bu. % Bu. % Bu. % 
1948.... 4,434 17.1 68,696 24.6 32,647 18.0 
1947.... 1,700 9.0 66,531 25.4 25,475 12.7 
1946.... 2,989 12.5 70,691 26.5 29,872 15.6 
1945.... 6,562 25.7 84,870 30.5 27,558 14.5. 
1944 8,890 29.2 92,424 30.5 39,876 25.7 
1937-46 
Aver... 12,669 33.0 98,736 30.4 


Stocks of wheat on farms in major 
states are here shown (000’s omitted): 


1948 1947 1936-45 
) oP rr eee 63,074 13,006 26,052 
Oklahoma ........ 9,426 3,089 6,098 
SE oc nonin ae _ 2,199 1,502 2,863 
ee 16,254 8,161 12,199 
ee 12,427 1,573 3,003 
GORSTORS cco vcscecs 8,267 4,079 4,483 
Pennsylvania ..... 4,682 3,584 3,929 
GOD. 6 a8iicandsntn ce 6,864 3,882 6,173 
Minnesota ........ 5,984 6,499 9,581 
North Dakota .... 55,494 37,752 40,326 
South Dakota .... 19,842 15,247 11,851 
BEOMGREE ov isccoss 16,724 14,351 20,573 
Washington ....... 4,856 6,237 6,324 
TGORO  iccocvessvecs 3,794 3,833 5,787 


N.Y. Flour Men 
Plan Annual 
Dinner April 22 


NEW YORK—The New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors has an- 
nounced completion of plans for its 
annual dinner scheduled for April 22 
at the New York Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club. 

An excellent program of profes- 
sional entertainment has been ar- 
ranged following the full course din- 
ner, and the affair bids to be one of 
the most successful ever staged by 
the local group, observers say. 

A large turnout is anticipated, but 
extra tickets for the dinner may be 
secured by contacting J. J. McMahon, 
International Milling Co., New York, 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, or any officer of the associa- 
tion, officials of the distributors’ 
group said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL STATES MILLERS 
MEETING WELL ATTENDED 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—More than 90 
operative millers and allied trades- 
men attended a joint meeting of Dis- 
tricts 3 and 6 of the Association of 
Operative Millers held at Hotel Van 
Orman April 10. The joint meeting 
was the first of its kind for the two 
groups. 

L. E. McQuillen, superintendent, 
Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, 
was named chairman of District 3, 
succeeding Carl J. Raible, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville. E. W. 
Dodson, B. A. Eckhart Hilling Co., 
Chicago, was named vice chairman 
of the group and Glenn L. Bliele, 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc., Ligonier, 
Ind., was reelected secretary and 
treasurer. Members of District No. 6 
did not hold a business meeting. 

Mr. Raible, chairman of the host 
organization, conducted the meeting. 
Eight papers were presented on the 
day-long program. Abstracts of the 
papers will appear in a later issue 
of this journal. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FULLENWIDER MILLS BURN 


CLAY CENTER, NEB. — The 
Fullenwider Mills here suffered a 
loss estimated at more than $30,000 
when fire swept through the mills 
the night of April 6. Fire fighter: 
from Sutton, Fairfield and Harvard 
joined Clay Center firemen in bat- 
tling the blaze, which apparently 
started from internal combustion 
There was little wheat in the mill 
but new machinery had been in 
stalled recently. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.07 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflectin 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expresse 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.07, a 
compared with 17.24 a year ago. Th: 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweigh‘ 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 28.46, as compared with 
29.71 a year ago. 
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Delay of Kansas 
Ban on Used Bags 
for Flour Rejected 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Rejecting ap- 
plications for postponement or modifi- 
cation, the Kansas State Board of 
Health reaffirmed April 8 its regula- 
tion which prohibits the packing of 
flour for human consumption in used 
continers. The regulation becomes ef- 
fective April 15. 

The National Burlap Bag Dealers 
Assn. appeared before the board a 
fortnight ago in objection to the reg- 
ulation. 

The text of the Kansas prohibition 


against re-used sacks is as follows: 
“On and after April 15, 1948, no 
miller or manufacturer of cereal food 
products shall pack any flour or other 
cereal food product intended for hu- 
man consumption in any container 
which has been previously used. No 
baker or other food processor shall 
use any flour or other cereal food 
product which has been packed in pre- 
viously used containers.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED RECEIPTS TUMBLE 


MILWAUKEE—Sharp declines in 
the movement of feed locally was 
noted for March this -year from a 
year ago by the Milwaukee Grain 
Exchange. There were no receipts the 
past month, compared to 320 tons a 
year earlier. Shipments dropped to 
15,850 tons from 20,750 tons in 
March, 1947. 











Portugal, India Only Nations 
Uncovered on May Allocations 


Export interest in flour is exceed- 
ingly light, with only Portuguese and 
Indian May quotas. outstanding 
among the claimant countries and 
Latin American licenses for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1948 still in the hands 
of the Office of International Trade, 
with no indications as to when they 
are likely to reach millers. 

Netherlands completed buying last 
week as did the Netherlands East 
Indies and French purchases for the 
nation’s colonial empire was com- 
pleted for May. Total bookings for 
the week ran around 350,000 sacks 
for these destinations. 


Some millers have been hopeful 
that the slow handling of second 
quarter licenses may mean that the 
OIT plans a quick return to general 
licensing, but there is nothing in 
Washington evidence to indicate that 
this will be done soon. Removal of 
wheat from the official list of short 
supply commodities at least must 
await a study of the wheat stocks 
position when those figures are com- 
piled April 23. OIT officials also feel 
that repeal of the 150 million-bush- 
el carry-over provision would be a 
necessary preliminary to any general 
licensing. 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR CATEGORY 
INCREASED TO 466 MILLION 


Action Follows Favorable April Crop Report and Big 
Farm Holdings—Further Goal Increase Possible If 
April 23 Stocks in All Positions Are Favorable 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Following the op- 
timistic crop report of April 9, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
boosted its official grain export pro- 
gram to 556 million bushels which 
will represent a June grain allocation 
program of approximately 33 million 
bushels, probably consisting almost 
entirely of wheat and wheat flour. 

The USDA has completed its pro- 
curement of approximately enough 
grain for the first 11 months of this 
crop year to bring its and private 
trade exports up to 523 million bush- 
els through May 30, 1948. This new 
official export commitment will con- 
sist of 466 million bushels of wheat 
and wheat flour and 90 million bush- 
els of coarse grain. 

Originally the coarse grain pro- 
gram on the basis of a 570 million- 
bushel export commitment was set 
at 70 million bushels. The coarse 
grain program has been exceeded. 


Farm Stocks Large 
The favorable crop report of last 
week, reflecting conditions officially 
reported as of April 1, 1948, removes 
the importance of the repeal of the 
mandatory 150 million-bushel wheat 





Improvement in World Bread Grain 


Situation for 1948-49 Seen by IEFC 


WASHINGTON — Improvement in 
world bread grain availability for 
1948-49 was officially written into 
the records of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations by Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, sec- 
retary general of the International 
Emergency Food Committee, in his 
valedictory statement to that group. 
Dr. FitzGerald returns shortly to 
take over the direction of the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

According to this report, European 
bread grain production for 1948-49 
is expected to be nearly 400 million 
bushels greater than the short crop 
of the previous year, exclusive of 
Russian output. However, this out- 
turn is still approximately by the 
Same amount below prewar produc- 
tion for the same countries. 

On a world basis it is estimated 
that bread grain production will reach 
prewar levels in 1948-49 if the U.S. 
and Canadian crops attain their pres- 
ent promise. 


Continued Controls Seen 
Unless and until all favorable crop 
conditions are attained in world pro- 
ducing areas, the IEFC report to 
FAO states, it will be necessary to 


continue consumption, collection and 
international controls over’ these 
commodities. 


Delay in dropping controls will be 
caused by the desire of all nations to 
build up internal working stocks 
which have been seriously depleted 
in importing countries and are low 
in some exporting nations. 


The apparent increase in bread 
grains must be measured in terms of 
a 10% increase in the world’s popu- 
lation in 1948-49 over prewar and 
the probable reduction in the use 
of coarse grains for food and a cor- 
responding advance in the use of 
bread grains for that purpose. 


In reviewing the activities of IEFC, 
the problems arising from shortage 
of exchange credits and bi-lateral 
commodity trade agreements were 
cited in the report. It was noted 
that these difficulties are aggravat- 
ed when exports and imports are 
left to private trade and the gov- 
ernment is provided only with con- 
trol over export and import licenses. 

The rigidity of the pattern of bi- 
lateral commodity agreements be- 
tween nations found its epitome in 
meat. Meat distribution was so close- 
ly controlled by this type of agree- 
ment that the IEFC allocation, rec- 


ommendation was little more than an 
inventory report, it was pointed out. 


Difficulties Cited 


The rigidity of distribution as a 
result of commodity agreements is 
an obstacle to a free functioning of 
IEFC, the report states. Contribut- 
ing to the IEFC difficulties are the 
(1) shortages of foreign exchange, 
(2) political considerations within 
nations in the IEFC organization and 
those nonmember countries and (3) 
the possible additional rigidity pro- 
vided by the proposed International 
Wheat Agreement. 

“In this latter connection,” the re- 
port says, “another possible contrib- 
ution to rigidity in the international 
trade in wheat is the proposed in- 
ternational wheat agreement. Meri- 
torious and desirable as it may be 
for other reasons, it should be rec- 
ognized that, to the extent that it 
provides for a flow of wheat which 
is inconsistent with the basic needs 
of importing countries at any given 
time, a further strain will be put 
on the present system of food man- 
agement. In practice, of course, the 
inconsistency may be small or even 
nonexistent but it exists potentially.” 

In some grain trade quarters this 

(Continued on page 36) 


carry-over, since 256 million bushe's 
of wheat were disclosed in farm 
stocks at that date. This amount is 
more than double that of last year. 
In revealing its increased official 
export program the USDA also stat- 
ed that it expected to consider an 
even higher export goal if the April 
23 total grain stocks report continued 
to reflect favorable*supply factors. 
This appears to assure a minimum 
export program of not less than 570 
million bushels in this crop year. Even 
delay in the movement of supplies 
from interior points to seaport be- 
cause of dispersion of USDA stocks 
is unlikely to prevent the substan- 
tial June program which would re- 
sult from a 570 million-bushel level. 
The official crop report of last week 
disclosed that the reduction in the 
southwestern winter wheat belt has 
been compensated for in part by gains 
in the soft winter wheat states of 
Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, substan- 
tial gains in the Pacific Northwest 
and Montana, increases in Missouri 
and a fairly even level with last year 
in many other marginal producing 
states. . 


Conservation Programs Ludicrous 


The good new crop outlook plus the 
heavy farm supplies and unofficial 
estimates of good terminal position 
stocks places a ludicrous light on the 
continued efforts of the USDA to 
push grain conservation programs, 
such as the baking and brewing in- 
dustry plans. Any hopes that Con- 
gress will push the grain allocation 
plan for the distilling industry now 
seem completely gone. That legisla- 
tion has been bottled up in the House 
Ways and Means Committee since 
the Senate passed its version of this 
control measure. That House com- 
mittee has shown little interest in 
this bill and in mandatory govern- 
ment controls in general and even 
before this crop report there was lit- 
tle hope that it would consider distill- 
ing industry grain allocation controls. 
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LAKEHEAD NAVIGATION 
RETARDED BY HEAVY ICE 


WINNIPEG—Navigation out of the 
Canadian lakehead ports of Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur is not antici- 
pated until about April 25. Cool 
weather thas retarded the deteriora- 
tion of heavy ice. Continued cool 
weather may even delay the opening 
from the two Canadian ports until 
almost the end of the month. 

Georgian Bay ports are still blocked 
and may not be open to navigation 
until the first of May. Stocks of grain 
at the Canadian lakehead for move- 
ment to lower lake and seaboard 
ports, however, are small when com- 
pared with previous years, 
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DOMESTIC FLOUR BUYERS HOLD 
TO HAND-TO-MOUTH POLICIES 


Bookings Averaging Less Than Half Capacity—Mills With 
PMA Orders Have Fair April Running Schedules 
—Others Struggling for Operations 


Domestic flour trade continues ex- 
tremely quiet, with bakery buyers 
holding to their hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policies adopted several months 
ago. Sales in recent weeks have av- 
eraged well below half capacity, so 
that the backlog of unfilled business 
has been steadily whittled down. 
Plant operations are a prime cause of 
worry of most millers. Offers of price 
discounts to attract quick shipment 
orders as a means of keeping mills 
in operation have had little effect. 
Those with Production and Market- 
ing Administration orders on their 
books have fair prospects for April 
operations, but unsuccessful bidders 
are not so well off. No new PMA buy- 
ing was done last week and the May 
private export trade so far is limited. 
Mills would like to see a return to 
general licensing on export business 
to Latin American countries and the 
Philippines as a means of taking up 
the slack in domestic sales with for- 
eign bookings. 


HOLLAND ABOUT ONLY 
FOREIGN BUYER 


In the export field, the Netherlands 
completed purchases of flour against 
May quotas of 12,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent. Originally, 5,000 
tons were procured on the basis of 
$6.48 per 50 kilos, c. and f. Amster- 
dam, and the remaining amount was 
worked at 10¢ less. The Netherlands 
East Indies bought 32,000 sacks of 
72% soft wheat flour at $5.12 Pacific 
Coast, 32,000 sacks of the same type 
at $5.14 Gulf and 16,000 sacks of 
72% hard wheat flour at $5.10 Gulf. 
Later in the week some_ small 
amounts of 80% flour were purchased 
out of the Southwest for the account 
of the French colonies. India and 
Portugal have yet to buy against 
May allocations. 


SPRING SALES STILL 
HAND-TO-MOUTH 


Sales of flour by spring wheat mills 
continue to loaf along at about one 
third of capacity. Last week’s book- 
ings totaled 32.2%, against 36.8% the 
previous week and 72% a year ago. 
Bookings are made up of small in- 
dividual orders from the rank and 
file of bakery operators, who are 
buying only as inventories become 
exhausted. Nearby shipment is spec- 
ified, with hardly any orders going 
farther into the future than 30 days. 
None of the big chains are in the 
market at present. Some of these are 
covered 60 days ahead. Announced in- 
tentions of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to hike the export goal 
have had no effect in inducing bak- 
ers to consider future flour supplies. 
Discounts of 10@15¢ sack offered by 
some mills to attract quick shipment 
business also are a dud. Shipping di- 
rections are lagging on old orders 
and spring wheat mills as an average 
are struggling for 3% days a week 
running time. 


SOUTHWESTERN DOMESTIC 
TRADE LIMITED 


Domestic flour activity in the 
Southwest continues slow. No new 
PMA business occurred, but a few 


countries completed _ purchases 
through private channels against 
May quotas. Sales in the Southwest 
last week were tabulated at 51% of 
capacity, but about three fourths of 
this was late reporting of the previ- 
ous week’s government business. The 
sales compared with 64% the previ- 
ous week and 40% a year ago. Bak- 
ers are making careful purchases of 
small amounts of flour to cover im- 
mediate needs. Most sales to the 
bakery trade are for April shipment, 
but a few are seeking May require- 
ments. Some mills are reluctant to 
quote discounts for 30- or 60-day ship- 
ments, but a majority of trades of 
late are on a discount basis of 15¢ 
for April and 10¢ less for May. Great- 
er Kansas City mills cut operations 
to 74% of capacity last week, or an 
average of four to five days’ grind- 
ing. 


PRICE CONCESSIONS 
HAVE LITTLE EFFECT 


Current business at Buffalo is con- 
fined to small amounts for nearby 
needs, with new orders for future 
shipment at a standstill. Some large 
mills at Buffalo cut production sched- 
ules as much as 50% because of the 
slow trade. Efforts of mills to get 
business in the Metropolitan New 
York area through heavy price con- 
cessions apparently are without much 
success. Buyers stay with the policy 
of taking small lots for prompt ship- 
ment at 12@25¢ below 120-day prices. 
No deviation from this is anticipated 
until the new crop moves, as lowered 
consumption and generally disturbed 
conditions have undermined their con- 
fidence in the market. ‘ 

A very gloomy picture is described 
by most Boston flour handlers, with 
trading about as slow as it could be 
without a shutdown. Bakers are prac- 
tically out of the market, except for 
hand-to-mouth takings for prompt 
shipment. Consumer resistance is es- 
pecially noticeable in the sweet bak- 
ery goods line. Philadelphia distribu- 


tors find customers unwilling to 
abandon their sideline positions on 
anything except small amounts for 
quick delivery. 


CENTRAL STATES 
DEMAND LAGS 


The recent improvement in demand 
at Chicago was short-lived and trade 
1s again very quiet. Current business 
has slowed up to the previous one- 
and two-car orders for nearby ship- 
ment. Bakers are not interested in 
entering the market in a big way, 
due to reduced consumption of bak- 
ery goods, Family trade also is quiet. 
St. Louis bookings are running very 
light, with all classes of bakers and 
the family trade holding off on for- 
ward bookings and taking only small 
lots for immediate and 30-day deliv- 
ery. 


EXTREME QUIET 
IN SOUTHERN AREA 


Extreme quiet prevails in the 
southern states, with buyers general- 
ly limiting purchases to prompt and 
30-day requirements. Occasional sales 
through May are reported, principal- 
ly on hard winters, but including 
some springs. Firmness in flour 
prices, combined with crop scares, so 
far have provided no incentive for 
flour buyers to extend themselves. 
Shipping directions continue to lag, 
due to reduced bakery goods sales. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
STILL LIGHT 


Pacific Coast flour trade continues 
light, with domestic buying at a 
standstill. No additional tonnage has 
been purchased by the PMA or the 
army and millers are discouraged 
over the prospect of very much busi- 
ness before new crop wheat starts to 
move. 


CANADIAN FLOUR | 
TRADE QUIET 


Canadian flour mills are having a 
dull time. There was no export busi- 
ness last week and mills are clean- 
ing up previous foreign orders and 
scattered domestic business. Shipping 
instructions on government regula- 
tion flour for April are coming in 
now, which will keep plants in opera- 
tion. While Pacific Coast ports may 


share to some extent in any move-. 


ment of flour from Canada under 
ERP, there is little prospect for much 
commercial business in the. western 





Directions on Old Durum Granulars 


Orders Good, But New Buying Light 


Fresh bookings of durum granulars 
remain of limited volume, but maca- 
roni makers are ordering out pre- 
viously contracted supplies at an even 
pace, which keeps mills in active op- 
eration. It is reported that domestic 
demand for macaroni products is off 
somewhat from the pre-Lenten vol- 
ume, but an active export inquiry 
takes up the slack. The trade is spec- 
ulating as to how macaroni and noo- 
dles will figure in the European Re- 
covery Program, and also is watch- 
ing the approaching election date in 
Italy. It was reported that the PMA 
is in the market for elbow macaroni 
at $2.20 per 29-lb. case, net, which 
would automatically place a floor un- 
der the market. 

Durum premiums at Minneapolis 
show strength and the price of 
durum granulars is back up to $6.80 
sack, bulk, Minneapolis. Receipts of 





the macaroni type grain are light 
and mills compete actively to obtain 
daily milling requirements. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, April 10, were as fol- 


lows: 

Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$3.09% @3.13% 
Amber Durum or better.... 3.09% @3.13% 
Amber Durum or better.... 3.08% @3.12% 


wie wthr 


Durum or better .......... 2.63% @2.78% 
Durum or better .......... 2.63% @2.78% 
Durum or better .......... 2.62% @2.77% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as renorted to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum eapacity, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
April 4-10 ..... 10 *219,288 85 
Previous week . 13 233,377 91 
Year ago ..... 12 176,976 73 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-April 10, 1948 ............ 9,815,844 


July 1-April 12, 1947 .........- 
*Preliminary. 


7,784,248 


April 13, 1948 


area for the remainder of the cur- 
rent crop year. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 73,846 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,299,- 
173 sacks, compared with 3,373,019 in 
the previous week and 3,850,683 in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3.428,696 and three years ago, 3,627,- 
140. Production increased 15,000 
sacks in the North Pacific Coast 
while production decreased 6,000 
sacks in the Northwest, 56,000 in the 
Southwest, 9,000 in Buffalo and 18,- 
000 in the Central and Southeast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED MARKETS 
REMAIN VERY TIGHT 


Light Mill Operations Curtail Offer- 
ings of Bran for Quick Shipment 
—Demand Broadens 








A very tight spot and near-by situ- 
ation boosted bran prices sharply the 
past week. Mills, particularly in the 
spring wheat area, are running on 
curtailed schedules and the supply 
of millfeeds in recent weeks has been 
well below the wants of jobbers, dis- 
tributors and mixers. Spring formula 
feed busiress is beginning to pick up, 
especially in chick lines, and the needs 
of mixers for millfeeds are up ac- 
cordingly. 

Middlings are firmer also, but not 
as much so as bran. Demand from 
local Minneapolis and near-by coun- 
try feed manufacturers was active 
enough to keep the f.o.b. Minneapolis 
bran situation independently tight. 

Chicago millfeeds developed 
strength, with bran reported selling 
above standard midds at one time 
during the week. Consumer resist- 
ance mounted at the higher levels, 
but the tone remains strong. Kan- 
sas City millfeeds were strong. 


Millfeed Production 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 50,818 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,172 tons 
in the week previous and 58,61) tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,325,- 
458 tons, as compared with 2,255,245 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUNCTION CITY MILLING 
FIRM HONORS EMPLOYEES 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS—The 
Junction City Milling Co. recently 
served a buffet supper at the Coun- 
try Club honoring the quarter cen- 
tury club members. 

Awards were given Virgil Ascher 
and John Miles. Mr. Ascher received 
a 5-year service pin, and Mr. Miles 
a watch and 35-year service pin. 

Besides all employees and their 
wives or husbands, 28 guests from 
Salina were present, including of- 
ficials of Shellabarger’s, Inc. 

F.. A. Daugherty, manager of the 
Junction City Milling Co. and treas- 
urer of Shellabarger’s, Inc., was the 
master of ceremonies. 
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Wheat Futures Move Into 


Higher Ground 


Closely Balanced Nearby Supply-Demand Position and Cautious 
New Crop Appraisals Influence Steady to Firm Price Trends 


Additional small gains have been 
added to wheat prices the past week, 
indicating a closely balanced near-by 
supply and demand relationship and 
unknown factors about the rew crop 
which encourage caution rather than 
confidence. Prices range from 1%¢ 
to 4%¢ higher than a week ago. 

Bolstering the old crop position is 
the continued steady buying by the 
CCC, with the agency showing a will- 
ingness to follow moderate price 
firmness if necessary. Farm selling 
of old wheat is not attaining the vol- 
ume anticipated by some observers, 
so that terminal receipts at no time 
appear to exceed market absorption. 
The report on April 1 farm stocks 
of wheat was considered bearish, with 
ho'dings of 256,533,000 bu. running 
well above the 139 million held on 
farms a year ago. Until the April 23 
report of stocks in all positions is re- 
leased, however, dealers were not too 
quick to appraise the farm stocks 


report. 
Billion-Bushel Crop Seen 


The new winter wheat crop was 
estimated at 860,521,000 bu., a gain 
of 22 million since the last report 
Dee. 1, 1947. With the average spring 
wheat crop of around 272 million, 
the outlook for 1948 production is 
well above the billion-bushel mark 
for the fifth year in history. The crop 
reporting board, however, cautioned 
that much of the growing winter 
wheat was vulnerable to drouth and 
later hot weather losses because of 
its late start. Weather reports since 
the crop report was issued have in- 
cluded several occasions of high 
winds and dust, with a crusted top- 
soil said to be choking the young 
plants in some areas. 


Export Goal Raised 


Over the week-end, Clinton P. An- 
derson announced that the. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture planned to 
hike the export goal by 16 million 
bushels, which would push the wheat 
and flour portion up to 466 million. 
He added further that another re- 
view of the supply situation would 
be made after the April 23 stocks re- 
port was issued, with the possibility 
of getting the wheat and flour cate- 
gory up to 480 million out of a total 
all-grain goal of 570 million bushels. 
While such increase would mean con- 
tinued government buying until new 
crop, market analysts were inclined 
to believe that over-all supplies would 
be ample to meet such exports. 

Domestic flour trade remains ex- 
tremely quiet, which curtails mill de- 
mand for wheat from plants not hav- 
ing government flour orders to work 
on. Mills in the spring wheat area are 
running at barely two thirds capacity. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets April 10 were: Chi- 
cago—May $2.49@2.49%, July $2.36% 
@2.36%, September $2.35@2.35%, 
December $2.35%4 ; Minneapolis—May 
$2.48, July $2.39%, September nom- 
inally $2.31%; Kansas City—May 
$2.38%, July $2.27%, September 
$2.25%. 


Spring Milling Demand Slow 


A quiet milling demand slowed 
Spring wheat trading at Minneapolis. 
Mills in that area are experiencing 
an exceedingly quiet domestic demand 
for flour and PMA bookings recently 


have by-passed the spring wheat 
mills because of a price disadvan- 
tage. The CCC was in the market 
almost daily, taking 50,000 to 100 000 
bu. at a time, principally for ship- 
ment from Duluth. Minneapolis pre- 
miums were about unchanged from 
a week ago, with ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spr’ng quoted at 4@8¢ 
over Mineapolis May; 12% protein 
brought 1@2¢ over ordinary, 13% 12¢ 
over, 14% 19¢ over, 15% 284 over and 
16% 34¢ over ordinary. Receipts at 
Minneapolis for the week totaled 712 
cars, while Duluth had 520. Milling 
demand for durum was aggressive as 
the daily receipts bare'y mace up the 
daily milling requirements. Nos. 1 
and 2 hard amber durum were quoted 
58@62¢ over Minneapolis May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis April 10: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lb. ........ $2.52% @2.57% 
1 DNS 59 Ib. ...........+86- 2.51% @2.56% 
1 DNS 568 Ib. ............56+- 2.51% @2.56% 
SD Bee Be BR ce cvccncccenss 2.50% @2.55% 
S De OF BR cccvcedes “seseee 2.48% @2.54% 
3 DNS 55 Ib. ........2.0205. 2.47% @2.53% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 2¢, 13% 12¢, 14% 19¢, 15% 
28¢, 16% 34¢. 


K.C. Prices Hold Firm 


Contrary to the immediate bearish 
reactions to the April government 
crop report, cash wheat values remain 
steady or somewhat higher at Kansas 
City. Primary influence upon the mar- 
ket now is the weather and how it is 
affecting the late started and quite 
vulnerable wheat crop. Almost daily 
reports of dust being kicked up by 
strong spring winds in var ous sec- 
tions of the Southwest are causing 
concern in the trade, and the preva'l- 
ing attitude now is to pay closest at- 
tention to Ceve’opment of the rew 
crop. Continued buying by the CCC 
and the announcement that the cur- 
rent export goal will be rev’sed up- 
ward are also factors. Wheat was in 
fair to good demand throughout last 
week at Kansas City. Premiums for 
crdinary export types of No. 1 dark 
hard winter remained steady, but 
higher proteins dropped slightly. 
Twelve per cent protein was un- 
changed to 1¢ down during the week, 
while 13% premiums were off % @4¢. 
Receipts were fairly heavy for this 
time of the year, but are running con- 
siderably behind last year. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City April 10, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ 2.41 @2.88% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.40% @2.87% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.40 @2.86% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.39% @2.85% 
No. 1 Red ..........-..e00++ 2.43 @2.64% 
BS BM cc tevocsvveveencsve 2.42% @2.54 

De GE wonsecekincecesest 2.42 @2.53% 
BO, STM He cs cvccsvesisevss 2.41% @2.53 


Fort Worth reported ordinary No. 
1 hard winter selling April 12 at $2.61 
@2.62, delivered Texas commen 
points, with 1¢ premium for 13% pro- 
tein. Offerings were light, with a good 
demand for’ export and a slow milling 
outlet. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APRIL 15 SET AS FINAL 
DATE FOR MNF VOTING 


CHICAGO—tThe final date for re- 
ceiving ballots in the election of a 
president and board of directors for 
the Millers National Federation has 
been designated April 15, according 
to officials of the federation. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 























April 4-10, Previous April 6-12, April 7-13, April 8-14, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
PUOTERWORE 6c icdcccccccosvcceces *705,341 711,065 962,114 $94,254 882,482 
PEE ceded siviedekerseeson 1,397,256 1,453,049 1,362,492 1,241,881 1,261,691 
| | PE TTETOR TEST PETAL ETE *442,276 450,840 674,201 410,068 502,761 
Central and Southeast ......... *445,251 463,567 497,846 512,708 604,474 
North Pacific Coast ..........+. *309,049 294,498 354,030 369,785 375,732 
BOHM isc mciscccecccvcisgs 3,299,173 3,373,019 3,850,683 3,428,696 3,627,140 
Percentage of total U.S. output 67 67 68 67 71 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
——Percentage of capacity operated cr July 1 to———7. 
April April April April 
4-10, Previous 6-12, 7-13, 8-14, April 10, April 12, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 67 68 ° 87 89 35,509,402 39,217,891 
Southwest ...... 90 93 89 85 91 60,363,358 59,320,256 
p |) eee 73 75 99 68 83 20,769,134 20,925,915 
Central and Ss. BE. 63 64 3 67 76 22,231,787 22,422,968 
No. Pacific Coast 79 76 101 100 91 13,326,931 14,301,530 
Totals. cccess 77 78 87 83 88 152,200,612 156,188,560 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Ww Flour Pct. ac- " 
ane aie” “aoae Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
April 4-10 ...... 376,920 280,272 74 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 317,562 84 April 4-10 ...... 378,960  *258,772 68 
Year ago ....... 364,320 307,843 84 Previous week .. 378,960 69 
Two years ago .. 364,320 263,610 72 Year ago ....... 378,360 365,541 97 
Five-year average «..+++++eeeeeeee 71 Two years ago .. 360,360 296,695 82 
Ten-year AVETAGES .... cee eescecece 70 Five-year average ........eecceeee 74 
Wichita BOMFORF SUERTE 6 cviccccivsivccaers 63 
April 4-10 ...... 118,800 102,339 86 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 118,800 99,414 84 
WOOP GE bocce 118,800 92,714 78 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 105,845 94 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year AVETABS ..cccecccccesess o Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year average etek twa sorevos 6 Weekly Stine tek ain. 
April 4-10 100,200 98,320 98 a 
Previous week .. 109,200 100,602 100 «0. April 4-10 ...... 666,600  *446,569 67 
fear ago ....... 100,200 95,610 95 Previous week .. 666,600 447,763 67 
Two years ago .. 84,600 74,659 88 Year ago ....... 667,800 596,573 89 
Pive-FVOGFr VOTERS 2c cciccccssdeces 88 Two years ago .. 667,800 597,559 89 
Ten-year Average ......-eeeesesees 82 Five-year average ..............05- 65 
55 Representative Mills TOP-TEN QVOFERS osc sc ecicavecice 56 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina: 





April 4-10 ...... 95 
Previous week .. 96 
ZOOF AHO wcccves f 91 
Two years ago .. 894,660 89 
FPiv@-YO@r A@VETABS ...ccccccscccees 87 
TOR-FORF GVOTABS cccccscicvcccvacs 75 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


April 4-10 ...... 711,666 *445,251 63 
Previous week .. 721,866 463,567 64 
Year ago ....... 791,786 497,846 63 
Two years ago .. 765,306 512,708 67 
Five@-YOGr AVETABOS ..ccssiccccccoss 65 
TOM-FOOF BVETERBO .ccccccccccececcs 63 
*Preliminary. 
BUFFALO 
April 4-10 ...... 604,200 *442,276 73 
Previous week .. 604.209 450.840 75 
WORF OBO .ccccee 601,200 674,201 112 
Two years ago .. 600,600 410,068 68 
DWIvVS+VOAF AVOTAGS 2c cccevcccvcccce 74 
TOM-YORF GVETABS occ cvccsccccescccs 72 


*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 4-10 . 243,000 *204,060 84 
Previous week .. 243,000 208,521 86 
FOMFr ABO wvcsces 217,320 220,292 101 
Two years ago .. 225,720 239,474 106 
PIVG-YORF BVETERS oo ccccisciccsoves 86 


TOM-YOAF GVOTABS osccccccccssevere 76 
*Preliminary. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac 
capacity output tivity 
April 4-10 ...... 146,400 104,989 72 
Previous week .. 146,400 85,977 59 
YOGQF QBO «csccce 134,200 133,738 100 
Two years ago .. 134,800 130,311 97 


Piv@-YOGPr GVOTEARBO .cccccscscesecns 85 


Ten-year average ...........-. can 7 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, tw- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 


--—Buffalot—, -~-Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


April 4-10 ..... 28,294 1,228,151 $13,537 
Previous week . 29,424 13,090 
Two weeks ago. 28,393 14,240 
| MUERTE ee 27,590 1,143,334 18,470 
BED Sev'decicivd 19,249 1,053,355 13,861 
SUES. .cccccsesider 25,549 1,004,406 17,870 
BOGS wc ccccccoce 21,549 1,021,315 13,475 
Five-yr. average 24,446 1,092,112 15,443 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


687,816 8,987 409,491 50,878 2,325,458 
8,658 51,172 
8,536 51,169 
711,799 12,550 400,112 58,610 2,255,245 
710,521 6,356 422,709 39,466 2,196,585 
663,479 10,181 401,368 53,600 2,064,252 
604,492 8,609 401,517 43,633 2,027,734 
675,622 9,337 407,039 49,226 2,174,773 


tAll mills. tPreliminary. 
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GRAIN. TRADE TO OPPOSE ADVOCATES 
OF AGREEMENT AT SENATE HEARINGS 


—~—_ 
Grain Interests Fear Proposal Would Strengthen Trend to Govern- 
ment Trading and Eventually Cut Off Business of Private 
Exporters; Millers’ Stand Not Announced 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A head-on clash 
between the private grain trade and 
the government advocates of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement is fore- 
cast when the government presents 
its proposal to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee later this month. 
In opposition to the wheat agreement 
are the National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil, the North American Grain Export 
Assn. and the major commodity mar- 
kets and individual grain exporters. 

Basically the trade fears that inter- 
national agreements of this type 
maintain a trend toward state-to- 
state trading that will eventually ex- 
clude private exporters from their 
own business. In the depression years 
the government entered the grain 
business to cure an emergency condi- 
tion with which private trade alone 
was unable to cope. Following that 
came the war emergency when na- 
tional interest made it essential that 
the government again intervene. Now 
it is feared that the European Re- 
covery Program and an international 
commodity agreement may be merely 
“an extension of that trend to keep 
government in business and to de- 
prive private trade of what was 
once its own business. 

Spokesmen for the private grain 
trade say in opposing the wheat 
agreement that they do not consider 
their interests paramount to the best 
interests of agriculture. On the con- 
trary they seek a generally prosper- 
ous agriculture because the farmer 
is seen as a rampart of individual en- 
terprise and an ally. 


Deny Intervention 


Advocates of the _ international 
wheat agreement deny that they in- 
tend to invade the premises of pri- 
vate trade. They claim that the 
wheat agreement provides a _ lucra- 
tive export business in excess of 
what might be expected if the agree- 
ment is not adopted. They say that 
the wheat agreement represents an 
export business which can be con- 
ducted at reasonably profitable levels 
for the American producer. 

Pricé-wise, however, the terms of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
proposal as now presented -reflects 
a bearish outlook on future domestic 
wheat prices. At the bottom of the 
range contained in the proposal wheat 
would be priced at somewhat under 
80¢ to the southwestern producer. 
Informed government officials express 
doubt over the reasonableness of this 
price in view of the present size of 
the national debt. The price limits 
established in the wheat agreement 
reflect a compromise between the ex- 
porting ,and importing countries and 
are at best only a composite guess 
of the future of grain price levels. 

Another aspect of the proposal is 
that it is seen as a means whereby 
the cost of price support programs 
can be transferred to the Internation- 


al Wheat Agreement. It is pointed out 
that government price supports on 
the major commodity crops has been 
in operation in a period when prices 
were steadily rising. Now that the 
U.S. may be faced with a long pe- 
riod of price decline it appears that 
the advocates of the price support 
law see an opportunity to transfer the 
burden to another program which 
would obscure the expense of the 
price supporting operations. 


Flour Status Questioned 


Another criticism of the proposed 
agreement is the apparent fuzziness 
in regard to flour credits. When prices 
are at either extreme of the range 
set in the agreement it is pointed out 
that American mills would be unable 
to close transactions with importing 
countries until the sale had been 
cleared within the terms of the agree- 
ment. The importing nations, it is 
asserted, would wish to be given cred- 
it for all transactions, and border line 
prices might be subject to such delay 
as to prevent a sale. 

The uncertainty of the amount of 
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money which would be involved in 
subsidy operations for the exporting 
nations if the world wheat price were 
less than the price level prevailing in 
an exporting country is another 
target of criticism. It is said that no 
accurate estimate can be made in this 
respect. 


However, the major trade fear is 
in the invasion of the field of private 
export business by the government 
as a permanent proposition. It is be- 
lieved in some quarters that if the 
government would write into the 
agreement some sure form of assur- 
ance that the export business which 
would be involved would be always 
handled by the private exporters 
much of the trade opposition would 
banish. 

The milling industry has not dis- 
closed an official stand on the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, but the 
proposal is being studied by a special 
nine-man committee of the Millers 
National Federation which will make 
recommendations as to the policy to 
be followed by the federation in the 
matter. 

M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., chairman of the committee, 
announced in Minneapolis that he and 
two other members of the group will 
meet with Norris E. Dodd, under sec- 
retary of agriculture, concerning the 
agreement. Also participating will be 
D. A. Stevens, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and Clark R. Yager, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF Repeats Suggestion to Plan 
Curtailment of Mill Operations 


CHICAGO—With reduced demand 
for flour in prospect, the most im- 
portant thing for every miller to do 
is to learn that “times have changed” 
and that the day of unlimited running 
is over, officials of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation point out in the 
April 9 issue of the Hook-Up, MNF 
publication. 

“When that fact is accepted—and 
it will have to be accepted whether 
millers like it or not—it necessarily 
follows that a good bit of readjust- 
ment will take place within every 
company, as well as in the industry as 
a whole,” the article states. 

The article referred to comments 
made in the same publication a month 
earlier which pointed out that export 
probabilities for 1948 are sharply less 
than for 1947 and that the domestic 
use of flour is showing a disturbing 
decline per capita. 

“Consequently, total volume of 
flour for which there will be an out- 
let this year will clearly be less than 
was the case last year,’’ MNF stated, 
“and therefore with mills obliged to 
curtail their operations substantially 
the wise and forehanded thing to do 
would be to plan accordingly and not 
wait for circumstances to force deci- 
sions upon them.” 

Three specific steps were suggested: 

“1. The end of Sunday operation; 
it is uneconomic, detrimental to. plant 
sanitation and its effect upon em- 
ployee morale bad. 

“2. The end of Saturday operation, 
as it is also uneconomic and cer- 
tainly unnecessary under present con- 
ditions. Furthermore, the five-day 


week has become nearly universal in 
other industries. 

“3. Use by each miller of his pro- 
duction average in the past, before 
wartime conditions inflated the vol- 
ume, as a yardstick to determine his 
equitable share of postwar business.” 

The current MNF article continues: 
“While we are not at all certain that 
any such set of ideas would complete- 
ly reconvert the milling industry from 
its enlarged wartime scale of opera- 
tions to postwar conditions, at least 
these ideas point in the direction 
which the industry will be obliged to 
move whether it wants to do so or 
not. We realize, of course, that the 
problem is by no means as simple as 
it may have been made to sound; for 
example, there are a fair number of 
mills which subsisted largely, if not 
entirely, during the war period on 
army business, and since that time 
on various types of export business, 
and which have comparatively little 
foothold in the domestic trade. Mills 
in this category are faced with an in- 
finitely more difficult future than are 
mills which managed to maintain a 
reasonable balance between their reg- 
ular business and the temporary out- 
lets due to war and its aftermath. 

“Flour sales have been slow nearly 
all the time for more than four 
months. This condition may continue 
for quite a time ahead. Some millers 
talk as if this is a phenomenon which 
never before occurred, whereas it is 
something which apears whenever the 
trade feels like reducing inventories 
or becomes uncertain over future con- 
ditions. Experienced millers are all 
aware that flour sales cannot be 
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forced under any such conditions no 
matter what inducements may be 
offered. Any attempt to do so only 
invites disaster.” 

The suggestion that millers learn 
that times have changed concludes 
the article. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF . -IFE- 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS HOLD 
OUTING, VISIT NEW MILL 


ST. LOUIS—tThe spring outing of 
the St. Louis Milling & Grain Club 
was held at Rock Springs Country 
Club, Alton, Ill., April 6, with 95 
members and guests in attendance 
The highlight of the afternoon’s ac- 
tivities was a conducted tour through 
the new Russell-Miller Milling Co.’: 
plant at Alton, arranged through the 
courtesy of J. R. Mulroy, vice presi- 
dent of the company in charge of the 
Alton operations. 

After the dinner club president 
Don Kleitsch, Cargill, Inc., intro- 
duced the following guests: Ray 
Bury, V. E. Fisher, Harold Olsby 
Earl Rynerson, Don Veltun, L 
D. Veltun and Fred Walsh, al! 
of Russell-Miller Milling Co.; An 
thony Grelle, Producers Grain Com 
mission Co.; John Mitchell, Mercan 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co.: 
Keith Morrisan, Ralston Purina Co. 
Kenneth Koechig, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co.; B. H. Lush, M. D. King Millin; 
Co., Pittsfield, Ill.; Erwin Yare, asso 
ciated with Bernard Schram; Ray 
Wangler, Ed F. Mangelsdorf & Bros. 
C. E. Beyer, Checkerboard Elevator 
Co. 

R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina Co, 
chairman of the auditing committee, 
reported the finances of the club as 
being in excellent condition. 

Eight new members were added to 
the roster: Robert C. Jadwin, Russel!- 
Miller Milling Co.; Charles L. Con- 
stant and Saul Kittower, Continental 
Grain Co.; William W. Farnen, Frank 
J. Farnen & Co.; N. P. Nelson, Ter- 
minal Grain Co.; George L. Sparks 
with John H. Caldwell, Sr.; A. R. 
Bogan, Jr., Be-Mac Transport Co., 
Inc.; A. W. Moenkhaus, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mill. 

The guest speaker, Bernard K. 
Schram, public relations counsel of 
the Merchants Exchange, gave 4 
graphic account of conditions in 
Europe which he observed on a recent 
tour through 14 European countries. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. B. SPARBOE TO ADDRESS 
SOUTHERN TRADE MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS — A. B. Sparboe, 
president, flour milling division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., will attend the Third 
Mississippi Valley World Trade Con- 
ference to be held April 15-16 at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. Mr. 
Sparboe will deliver an address en- 
titled “Europe—the Enigma of Ex- 
port Markets.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. W. FITZSIMMONS JOINS 
KELLY MILLING FIRM 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Joining 
the staff of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, is J. W. Fitzsimmons, 
who recently was in the machinery 
research department of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. An air corps 
veteran, Mr. Fitzsimmons completed 
his course at Kansas State College in 
January, 1947. He becomes grain buy- 
er for the Hutchinson mill, filling the 
vacancy ¢ by the resignation 
April 1 of W. B. Madaus, veteran of 
22 years service in the Kelly grain 
department. 
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Wf New York Bakers 
aly 
_ §} Announce Plans for 
les ® 

May Convention 

NEW YORK—The New York State 

Association of Manufacturing Retail 

LL Bakers is completing plans for its 


1948 eonvention, to be held in the 
of Hotel Pennsylvania May 2-4. 








lub Henry Hoer, president of the Bronx 
try County Board of Trade, which in cele- 
5 bration of the board’s 50th anniver- 
ice sary, is acting as convention host, 
ac- has announced “Bronx Night” on 
ugh May 3 with an entertainment and 
0. dance at the Concourse Plaza Hotel 
the aid a “golden jubilee banquet” on 
esi- May 4 to climax the convention, in 
the the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
peakers at the business sessions 
lent w: | include Dorothy Thomas, man- 
tro- ager, retail bakery promotion, 
Ray Ficischmann division, Standard 
sby E: ands, Inc.; Joseph Fleming, Swift 
L & ©o.; Adam Metz, president, Bakers 
all M_tual Insurance Co. of New York, 
An ard Robert Johnson, Johnson’s Bak- 
om ery, Rochester, chairman of the New 
can York state educational promotion 
Co. ; co. nmittee. 
Co. BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Bas 
ss F'ans Completed 
80 ‘ans Complete 


~~ 6 for North Dakota 
c @ Lakers’ Convention 


i . “ARGO, N.D.—A discussion of cost 
d to analysis by William Walmsley, prin- 
sell- cipal of the American Institute 
Con- School of Baking, Chicago, and Frank 
ntal Jungewaelter, executive secretary 
sank of the Associated Retail Bakers of 


Ter- America, Chicago, will be the feature 
of the opening session of the annual 


s ’ convention of the North Dakota Bak- 
Co. ers Assn, at the Gardner Hotel here 
Bag May 3-4, 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster 

3. Bread Co., Duluth, chairman of the 

a1 of American Bakers Assn., is scheduled 

re a to discuss the developments of the 

3 in baking industry promotional pro- 

2cent gram, according to Albert T. Swanson, 

tries. Harvey’s Superior Bakery, Harvey, 
N.D. A joint baker-allied luncheon 
and movies are also on the first day’s 

. program. 

) A baked foods display and cake 

TING decorating demonstration is scheduled 


for the morning session on May 4. In 







rboe, charge will be A. J. Vander Voort, 
Pills- head of the baking school of Dun- 
Third woody Industrial Institute and tech- 
Con- nical editor of The American Baker, 
t the Minneapolis. Mr. Vander Voort will 
_ Mr also serve as chairman of a panel 
S en discussion during the afternoon ses- 
[ Ex sion May 4 in which bakery service 
men and other industry representa- 
tives will take part in a question and 
answer session on industry problems. 
NS Tom Freer, General Mills, Inc., 
IRM Minneapolis, is scheduled to discuss 
pining Sales and market conditions during 
filling the afternoon session May 4. A repre- 
mors, sentative of the North Dakota state 
inery laboratories department will appear 
uaker on the program to present a clarifica- 
corps tion of the state’s enrichment law. 
pleted An election of officers is planned 
age in for May 4. 
» buy- The social activities of the con- 
gz the vention will open with golf on the 
nation afternoon of May’2 for early arrivals. 
am of A luncheon is scheduled for noon on 
grain the opening day and the convention 






banquet will be held the evening of 
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May 3. An early birds’ breakfast will 
be the first feature of the second 
day’s program and the allied trades 
party is planned for the evening of 
May 4. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FIRMS CHANGE NAMES 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Three cen- 
tral Ohio grain elevator firms en- 
gaged in the wholesale and retail 
grain and feed business have changed 
their names for uniformity, advertis- 
ing and trade purposes. The Latham 
& Nau Co., Plain City; the Cham- 
paign Grain & Feed Co., Mechanics- 
burg, and Latham & Naul, Lippin- 


cott Station, will now be known as 
the Nau Grain Co. of Plain City, 
Mechanicsburg and Lippincott, an- 
nounced Francis A. Nau, secretary- 
treasurer of the three firms. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PORT OF PHILADELPHIA 
GRAIN EXPORTS SLACKEN 


PHILADELPHIA — Grain exports 
through the port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing March were below both the pre- 
vious month and the comparable pe- 
riod of 1947, the Commercial . Ex- 
change reports. 

John H. Frazier, managing director 
of the exchange, said 1,302,938 bu. 
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were shipped last month, as against 
2,335,658 in February and 4,469,353 
in March, 1947. 

The latest total includes a record 
shipment of soybeans to Japan, 
amounting to 239,470 bu. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES LEVEL STEADY 

PITTSBURGH—Sales and earnings 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. during 
the first quarter of 1948 will be ap- 
proximately the same as last year’s 
first quarter sales of $62.5 million 
and per share earnings of 76¢, H. B. 
Higgins, president, told stockholders 
at the annual meeting. 
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"Talked About" 


In the headlines!....on the street!....in the home!....P/K Bags 


are news!! 


They've got everybody talking! 


oe toe a4 


Millers and manufacturers are talking about the strength and 
adaptability of P/K Bags, and their amazing sales=-pulling features. 


Women are talking about the re-use value of the colorful Ken-Print 


Bags - as they bedeck family and home in gay cotton materials. 










for."bags by Percy Kent." 


No wonder they're the most "talked about" bags in America. 
No wonder there's a decided preference and continuous demand 


"Ken-Print Bags are worth the difference in cost.” 


President 


Richard K. Peek, 
Vice-President 


MSM peRcy KENT BAG CO., INC. 


John H. Peek, 


Andrew 0. Peek, 
Vice-President 
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ARBA Studies Industry’s Future 
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CONVENTION SPEAKERS URGE 
PREPARATION FOR PROBLEMS 


Recession in Bakery Sales Volume, Renewed Demands for 
Controls Discussed—Research Program, Adver- 
tising Campaign Seen as Bright Spots 


CHICAGO—The future of the retail 
baking industry was up for discus- 
sion during the 30th anniversary con- 
vention of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America at the Hotel Sherman 
April 5-7. And as the more than 750 
bakers and allied tradesmen returned 
to their work following the conven- 
tion, they carried with them a picture 
of the industry’s future that was not 
entirely bright. 

In his keynote address, John Ben- 
kert, Benkert Bakeries, Inc., Long 
Island City, N.Y., president of the 
association, cited the importance of 
planning today for tomorrow’s prob- 
lems. Pointing out the recession in 
bakery sales volume during the past 
few months, Mr. Benkert suggested 
that the retail baker return to ag- 
gressive merchandising in an effort to 
“hold the line” in 1948. 

“I feel that if during 1948 we can 
hold the volume of business we had 
in 1947 we will be doing well,” he 
said. “After we have done that, we 
can go on and build from there.” 

In fields other than sales volume 
cloudy weather for the baking indus- 
try was also foreseen. Sen. Kenneth 
Wherry (R., Neb.), addressing the 
convention as the featured speaker of 
the opening session, forecast a re- 
newed mobilization of U.S. industry 
resulting from the foreign aid and 
defense programs of the federal gov- 
ernment. New requests for price con- 
trols and rationing were predicted by 
the senator as he warned the indus- 
try to be ready to meet the problems 
by preparation for the future. 


Research Project Explained 


But the picture of the future, as 
painted by the convention speakers, 
was not entirely dark and foreboding. 
The government’s program to in- 
crease the consumption of bakery 
products was described by Philip Tal- 
bott, chief of the bakery section, 
grain branch, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr. Talbott explained the purpose 
of the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946, under which the baking in- 


dustry’s research project on the stal- - 


ing of baked products was recently 
inaugurated. He pointed out how the 
study of flavor deterioration, mer- 
chandising practices, wrapping and 
packaging and other industry prob- 
lems would aid in the fight to in- 
crease the per capita consumption of 
bakery products. 

The baking industry promotional 
program was also cited as a bright 
spot on the picture of the industry’s 
future. The retailers were told they 
were in the best position in the in- 
dustry to capitalize on the BIPP ad- 
vertising and promotion. 

At several sessions the retail bak- 
ers were urged to adopt aggressive 
merchandising techniques and to in- 
sure the production of quality prod- 
ucts as important cornerstones in the 
building for the future success and 


prosperity of the retail baking in- 
dustry. 
Resolutions Adopted 


Preceding adjournment at noon on 
April 7, officers and directors of the 
association were elected and four 
resolutions were adopted by the con- 
vention. 

The “home-baking” advertising of 
allied trades firms was the subject of 
discussion from the floor during the 
final session of the convention and 
the association passed the following 
resolution: 

“Whereas, there has recently been 
a notable increase in advertising by 
ingredient suppliers urging home bak- 
ing, which in many instances conveys 
a misleading impression of the ease, 
cost and quality of such baking and 
which is contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the baker, the consumer, labor 
and the farmer, and ultimately of 
such suppliers, 

“Be it resolved, that while recog- 
nizing the right of suppliers of in- 
gredients to determine their own ad- 
vertising policies, the retail bakers 
here assembled urge them to give 
full consideration to the unsound ef- 
fects of advertising which tends to 
discourage consumption of the prod- 
ucts of the baking industry.” 

The three other resolutions passed 
(1) cited the service of the late Ches- 
ter T. Smidowicz, who for many years 
served us treasurer of ARBA, (2) ex- 
pressed appreciation to Sen. Wherry 
for his address and (3) expressed ap- 
preciation to the Chicago bakers’ 
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groups, the allied trades organiza- 
tions and the staff of ARBA for their 
contributions to the success of the 
convention. 


Reports of the first day’s sessions 
of the convention appeared on page 
16 of the April 6 issue of The North- 
western Miller. Detailed reports of 
the April 6 and 7 sessions follow: 


There has been a great deal of con- 
versation and thought about the va- 
rious promotions affecting the baking 
industry, and it is felt that the retail 
baker should identify himself with 
them for the benefit of his business 
and the industry as a whole, Philip 
Talbott, bakery section, grain branch, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, said 
as an introduction to his discussion 
of the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. The discussion of the effect 
of the law on the food industry was 
a feature of the morning session of 
the convention April 6. 


Mr. Talbott said that the research 
act was one of the greatest things 
ever offered the baker, even though 
it would take a long time to fully 
materialize because of the magnitude 
of the job. 

“The purpose of the act,” Mr. Tal- 
bott said, “is to provide for further 
research of the basic scientific laws 
and principles relating to agriculture, 
and to improve facilities for the mar- 
keting and distribution of agricul- 
tural products and increase their de- 
mand for human and animal con- 
sumption and industrial uses here 
and abroad.” The government expert 
stressed that the baker uses a great- 
er quantity and variety of the basic 
types of farm products than any other 
segment of the food industry. 

Emphasizing that the country could 
not economically return to prewar 
methods and standards of production, 
the speaker said that soil conservation 
and rehabilitation has kept up the 
quality of the basic ingredient in all 
baked products—wheat. 

The RMA, Mr. Talbott added, stems 


John Benkert Renamed Head 
of Retail Bakers’ Association 


CHICAGO—John Benkert, Benkert 
Bakeries, Inc., Long Island City, 
N.Y., was reelected president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
during the closing session of ARBA’s 
30th anniversary. convention at the 
Sherman Hotel. 

Charles Koch, Koch’s Bakery, St. 
Louis, was renamed to the post of 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Other association officers reelected 
were Al Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, 
Cleveland, first vice president; Al 
Steffensen, Steffensen Bakery, Park 
Ridge, Ill., second vice president, and 


OFFICIAL 
CONVENTION 
DESIGN AND 
SLOGAN 


Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Premier South 
Hills Bakery, Pittsburgh, third vice 
president. 

John Kleczewski, Kleczewski’s Bak- 
ery, Chicago, was elected to the post 
of treasurer. 

Directors elected for three year 
terms include John Haasis, Haasis 
Retail Shop, Philadelphia; George A. 
Lauck, Lauck’s Bakery, Fresno, Cal.; 
K. G. Patterson, Quality Bakery, 
Asheville, N.C.; Otto Schimmel, 
Schimmel’s Bakery, St. Albans, N.Y., 
and Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery, Peoria, Il. 


ARBA CONVENTION 
COVERAGE 


Editorial coverage of the annual 
convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America in Chicago April 
5-7 was handled by the following 
members of the staff of The North- 
western Miller: S. O. Werner, Chica- 
go manager, Chicago; Wilfred E. Lin- 
gren, bakery editor, Minneapolis, and 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editorial staff, 
Minnedpolis. 





from the realization that the nation 
prospers as does the farmer. 

“Abundance of farm production is 
essential,” he said, “but will be prof- 
itable only so long as the farm prod- 
ucts produced are equitably priced, 
processed in final form and marketed. 
The objectives of research under the 
act are the development of new and 
improved methods of production, mar- 
keting, distribution, processing, utili- 
zation and quality of plant and ani- 
mal commodities at all stages from 
the original producer, the farmer, 
through all channels to the ultimate 
consumer. This includes research into 
the problems of human nutrition and 
nutritive value of agricultural com- 
modities, with particular reference to 
their content. of vitamins, minerals, 
amino and fatty acids.” 

The baker is the farmer’s best 
customer, Mr. Talbott continued, 
pointing out that the baking indus- 
try purchases a large quantity of all 
flour milled, sugar, fats, processed 
milk, and eggs, and large quantities 
of “many other ingredients, both 
those domestically produced and im- 
ported.” 

America’s biggest business is food, 
the speaker emphasized, reporting 
that the aggregate sales of bakery 
products are said to be approximate- 
ly $2.5 billion. He predicted that the 
industry would prosper as the con- 
sumption of bakery products in- 
creases, but asked the retail bakers 
to bear in mind that the farmer must 
first be prosperous before the baker 
may prosper. 

“You depend entirely on the farm- 
er for your ingredients, Mr. Talbott 
said. “Without his labor and know- 
how there would be no baking indus- 
try. The farmer and the baker should 
know more about each other and be- 
come better acquainted.” 


Aim for One Goal 


The government is interested in 
the baking industry associations and 
the baking industry promotional pro- 
gram because the industry groups, 
the promotional program and the 
government, through the Research 
and Marketing Act, are all working 
to increase per capita consumption of 
food products, Mr. Talbott pointed 
out. 

Before the war no one paid any 
particular attention to the baking 
industry, terming it a necessary evil, 
he said, paying tribute to the coun- 
sels and representatives of the baking 
industry in Washington who have 
worked in the past years to change 
this attitude and make the industry 
heard in national problems. : 

The USDA executive emphasized 
that the main interest of the govern- 
ment is in. the conservation of grain 
through the prevention of waste, and 
not through the reduced consumption 
of any product made from grain. 
Pointing out that the government had 
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W.R. ZANES 


AND 


COMPANY 


Yew Orleans 


Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallas 





Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


Houston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Ch ber of C ce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











The if oulhwerlem 
Labvraloer 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. $. A. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 25¢ TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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asked consumers to prevent the 
waste of a slice of bread a day, Mr. 
Talbott said that the increased con- 
sumption of cereal products wil] ma- 
terially assist in conserving grain. 

Discussing the research project un- 
der the RMA to determine the cause 
of flavor deterioration and staling of 
bakery products, Mr. Talbott called 
attention to those assisting him on 
the baking industry’s research ad- 
visory committee: William A. Quin- 
lan, general counsel of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; Joseph 
Creed, council of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., Lewis Graeves, Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, 
and C. J. Patterson, C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City. 

Mr. Talbott concluded by pointing 
out that the baker is on the firing 
line in industry promotion, since he is 
in contact with his customer constant- 
ly. He urged the baker to tie in com- 
pletely with the promotion program, 
and to follow it up effectively through 
high quality and nutritive content in 
his baked products. 


First Plan Abandoned 


Government officials under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act at first de- 
veloped a plan for the baking indus- 
try which would have meant perma- 
nent controls of details of product 
formulas and bakery operations in- 
stead of a program of objective scien- 
tific research, according to William A. 
Quinlan, ARBA counsel, who report- 
ed on the activities of the association 
in Washington during the past year. 
He remarked that because represen- 
tatives of the association were in the 
capital, they were able to persuade 
the abandonment of the plan before 
it became official government policy. 

“It was replaced with a plan of 
true research, to add to the store of 
knowledge which will make possible 
the improvement of bakery products 
and therefore the advancement of 
the interests of bakers, farmers and 
consumers of bakery products,” Mr. 
Quinlan continued, calling attention 
to the service rendered the industry 
by the previous speaker, Mr. Tal- 
bott, who is responsible for the direc- 
tion of the new program of research. 

The association counsel called at- 
tention to the “normal” problems that 
will be covered by ARBA bulletins 
during the coming year. 

“Included will be wage-hour and 
food-drug regulations, of probably 
increasing importance to retail bak- 
ers, governmental research programs 
under the Research and Marketing 
Act, the providing of financial and 
operating data, in addition to gov- 
ernment statistics which will give the 
baker help in analyzing his opera- 
tions and cutting costs, and securing 
proper recognition of the interests 
of the retail baker in the expected 
formulation of bread standards,” Mr. 
Quinlan said. He added that the RMA 
must be directed along constructive 
lines beneficial to retail bakers as 
well as other bakers, through im- 
proved quality of products “while 
avoiding interference with the free 
management and conduct of the retail 
baker’s business.” 

ARBA will continue to cooperate 
closely with the American Bakers 
Assn. in preparation for hearings on 
proposed standards of various types 
of bread and rolls, the counsel said. 
He reported that it was likely that 
final hearing would be held next 
October, preliminary to promulgation 
of legally binding standards. The as- 
sociation would take part in those 
hearings, Mr. Quinlan: said. sil 


The consideration of the. -ARBA 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 

LOAF will always be the big 

value in uniform, strong, fine 
“< spting wheat flours. 
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PENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
ReAKS CETPY , MINNESOTA 
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MOTHER’S DAY PROMOTION—A valuable kit, featuring the “Hearts 
and Flowers Cake,” is being distributed by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., to help 
bakers capture their share of the Mother’s Day holiday trade, it has been 
announced by Harvey J. Patterson, flour milling division vice president. 
The cake (above) was developed especially for the occasion by Pillsbury’s 
bakery cake experts. It is a white cake decorated as a gift to mothers. 
The promotion kit consists of display material and a special cake formula 
card conveniently punched so that it can be hung in front of the baker 
while in use and filed later in a ring binder. The display material includes 
window streamers and counter cards. The kit is offered to bakers at no 
cost to give them a practical means of competing with florists, candy 
stores, perfume counters and women’s apparel shops for extra Mother’s 


Day sales, the announcement said. 





ARBA 


(Continued from page 19) 


members, officers and directors was 
directed by the speaker to the univer- 
sal enrichment of bakery flour at the 
mill level, saying that such a prac- 
tice would relieve the retail baker 
of a serious burden in trying to “meet 
precise enrichment standards for the 
finished product in view of labor and 
other operating problems.” 

Mr. Quinlan mentioned that the 
previous objections to the enrich- 
ment of flour at the mill level had 
been generally overcome. He proposed 
that modification of enrichment laws 
to follow the proposed plan would re- 
sult in an easing and simplification 
of the practical administration of 
the enrichment program and the re- 
sponsibilities of the baker. 

The speaker suggested that the 
problem should be explored with the 
ABA and the Millers National Fed- 
eration if the directors of ARBA 
came to a like conclusion, since the 
three associations have “a common 
interest” in the enrichment program. 


Public Relations Stressed 


The ingredients of public relations 
as they affect the retail baker were 
discussed by Joseph A. Goodhue, Jr., 
president, Goodhue’s, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., as another feature of the morn- 
ing program April 6. 





In his discussion, titled “Public Re- 
lations Pays Off,” Mr. Goodhue said 
that the baker should analyze how he 
“stacks up” in the community, be- 
cause “he can’t do well in local busi- 
ness unless he does.” 

Newspaper, radio, direct mail and 
“flyer” advertising were named by 
the speaker as the ingredients of h's 
public relations program, adding that 
the baker’s civic relationship and his 
conversation with customers were 
other important phases of the p'an. 

Mr. Goodhue traced the develop- 
ment of window display as an impor- 
tant form of advertising, stressing 
that the simple forms of store front 
decoration are the easiest and the 
best as well, because they can be 
changed often. Eight slides showing 
window displays successfully adapted 
to seasonal interests and to anniver- 
saries were shown, with Mr. Gcod- 
hue stressing the value of making 
window displays so that the same 
backgrounds and production pieces 
might be used many different times. 

The value of systematic planning 
and the successful carrying .through 
of the planning was brought to the 
attention of the retail bakers, as the 
speaker likened the window display to 
a building, in which neither the win- 
dow nor the building could have a 
good appearance unless the founda- 
tion were correctly done. 

Closing the session, William E. 
Cohel, William E, Cohel & Co., ac- 
counting and auditing firm, gave a 


short discussion of bakery costs and 
summarized operating expenses. 


Eye Consumer Interest 


Mrs. Lucille Brengle, president of ° 


the Chicago Master Baker Women’s 
Assn., was chairman during the after- 
noon session April 6 of a panel dis- 
cussion on “Planning to Interest the 
Consumer.” The panel was composed 
of Mrs. Gladys Blair, food publicist 
for radio station WBBM and J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co.; Mrs. Ethel Som- 
ers, American Family Magazine, and 
Mrs. Laura Hughes Lunde, Park 
Ridge, Ill., representing the home- 
maker. 

Mrs. Somers said the baker should 
strive to give the housewives of the 
country “what they want, presented 
properly, at a price they can afford 
to pay.” 

Bakers in the past have not done 
enough to point out the nutritional 
aspects of their products, even though 
the housewife is becoming more nu- 
trition conscious, the speaker con- 
tinued. She pointed out the value of 
a “tricky” holiday treat that is not 
part of the normal bakery production 


run. 

“Sampling is the proof of the pud- 
ding,” she said, “but samples must 
be .good.” She suggested that the 
baker’s aim should be to make things 
as easy for the housewife as possible, 
and suitable for what the buyer 
thinks is the most important family 
in the world—her’s. 

Women’s buying habits are still un- 
predictable after being upset by the 
war period, Mrs. Blair contended. 
She called the listeners’ attention to 
the regional buying habits of the 
housewife. She proposed a program to 
assure the baker the housewife’s 
business: (1) Keep goods out of the 
luxury class, consistent with the buy- 
ing power of the neighborhood the 
bakery is situated in, (2) use the bak- 
er’s resources to sell goods that will 
fill the family’s needs, (3) develop a 
specialty to dress up the homemak- 
er’s table, and (4) get back some of 
the breakfast business. 

The entire panel stressed the im- 
portance of activity in community af- 
fairs, and brought to the bakers’ at- 
tention the increasing demand for a 
packaged baked product suitable for 
a small family. 

Mrs. Lunde suggested that the re- 


tail baker might profitably attempt - 


a “new look” type of baked product, 
with its appearance and selling points 
changing with the times and the sea- 
son. 

Review Survey Findings 


A panel session on a shopping sur- 
vey was headed by E. J. Sperry, 
Sperry Industrial Publications, Chi- 
cago, chairman. 

Participating in the closing discus- 
sion of the afternoon session were 
the following, in addition to Mr. 
Sperry: Floyd Armistead, Armistead’s 
Bakery, Chicago; Paul Baker, Jenny 
Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, Pa.; Wil- 
liam Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincin- 
nati; Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry 
Shop, Milwaukee, and Ludwig Zehe, 
Zehe’s Bakery, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Sperry enumerated the findings 
of the group in respect to deficiencies 
of bakery operation, irrespective of 
quality, freshness ef product and 
price. In the discussion of the “little 
things” that may be responsible for 
the loss of business for the bakery 
neglecting them, he said that the 
three places in the bakery most neg- 
lected from the standpoint of clean- 
liness were the space on the inside 
front of the display cases, the floor 
behind the counters and the display 


The baker seems to have accepted 
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the wearing of aprons by clerks, the 
speaker said, since that point in the 
survey was the only one followed by 
any majority of retail bakers. 

Mr. Sperry suggested that the as- 
sociation sponsor a survey to stand- 
ardize the salesgirls’ cap, and define 
what should constitute an adequate 
head covering. ‘ 

In conclusion, the speaker said that 
most sales personnel do not know 
how to wrap purchases economically 
and efficiently, adding that there was 
“no training, no plan, no service and 
plenty of waste.” He added that 
price tags and descriptions could 
save large amounts .of sales time 
through the elimination of the major- 
ity of questions asked of salesgirls. 


Quality Discussed 


A discussion of quality merchandise 
in relation to successful sales tech- 
nique sparked the panel discussion 
the morning of April 7. George Chuss- 
ler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, was 
chairman of the discussion on “This 
Is What We Get Out of a Conven- 
tion,” assisted by B. E. Godde, Godde’s 
Pastry Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Otto Berchtold, Berchtold’s Bakery, 
Westwood, N.J.; John Clark, Rozelyn 
Bakeries, Indianapolis; Fred Ecker, 
Burny Bros., Chicago; William Eller- 
brock, Ellerbrock Bakeries, St. Louis; 
Al Kruse, Wigwam Bakeries, Tulsa, 
and George Lauck, Lauck’s Bakery, 
Fresno, Cal. 

Rich dough does not always consti- 
tute quality of product, Mr. Kruse 
said, in asking for a concerted effort 
on the part of association members 
to increase quality. He asked that 
bakers strive for quality first and 
then start to sell, adding that such a 
practice would encourage the house- 
wife to buy from the retail baker 
more than any other one thing. 

“The holding of a high standard of 
quality is the only thing that will 
bring the customer back a second 
time,” Mr. Kruse said, “and that’s 
what we must have for success—re- 
peat sales.” 

Mr. Clark was of the opinion that 
nearly every baker can turn out a 
quality product by using standard 
formulas, but that the big problem 
for the retail baker is in being able to 
sell his merchandise. 

“The housewife is our biggest com- 
petitor,” he said. “It will not do us 
any good to work for higher and 
higher quality unless we are able to 
sell what we bake.” Mr. Clark de- 
plored the small percentage of adver- 
tising spent by the retail bakery in 
competition for the housewife’s busi- 
ness, citing his own expenditure of 
2% of gross sales in comparison with 
the reported average for like busi- 
nesses of .23%. 


Higher Material Quality 


From the quality standpoint, Mr. 
Clark said, the baker should further 
his competitive position with the 
housewife by striving to use ma- 
terials of higher quality, closely ap- 
proximating the type and quality of 
material used by those doing home 
baking. y 

The speaker pointed out the value 
of different types of advertising, while 
discussion from the floor brought out 
that radio advertising may be very 
successful in an average community, 
but rapidly loses its effectiveness as 
the size of the community increases, 
with Mr. Clark saying he had dropped 
radio as an effective means of reach- 
ing his prospective customers in In- 
dianapolis bec the diffusion of 
his advertising message made the use 
of that medium impractical. 

“T have tried the 20-second spot an- 
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nouncements and 15-minute broad- 
casts,” he said, “and have decided 
that neither method will reach enough 
of my prospective customers to jus- 
tify the expense.” 

Those in smaller communities might 
have much better success because of 
the smaller number of stations and 
programs, he concluded. 

Referring to the previous day’s dis- 
cussion on the shortcomings of retail 
bakery merchandising, Mr. Lauck 
said that salesgirls could be consulted 
on selling principles, and were in a 
position to give management valu- 
able advice on selling points. In line 
with the remark that the bakery sales 
force could not be condemned for 
faulty sales tactics when they had 
never been trained by management, 
Mr. Berchtold emphasized that man- 
agement could also be blamed for ex- 
pecting too much from the salesgirl. 


Wired Music Discussed 


The value of wired music in increas- 
ing the productivity and permanence 
of the bakery production and sales 
force was brought out by Mr. Eller- 
brock, who said he had installed a 
wired music system in his St. Louis 
bakery in 1945 and was fully assured 
of its importance. 

Other speakers on the subject were 
of the opinion that the use of music 
in the bakery would tend to distract 
the worker, but Mr. Ellerbrock said 
that in the best use of music as an 
aid to production, there were no dis- 
tracting influences such as regular 
radio programs would have. 

“There are no vocals in these wired 
programs,” he continued, “and there- 
fore there remains only a spec‘a'ly 
selected program of music. adequately 
carried to all parts of the plant by 
a good loudspeaker system.” 

In response to a question from the 
flLor, Mr. Ellerbrock said that the 
addition of music to his plant had 
aided in getting new employees. 

Members of the panel and associa- 
tion members speaking from the floor 
of the convention room discussed the 
various promotions now being carried 
on by allied firms “encouraging home 
baking.” The advertisements appear- 
ing in national magazines were de- 
fended by Mr. Lauck, who said that 
any display of appetizing baked prod- 
ucts would indirectly promote retail 
bakery sales since the display aroused 
a Gesire for the products. 


Bernard Bowling, Plehn Bakery, 


Louisville, president of the Kentucky 
Master Bakers Assn., said that he 
was in favor of an association resolu- 
tion calling the attention of the pro- 
ducers of the various premixes for 
home baking to the fact that their 
advertising was “contrary to the best 
interests of the retail baker.” 

He was answered by Mr. Ecker, 
who said, “When one condemns home 
baking he is condemning baked prod- 
ucts. The premixes are creating a de- 
sire for baked products, and the re- 
tail commercial baker should make 
the housewife want to buy from the 
baker instead of baking in her own 
home.” 

Mr. Lauck then paid tribute to the 
milling firms for their advertisements 
promoting baked products, and Mr. 
Godde suggested that a tie-in pro- 
gram with the ads would be the most 
acceptable policy for the retail baker 
to follow as a way to capitalize on 
current baked goods promotions. 


Large Contributions 
Other speakers from the floor em- 
phasized the large contributions made 
by the allied trades to the baking in- 
dustry, saying that the housewife can 
easily tire of premixes and return 
(Continued on page 32) 
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British View of the World Wheat Agreement 


World’s Greatest Wheat Importer Shares America’s Confusion, as 
the World’s Chief Exporter, about how the International 
Pact to Regulate Movements and Prices Would Work. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Following is the 
essential text of a careful and author- 
itative discussion of the World Wheat 
Agreement and in what manner it 
‘may or may not work reprinted from 
Broomhall’s Corn Trade News of 
March 17: 

¥ ¥ 


HE week has brought no fresh 
| details of the International 
Wheat Agreement recently 
signed at Washington. Nor has fur- 
ther consideration brought enlighten- 
ment on the working of the agree- 
ment, or how prices are to fluctuate 
freely within the maximum and mini- 
mum limits. We will be especially in- 
terested to ascertain what provisions 
have been laid down—assuming that 
Chicago will cease to function as an 
international market below $2 bu.— 
for establishing an economic price for 
quota wheat. If Belgium, for instance, 
were in a position to buy all her re- 
quirements at $1.50 or less in Russia, 
or the Balkans, and was unwilling to 
pay more than $1.50 for quota wheat, 
would she break the treaty if no sig- 
natory country would sell at that 
price? 

This is but one of the many diffi- 
culties one can foresee. If the stipu- 
lation is that exporters must always 
offer at the world price up to the 
limit of the quota and importers must 
always be prepared to buy.at the 
world price, within the minimum and 
maximum limits, then the agreement 

-must lay down the means by which 
the world price can be determined. 
Presumably, as from Aug. 1, the 
prices of quota wheat will have no 
connection with Chicago, at least up 
to Dec. 31, 1948, when the American 
government’s authority to grant loans 
at 90% of parity expires. But even 
if domestic support regulations were 
modified to permit Chicago to fluctu- 
ate within the treaty limits of price— 
and this presupposes a decline in the 
support price to 110¢ bu. by 1952-53— 
there would still be a doubt as to 
whether Chicago would be a suitable 
medium for establishing a world price 
during the full term of the agreement. 
The U.S. has been given a treaty 
quota of 180 million bushels per an- 
num, which is little more than a nor- 
mal carry-over and is almost negli- 
gible against her average yearly con- 
sumption of some 850 to 900 million 
bushels of wheat, over 3,000 million 
bushels of maize and 1,300 million 
bushels of oats. Wheat is so much a 
variant of maize and oats for animal 
feed in the U.S., that the domestic 
rather than the international supply 
must have the greater influence on 
price. 

There are, therefore, two alterna- 
tives. Either the price of quota wheat, 
i.e., of 500 million bushels of wheat, 
will be determined arbitrarily be- 
tween individual exporting and im- 
porting countries, or (2) transactions 
will be based on the Chicago option. 
The first of these alternatives will 
cause operative difficulties; the second 
will be unfair to importing countries. 


Underwriting the Exporters 
Within recent weeks, three debates 
in the House of Commons have pro- 
duced speech after speech of well- 
reasoned criticism of bulk trading in 
food and raw materials. Though the 


attack has been directed principally 
against the Russian and Argentine 
treaties, the searchlight has played 
on the whole range of government 
trading activities. People are at last 
beginning to associate the extremity 
of our economic plight with monopoly 
selling of food and raw materials 
abroad, and with the refusal of ex- 
porting countries to allow their pro- 
ducers to compete, on equal terms, 
with producers in other countries. It 
is felt that the food importing nations 
of the world, and particularly the 
United Kingdom—the greatest im- 
porter of all—are being forced to un- 
derwrite the prosperity of producers. 
The burden is crippling and is a ma- 
jor factor in bringing importers to 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

Let there be no mistake about this. 
While Britain’s manufacturers have 
to strive for ever greater efficiency 
to sell their export products competi- 
tively in the world’s markets, there is 
no such obligation on the oversea 
producer of grain. The exporting 
farmer receives from his own govern- 
ment a price estimated to be sufficient 
to cover his production costs, plus a 
fair profit. He sells only to the gov- 
ernment, which then charges import- 
ing countries the highest prices the 
market will bear, or the highest 
prices the negotiators can get at the 
conference table. Thus we have the 
Argentine government buying wheat 
from the farmer at 20 pesos per quin- 
tal and charging importers 60 pesos; 
the Canadian government buying 
wheat at 135¢ bu. and selling to Brit- 
ain at 115¢, to others at more than 
250¢; the Australian government pay- 
ing growers 6s. bu. and selling abroad 
at 17@20s. bu. If any farmer is so 
rash as to seek efficiency by using 
more and better types of farm ma- 
chinery, or better seed, he may well 
run the risk of a delivery quota being 
clamped on him. 

What are we to think of a system 


LABOR-SAVER — Lifting sacks on and off hand trucks and wheeling the 


which produces these conditions and, 
by creating a monopoly control of 
acreage, stocks and shipments, makes 
it virtually impossible, except at brief 
intervals, for the terms of trade to 
move in favor of buyers? Quite re- 
cently Senor Miranda, head of the 
Argentine Economic Council and vir- 
tual dictator of Argentina’s economic 
policy, held a press interview in which 
he said: 

“The Trade Promotion Institute has 
made a profit of 2,000 million pesos. 

“Linseed used to be sold at 17 
pesos, whereas by turning it into oil 
the price has been raised to 102 pe- 
sos. When the seed was shipped as 
such, the value of the export surplus 
was 220 million pesos; now, as oil, 
it is worth 1,000 million pesos, and 
the figure will be increased to 4,000 
million pesos as soon as the whole 
of the industrial processes can be 
undertaken by the country. 

“The export price of wheat has 
been raised from 20 to 22, 26 and 
finally 60 pesos, but the latter is an 
international price, as is proved by 
the fact that the importing countries 
are willing to pay it. 

“In maize, Argentina once held out 
for 30 pesos and finally secured 40 
pesos. Argentina is the only big ex- 
porter of this commodity, since Ru- 
mania is not a competitor and the 
U.S. consumes the whole of its out- 
put of 80 million tons.” 

We need not dwell on the implica- 
tions of Senor Miranda’s boasting. 
Argentina provides the worst pos- 
sible example of bulk trade, but other 
exporting countries have exploited it 
successfully. Only last week, we were 
reading a speech by Mr. Gardiner, 
Canada’s minister of agriculture, ex- 
plaining to growers exactly why they 
had not lost a single cent on the An- 
glo-Canadian wheat agreement. Can- 
ada could not have arranged better 
terms with other importing countries 
which had no dollars to spend and 


trucks are eliminated with the use of the Ottumwa Box Car Loader. The ma- 
chine in operation is pictured above. It is made from aluminum and one man 
can quickly and easily move it in and out of a boxcar. Another type, Model 
“R” is equipped with a receiving belt at the loading end of the loader. Both 
machines are telescoping and may be extended to more than 16 ft., and short- 
ened as the car is loaded. The delivery end of the Box Car Loader is adjust- 
able to shoulder—or waist-high delivery. The pictures were taken at the 
Atkinson Milling Co. plant in Minneapolis. 
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which, in fact, have had to get their 
wheat free or on credit from the U.S. 
Even today, it is widely understood 
in Canada that prairie agriculture 
must decline unless Marshall aid 
money is available for the pur- 
chase of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts. Yet how often have our apolo- 
gists for bulk trade held up the Ca- 
nadian wheat price as the example 
par excellence of what the system 
can do for us! 

We are well aware of the history 
of this situation. The foundations for 
it were laid in the prewar years when, 
by a falsification and misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts, farmers were led to 
believe that the low “slump” prices for 
grain were due to the open market 
system of trading. It was so easy 
to blame the market and not the de- 
pressed state of world trade, and the 
rising European tariffs which, be- 
tween 1928-29 and 1934-36, cut down 
the international demand for whect 
by 30 million quarters. The war gave 
the excuse and opportunity for con- 
trol. The markets were closed and 
the experiment of monopoly selling 
carried into the peace years. Each 
exporting country now seeks advan- 
tages which it could not obtain in 
open competition. 

From Britain’s point of view, the 
excuse for engaging in bulk trade is, 
of course, that the system has been 
forced upon us by our postwar in - 
poverishment and the need to spend 
our money in ways which, all things 
considered, will best serve the nation- 
al interest. This is perfectly under- 
standable, though, in the result, we 
have probably lost more than we have 
gained. What is certain is that the 
whole standard of living of the im- 
porting countries will ultimately do- 
pend either on a recognition of the 
essential justice of competition and 
the impartiality of the open market, 
or on an ability to grow more food 
at home. If the exporters wish to in- 
sure their growers against bad times 
to come they are quite rich enough to 
pay their own insurance premiums. In 
his presidential address to the mem- 
bers of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Assn. last May, J. H. Knight was in 
discerning mood when he said: 

“Now, it seems to me to be certain 
that this country shall, whether we 
like it or not and whether other na- 
tions like it or not, have to produce 
as much as possible of our food at 
home, concentrating principally on 
what our soil and climate are best 
suited to produce and what the urban 
people demand; that we shall have 
to try to acquire the balance of our 
food from those peoples abroad who 
are prepared to accept, without quil- 
bling, our goods and services (we have 
nothing else to give); that we sha’! 
not be able to continue to pay the 
‘fancy’ prices which have been 
charged to us in the last few years, 
but shall have to obtain our require- 
ments as cheaply as circumstances 
permit. We shall not be able to afford 
to rank among contributors to som? 
form of perpetual UNRRA.” 

And that, in truth, is the position 
today. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAY MEETING PLANNED BY 
MONTANA BAKERS’ GROU? 


BILLINGS, MONT.—The 1948 cor- 
vention of the Montana Bakers Ass’. 
has been scheduled to be held at the 
Finlen Hotel in Butte May 1, accorc- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
Eugene Lissa, Lissa Bros. Bakery, 
Billings, ident of the group. Os- 
car Preble, Ideal Bakery, Livingston, 
is secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 
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> de- ” Pastry Flours class, introducing Dr. Franklin C. 
- Bing, director of the AIB, and Tom 
ry —— Smith, executive secretary, American cage 
lown A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE Bakers Assn., as guest speakers. Dr. Call LD, 5, Alva, Oklahoma, for Milling 
neat s Bing described. the major depart- é . 
gave PUSSELL-MILLER ments of the institute with em- Wheat — immediate, prompt and deferred 
- = MILLIN G re re) phasis on the consumer service de- . 
iin 3 ° partment. Mr. Smith discussed the shipment (via the Memphis Gateway). 
@ MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. ' activities of the ABA. 

— 1 = of Occident, American Beauty With the exception of two men, 
var and Other Bakery Flours all of the members of the class have 
m in had a great deal of baking experience. 2 

, a. One third of the men have come to 
| the the school from the wholesale bread 
hee 7 (3 5 : C a branch of the industry; another one 

Tria nin sane e | ALWA PUBLIC TERMINAL 
"en ; wee r cam wholesale bread and cake baking. The 





interests of the remaining men have 


a ” 
_ 7 “Ve Best been as follows: seven house-to-house ELEV ATOR CO 
1on- ¥ ry operators, six multiple retail opera- « 


















































ide 
tors, three wholesale cake and one 
ae Quality Flours wholesale pie bakers, three retailers, ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
* one from a specialty bake shop deal- 
the ff ing With trumen geedacts ead two HAROLD HARRIS, General Manager 
: 7 W. J q JENNISON CoO. members of the allied trades. 
; tl a MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
and 
rket, WORKSHOP IN NUTRITION 
wood a PLANNED BY STANFORD 
0 in- bs ’ ” Established 1893 
imcs Hunter’s CREAM PALO ALTO, CALA two-week 
th to workshop in nutrition will be held at 
s. In Stanford University Aug. 16-18 under 
& In A Kansas Turkey ee ee a OFFE & UARKENER, INC. 
rade Wheat Flour of field studies, it has been announced Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
as in by Dr. Oliver E. Byrd, professor of 
that for more than sixty years has health education who will be director sen ihemiordeccediinredi cae —— 
rtain stood at the very top of the fine of the workshop. + 
r we quality list. The workshop, supported by a grant Nei ‘ 5 
- na- aa from General Mills, Inc., will be tui- Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
duce The Hunter Milling Co. tion-free and will carry four units of 7 
d at Wellington, Kansas regular academic credit. ° 
r on Intended primarily for elementary Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
best school teachers, health education and . Feed Grains 
rban curriculum supervisors, nutrition spe- 
ha\ > Evans Milling Co cialists, and school administrators, the bd 
ol INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U-8.A workshop classes will be limited to Tate end Beant Pear 
- ) ‘often emer rem about 50 persons. po 
quib- acture aD 
have q ee sa FRODUOTS am Fes, << ipen enn Wareenep ‘eve PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
sha!l pacity, 16,000 Bushels PG peel oe 
. The division of field studies is a 


service organization conducted by the 








eel 9 Stanford school of education. It is 

ain ee mananen i anne tae SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Nor R education. 

som? Ss ——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. PACKAGING WEEK SET RED WING SPECI AL 


CLEVELAND — “Proper Packag- 


ing Protects the Product and the 
HARDESTY MILLING CO. Purchaser” has been selected as the BIXOT A 


theme for Packaging Week, April 


our & Quality Millers for 26-30, by the American Management 
‘ . Over Half a Century Assn., sponsors of the event. It will CRE AM O WEST 
stress cost reduction, protection for 














cor- §& Domesticand Export DOVER, OHIO 
Ass) a. producer and consumer and the date PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 
t the will coincide with the association's 
sord- - annual packaging exposition and con- 
ot A Western King Flour ‘crens"st ‘ine somiapat avarosum | THE RED WING MILLING CO. 
cery, here, in which the displays o 
Os. Uniform Bakery Flour companies will show new uses of RED WING, MINNESOTA 
ston, MANE glass, metals, paper and paperboard Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
ocia ANEY MILLING CO. and wood for packing and shipping Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Omaha, Neb. 
Ee a products of all kinds and sizes. 
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WE’RE NOT WEAK ON WEEKS— 
Although there are, we believe, only 
52 ordinary weeks provided for in 
the calendar, there are about twice 
that many special weeks, a represen- 
tative proportion of them having to 
do with persuading somebody to eat 
more of something or other. Running 
down through this category alone we 
discover 

Idaho Potato and Onion Week 

National Cherry Week 

National Donut Week 

Honey for Breakfast Week 

National Restaurant Week 

National Raisin Week 

Iced Tea Week 

National Honey Week 

National Apple Week 

National Wine Week 

National Peanut Week 

National Soup Week 

National Fish Week 

Turkey Week 

Some time ago, noting a national 
weakness of major proportions, we 
began jotting down on odd scraps of 
paper, book margins and shirt cuffs 
the names of sundry special weeks 
that happened to come to our atten- 

tion, Then, suddenly, there popped 
in a 10¢, 25-page government bulletin 
(we ought to have known that this 
would happen!) which appears to 
bring together a complete list of spe- 
cial days, weeks and months now 
currently celebrated. They number 
more than 260. 

This laborious fruit of government 
research stems from the paternal De- 
partment of Commerce, which aims 
thus “to assist business men in co- 
ordinating advertising and other pro- 
motional plans with such events.” 
The publication seems to be a revival 
of a pamphlet that was issued from 
time to time up to 1943, but was dis- 
continued because of the war. The 
purposes of the events, so far as they 
are discoverable, which in many cases 
would seem impossible, are stated in 
the sponsors’ words. 


@ Souping up the Soup—How are 
we to rationalize this special week 
business? Foreigners on our planet, 
no less than the men of Mars, must 
be completely mystified by it. They 
can be imagined as saying: “What 
do people do in the other 51 weeks 
if you let them have things only in 
one week?” Or, “Gorge me on pota- 
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toes for a week and see if you can 
make me gulp ’em in the other 51!” 

Is it simply a spectacular week- 
long bulge in sales that’s aimed at? 
American Restaurant Magazine sup- 
plies an answer in the case of soup 
week. “A week of intensive promo- 
tion,” it says, “is designed to get all 
interested parties to pour forth their 
best efforts so that the public is force- 
fully reminded of something they 
ought to eat every day of every week. 
So the National Restaurant Assn. says 
to all restaurant keepers, ‘Give soup 
both barrels for luncheon and din- 
ner.’ Net result, certainly the soup 
manufacturers will profit. Certainly 
the restaurants will profit, because 
soup is a good profit item. But is that 
the end of it? Not at all. American 
restaurants will have performed an- 
other great public service. They will 
have sold Americans another good 
eating habit and in the end it will 
be Mr. and Mrs. John Public and all 
the little Publics who will have bene- 
fited most.” 

So, you see, the special week essen- 
tially is a device of the do-gooders. 
This is a little clearer in some weeks 
than in others; for example: National 
Crime Prevention Week, National 
Sew and Save Week, American 
Brotherhood Week, National Save 
Your Vision Week, National Negro 
Health Week, U.S.-Canada Goodwill 
Week, National Noise Abatement 
Week, National Posture Week, Be 
Kind to Animals Week, Children’s 
Aid Society Week, National Swim for 
Health Week, Lessons in Truth Week, 
Fire Prevention Week, National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped 
Week, Better Parenthood Week and 
National Prosperity Week. 

There isn’t room to mention all the 
kinds of weeks, or even the special 
days or months, which also are nu- 
merous. But here are some of the 
fanciest ones: 


Large Size Week 
National Heart Week 
National Hobby Week 
National Want “4 Week 


National Sweater Week 

National Letter Writing Week 

National Cat Week 

International Golden Rule Week 

Better Floors Week 

Knitting Week 

National Be Kind to Taxpayers Week 
@ The whole busimess, which to us 
seems pretty silly, might be summed 
up in National Laugh Week, which 
begins each year on April Fools’ Day. 
However, there seems to be a more 
solemn, good-doing purpose even in 
this event, which is sponsored by the 
Humor Business Publishing Co., 104 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y., and 


the National Laugh Week Founda- 
tion, same address. The purpose, -say 
these sponsors, is “to spotlight the 
activities of laugh-makers; to pay 
tribute to the laugh-makers in all 
fields of the seven laughing arts; to 
help put a smile on the map of Amer- 
ica.” 

Maybe that’s the thing to do—just 
smile at the whole business. A note 
of irritation, however, creeps into the 
picture in one quarter, for down in 
Georgia the merchants in a tobacco 
growing center have proclaimed 
Leave Us Alone Week. This seven 
day period is aimed primarily to sup- 
press drives for money for this and 
that, but might just as appropriately 
be directed at the special days, weeks 
and months by those who are irri- 
tated and not amused by them. 


On page 28 of The Northwestern 
Miller of March 9 appeared the head- 
line, “Merchant Turns Miller.” This 
has brought from ene of our careful 
readers the sapient but somewhat 
misanthropical remark: “Some day 
I hope to see a headline in your 
distinguished publication reading, 
‘Miller Turns Merchant’.” 


A drug named “rutin” has been ex- 
tracted from the buckwheat plant. 
This drug, it is proclaimed, retards 
the process of aging in blood vessels 
and thus lessens, the prospect of a 
stroke resulting from ruptured ar- 
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tries-or veins. Salaam to buckwheat! 
The plant long since was immortal!y 
deserving of man’s benison through 
the gastronomic flower of its fruit-- 
we mean the stack of bucks, hot 
from the griddle. Now it earns a new 
erown as friend of humankind. 


* * * 


Flour Sanpete 


A tribute to flour milled at Sanpe‘: 
Utah, in 1872, was found in a Jamai 
ginger bottle imbedded in the top st 
of the entrance at the stately ‘ 
George Latter-day Saint (Mormo 
church which was just being repair< 
The tribute is a handwritten poem 
James G. Bleak, Dixie historic: 
whose son James is named as one > 
the stonecutters. The poem reads: 


Full Seven long years 

We now have worked, 

And from our task 

Have never shirked; 

We have oft’ fared short, 
_ For many an hour, 

And now are fed 

On Sanpete flour. 


We have labored long 
For many a year, 
This noble structure 
For to Rear, 

And thus we've often 
Lacked for bread. 
You've nobly worked, 
By all was said. 

Four hundred miles 
We haul our flour. 
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“When I inquired to know how did Bullhead Brown fe: 
about all the carryin’s on regardful of makin’ darkies- a 
poor whites and folks like him an’ me all jes’ alike,” sa 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mil! 







“Bullhead said: 


done much worryin’ erbout it 1 
to now, seein’ I knows when \ 
all dies we got to go through t 
same gate an’ mebby git ma: 
snow white an’ mebby not, a 
ontil then it don’t make mu 
never mind one way or t’other 0 
me, seein’ you pays me more’n |'s 

worth when I works, an’ I can beat the pans 
1 


Cre stm 


yp 
~~ 


‘Well, Misteh Fetch, I aii 


re OO O'U er 


— 
~ 


off’n you when the bassfish gits to risin’ a 
mos’ genr’lly finds your squirrel licker after you done fc - 
get where you hidden it. So I allow we’re both all right it 
what we’re good at an’ I’d ruther leave the las’ decidin’ 0 
Godalmighty instead of trustin’ it to the sheriff, on accou it 
I ain’t got no use for him no way.’” —R.E.5. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Problems in Roller Mill Design 


By A. M. Marsh 


sign is commanding a lot of at- 
tention from both operative mill- 
ers’ groups and by the builders of 
oller mills. There is also a lot of 
difference of opinion between millers 
and between machinery builders re- 
‘arding the suggested features that 
hould be and are being incorporated 
into the new models. 
Preferences have become estab- 
shed from years of use and custom 
a hard thing to change. 
The flour milling industry is look- 
ig for new designs in machinery. 
ome new machines are already on 
1e market and are meeting with 
favor. The industry is united in the 
firm belief that better mills can be 
built by making use of present-day 
manufacturing methods and mate- 
rials. Naturally it is hoped that some- 
thing that is new and better, not just 
new and different, will come out of 
all this interest by millers and by 
machinery builders. 


Many Problems in Design 

There are a number of things to 
be taken into account in the design- 
ing of a roller machine to fit the con- 
venience, the preferences and cus- 
toms of the American operative mill- 
er. It is proper that it should be that 
way; the height of a roller machine, 
convenience of its adjusting mechan- 
ism, the height of the inspection door 
and convenience of adjustments—a 
backache job for the grinder if the 
doors are too low. The American 
miller wants the door of such height 
that he can stand erect to obtain 
samples of stock while he adjusts 
his rolls. Machinery builders have 
found that out the hard way. We have 
learned through necessity, especially 
in the U.S., the merit of the large 
door giving access to stock under- 
neath the rolls. For years these doors 
were too small, making it difficult to 
adjust and care for scrapers or brush- 
es and some of them did not open 
any too easily in case of stock choke- 
up. 

When the battery system of rolls 
was considered, one of the objections 
offered was: What would happen in 
case of a choke-up? The problem al- 
ways had been there, but it seemed 
more acute in the battery system of 
rolls. To overcome this objection 2 
large door was designed and balanced 
80 it would automatically open with 
& minimum of pressure from the in- 
side and allow the stock to roll out. 
The convenience of such a door has 
been recognized and is now in general 
use, 


Tse subject of new roller mill de- 


It is easy to get into a rut. Call it 
a custom if that is prettier. The case 
of the inspection door is cited only 
to show how slow we sometimes are 
in catching on to new ideas. 


Resistance to Change 

Some interesting stories can be 
told of trying to get people to use 
new tools—such as workers picking 
up a wheelbarrow filled with earth 
and carrying it instead of pushing it. 
Things just as ridiculous as this are 
happening every day in places where 
the proper use of a wheelbarrow is 
not known, but where it is the cus- 
tom to carry everything. 

In order that a roller machine 
would meet the present-day require- 
ments it should have easy access to 
its working parts, to service, to clean 
and change rolls in the minimum of 
time. To do all of these things and 
have the design meet the present 
cry for streamlining is not simple. 

There are problems in a flour mill 
of lubrication, cleaning, servicing, ad- 
justing with proper thought to fire 
hazards that just does not make it 
possible to make a roller machine 
look like a streamlined refrigerator. 

The infestation problem has 
brought up the question of insect 
proof hoppers in roller mill bases. 
Anything that throws a manufac- 
tured unit out of standard materially 
increases its cost. 

Hoppers cannot be standardized. It 
would increase building costs and in- 


terfere with the layout of machinery. 
Hoppers could be put in roller ma- 
chines if they were all alike. Any 
way you do it, it leaves a space for 
dust to collect and infestation to take 
place. 

Some may prefer to continue our 
present-day practice of building a 
concrete hopper after the location has 
been determined. In arranging a 
grinding floor to best spouting ad- 
vantage, and to avoid beams, it of- 
ten requires hoppering to one side 
or the other. There are so many ideas 
about this one question that a manu- 
facturer would hardly know what to 
make. There are many likes and dis- 
likes. 

The manufacturer’s purpose in ar- 
riving at a roller design is to incor- 
porate the largest number of im- 
portant features as experience has 
proven, and to do it at a reasonable 
cost and to appeal to the largest 
numbers of users. For instance, the 
location of roll adjustment between 
Allis-Chalmers and Nordyke & Mar- 
mon is very strong in some operators’ 
minds. 


It Looks Easy at First 


The first look at a roller machine 
by a designer makes the whole thing 
seem very simple, compared to some 
machines in other industries. What 
makes the problem difficult is that 
the industry is so old and principal 
features have changed so little that 
many don’t want to change. It is only 


A battery of six Allis-Chalmers double roller mills being assembled for 
delivery. 


two rolls or cylinders running to- 
gether at different speeds. But roller 
machines have been used many years 
and habits have become very fixed. 
This is the way it looks off-hand 
to a designer. When the engineer 
starts to reckon with the direction of 
rotation of the rolls he has a number 
of choices. Some arrangements have 
gained favor in America and others 
in Europe. There were reasons, good 
reasons, for the differences. The ar- 
rangement in America has pretty 


This picture shows the front view of 
a style A double roller mill and the 
method of driving the rolls by means 
of one belt from the shaft below the 
floor. 


much settled down over a period of 
years to what was generally known 
as style “A” and style “B” drives for 
double roller machines. 

This arrangement gave the correct 
rotation of rolls and a means of tight- 
ening the belts when running. Pro- 
duction in recent years has been 
almost completely of the style “A” 
type. 

Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., has kindly 
assisted the writer by preparing a 
sketch of the Odell roller mill which 
was built many years ago, but which 
is still in operation in one of his 
company’s mill units. The sketch 
shows to what length some builders 
went to get proper rotation, align- 
ment of counter shafts, and a means 
of tightening belts. Mr. Veeck, in 
transmitting the sketch of the Odell 
mill, had in his letter one paragraph 

(Continued on page 19a) 
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and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of-vitamins. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


e Ul. anufacturing Chem sts 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. - In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto « Valleyfield 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 
Buffalo,N. Y. + 


St. Louis, Mo. > 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rahway, N. J. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A Guaranty of Funity and Reliability 
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Origin and Detection of Extraneous Matter in Flour 


By George D. Wagner 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


and/or rodent origin, occasion- 

ally present in flour, may be 
either detrimental to public health or 
offensive to public decency. 

As early as 1912 (1), the federal 
government seized a lot of flour 
which was alleged to be “filthy be- 
cause it had become contaminated 
with worms, insects and beetles, as 
well as excreta.” A legal precedent 
was established by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals which held the flour to be 
unfit for human consumption since 
“even though the worms, insects and 
beetles could be removed, the flour 
would still contain more or less husks 
and excreta from the worms.” 

This decision seems the result of 
deductive reasoning, as techniques 
for the detection of such microscopic 
foreign material were not developed 
until the late thirties. 


iy ana/or roden matter of insect 


Detection of Contamination 

Wilder and Joslyn published a tech- 
nique for the detection of worm and 
insect fragments in tomato products 
in 1937 (2). In 1937, Howard (3) used 
mineral oil to detect insect excre- 
ment in flour and published his meth- 
od in 1939. A small quantity of flour 
was placed on a glass slide and treat- 
ed with a few drops of mineral oil. 
Under the binocular microscope, the 


flour appeared transparent, while 
the insect excrement, appearing 
translucent, was easily detected. 


Larger insect fragments, pieces of 
legs, antennae and wing covers were 
readily detected by this method but 
quantitative results could not be ex- 
pected. 

In late 1938, the Food and Drug 
Administration published a gasoline 
flotation method for the recovery of 
extraneous matter in flour (4). 

Cotton, et al., (5) artificially in- 
fested clean flour with flour beetles 
over a period of 27 weeks. They con- 
cluded that ordinary tests would not 
necessarily reveal that flour had been 
heavily infested with insects over a 
considerable period of time, and flo- 
tation tests and flour oil tests must 
be employed to determine the pres- 
ence of insect contamination. (Figure 
1). 

Efforts in the late thirties were di- 
rected toward the detection of ex- 
traneous matter which resulted from 
insects living in the flour after proc- 
essing or had become incorporated in 
the finished product during the mill- 
ing operation. During the past few 
years, another source of extraneous 
matter of insect and rodent origin 
has been determined. 


Sources of Contamination 

Contaminants of finished flour may 
originate in the raw product (wheat), 
become incorporated in the finished 
product during processing, or be ac- 
quired in passage through distribu- 
tion channels. 

Wheat—Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration officials, in prepared papers 
delivered at mill sanitation schools, 
have stated: “We are not unmindful 
that wheat and corn may contain a 
Small amount of unavoidable field in- 
festation with insects. In most cases, 
this is very small and is largely elim- 
inated during the milling process.” 

Wheat may become infested with 
the angoumois grain moth or the 


“true weevil” either in producer 
storage, small line elevator or ter- 
minal storage. Proper fumigation of 
such grain will kill all stages of the 
insects, and subsequent cleaning will 
remove the dead adults or visible 
evidence of the presence of these 
pests. The dead immature stages are 
still present inside the wheat kernels 
and defy detection by any practical 
means. 

In the past year, a lot of wheat 
was obtained which contained an av- 
erage of 10 weevils per pan sample. 
The wheat was thoroughly fumigated 
prior to treatment by a receiving 
separator. A sample, submitted to the 
State Grain Grading Department, 
graded No. 2 soft red winter wheat. 
Had the history of the wheat been 
unknown, it would have been accept- 
ed for milling. In order to determine 
the amount of extraneous matter 
which could be expected to occur in 
flour from the milling of such wheat, 
a 60-bu. lot was milled on an experi- 
mental mill. The number of insect 
fragments in flour from the various 
streams are shown in Table 1. The 
number of fragments per pound of 
flour is shown in the table. 

Table 1—Degree of Contamination Found in 
Flour Milled From Wheat Known 


to Be Infested 
Rodent 


Mill stream Fragments hairs 
SOG TEES “Sic cavocccseios 1,503 0 
2nd break ...........+6. 351 0 
SRE Oe 225 0 
40 BHORE oc ccccccscccer 1,161 0 
Se EE £3 can ececseuee 981 0 
lst middlings .......... 90 0 
2nd middlings .......... 243 0 
Sra mid@dlings .......... 666 9 
4th middlings .......... 1,332 0 
5th middlings .......... 675 0 
6th middlings .......... 1,647 9 
7th middlings .......... 2,520 18 
SORT OMEEEEE nécdcasbpesees 72 9 
ED sit kno 6 ee 60.406 684 0 
ist tailings ............ 2,862 9 
2nd tailings ............ 3,357 27 
Germ dust reel flour.... 980 63 
Cyclone Dust Flour .... 1,485 118 
Eas Te GGPED co cccccccocs 153 0 
Se, Gs GUO bes esicrceses 1,602 0 
PORE oc ce Sisrdetscversivs 9 0 
Pees : BOOP. esc secceccee 1,350 0 
GS. CHORE ROMP 6c cecccses 1,557 9 
2nd Clear Flour ....... 1,350 0 


The wheat used in the above ex- 
periments was cleaned by the usual 
system of grain cleaning — milling 
separator, oat and weed seed ma- 
chine and three scourers. Can there 
be any doubt that wheat may con- 
tain the contaminants which often 
appear as insect and/or rodent hair 





Figure 1—Macrophotographs of eggs and excrement of the more com- 
mon insects that may infest wheat flour. (Pictures by courtesy of Dr. R. 
Cotton, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U.S. Department 


of. Agriculture.) 


fragments in flour? Figures 2 and 3 
show indentifiable insect fragments 
that originate in apparently sound 
wheat. 

“Rodent hair fragments in flour 
originate in the wheat during stor- 
age or are acquired while the prod- 




















Fig. 2—Above is shown a rice weevil after crushing. A large number 
of fragments may be anticipated in the finished flour if dead insects are 
not removed prior to actual milling of the wheat. 








uct is in channels of distribution. 
Examination of some 3,000 mills after 
fumigation has failed to show a single 
rat above the roll floor in any mill. 
Biologists state that one rat will 
shed 500,000 hairs each six months. 
Examinations of material removed 
from wheat during the cleaning proc- 
ess further offers proof the origin of 
this type of foreign material orig- 
inates in the wheat. 

Extraneous material of mill origin 
(Figure 4) indicates the type of in- 
sect which. may contribute to foreign 
material in flour. If the analyst is 
familiar with insect morphology, 
identification of fragments is often 
possible and the origin contamination 
is thus indicated. 


Wheat as Infestation Source 

Since we have discussed two pos- 
sible sources of extraneous matter, it 
seems desirable to determine which 
of the two might be the greater con- 
tributor to undesirable, foreign ma- 
terial in flour. Data in Table 2 indi- 
cate the answer. 

Ten analyses of 240 bu. of wheat 
indicated its freedom from contam- 
ination by insects and rodents. This 
quantity of wheat was divided into 
four lots of 60 bu. each. The mois- 
ture content of all lots was stand- 


(Continued on page 26a) 
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Improvement of Properties in Wheat Varieties 


- 


HE main purpose in originating 

I and developing new wheat vari- 

eties in the various wheat 
classes is to obtain a better yield 
and at the same time maintain or 
even improve the properties as meas- 
ured by comparison with the vari- 
eties which established the standards 
for the wheat class. Yield in bush- 
els an acre is a definite measure of 
the capacity of a variety to meet 
the various cultural and soil condi- 
tions. This criterion must be met 
first or the variety will not he ac- 
ceptable to the growers, no matter 
what other desirable properties it 
naay-have. 

Intrinsic quality which meets the 
demands of the millers and bakers 
is more difficult to measure and is 
therefore best appraised in compari- 
son with varieties which have met 
the standards of requirements for 
their particular kind of wheat. The 
quality found in the imported Turkey 
became the standard for what was 
wanted in a hard red winter wheat. 
Likewise, Marquis from Canada was 
adopted as the standard for hard 
red spring wheat. Obviously these 
would not be suitable as standards 
for soft and some white wheats and 
hence other varieties serve as meas- 
ures for the quality wanted. 


Decrease in Soil Fertility 


With continuous cultivation, new 
varieties must meet increasingly more 
difficult cultural conditions. When 
hard wheats were first grown on 
the recently broken prairie soils, the 
protein content was generally high 
and of good quality because of the 
abundante of mineral elements and 
nitrates in the soil. A much larger 
proportion of wheat was at that time 
used to make bread flour to be used 
with yeast as the leavening agent. 
A high protein content is the first 
requisite in such wheat and may cov- 
er up some minor defects. With the 
continuous growing of wheat, soil 
nitrogen is being depleted. Some 
wheat soils in the southwest have 
only about two thirds as much nitro- 
gen as when the sod was first brok- 
en. There was alsa an abundance 
of essential mineral elements in avail- 
able forms. With continued cultiva- 
tion and cropping much of this orig- 
inal fertility has been depleted. Of 
particular importance is the loss of 
organic matter which is the main 
source of the nitrates. 


Loss of organic matter also de- 
creases the water-absorbing and wa- 
ter-holding capacity of the soil. With 
less organic matter, the soil is less 
open and there is more run-off. As 
the cultural environment becomes 
less favorable, new varieties must be 
more vigorous in their ability to flour- 
ish under more adverse conditions. 
That is, they must produce as well 
or better than the old varieties un- 
der more favorable conditions and 
at the same time have satisfactory 
quality. 


Standards Under More Adverse 
Conditions 


In addition to less favorable soil 
conditions, wheat diseases such as 
smut and rust have become more 
common and even more virulent. Sus- 
ceptibility to rust has caused Mar- 
quis to be replaced by resistant vari- 
eties. Rusts undergo evolution and 
varieties once immune become sus- 
ceptible and hence new varieties 
which are resistant to the more viru- 
lent rusts must be continually de- 
veloped. 

Insect enemies have also become 
more abundant and varieties which 
resist these are necessary. All this 
requires a continuous wheat breeding 
program. It would seem that the 
problems of breeding varieties with 
good yielding capacities would be 
enough without introducing the addi- 
tional requirements that the new 
varieties must at least equal the old 
in milling and baking properties. But 
this must be and is done. No new va- 
riety will be accepted for distribu- 
tion by any public institution unless 
it meets the commercial as well as 
the agronomic requirements. 


Basis for Wheat Improvement 


The germ cells in the wheat kernel 
contain the genes or elements of 
the germ plasm by which the heredi- 
tary characters are transmitted. The 
certainty of this transmission of char- 
acteristics is the basis of wheat im- 
provement. “What a man sows that 
shall he also reap” is one of the 
most ancient sayings. In a broad 
way, a spring wheat has character- 
istics which adapts it to be grown 
where spring seeding is necessary 
because of temperatures too low for 
survival of wheat seedlings. 

Winter wheat has characteristics 
which adapts it for fall sowing and 
survival of a milder winter than 


prevail in spring wheat areas. With- 
in these general classes varieties dif- 
fer in their cold, drouth and other 
resistances to unfavorable cultural 
environments, and also to plant dis- 
eases or insect enemies. Because these 
resistances are transmitted from one 
generation to the next, improvement 
is made possible. 


Promoters of Wheat Improvement 


Wheat improvement or changes in 
characteristics before modern méth- 
ods of plant breeding were developed 
took place naturally by cross fer- 
tilization and the greater adaptation 
to survival by the more vigorous 
plants (Clark, 1937). Because of this 
natural crossing and survival it was 
possible to find plants of superior 
promise. New and better strains have 
been hunted for about 100 years and 
this search continues by people en- 
gaged in wheat improvement. In the 
U.S. the leading work is done in the 
agricultural experiment stations in 
the leading wheat states and by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
these two work in cooperation. New 
varieties are also developed by pri- 
vate plant breeders. In Europe and 
other areas these seem to be more 
prominent than the state agencies, 
but the latter are becoming increas- 
ingly more important. Russia, Aus- 
tralia and Canada are prominent 
among the larger countries; England 
and Sweden among the smaller wheat 
growers. 


Main Procedures 


Three main methods are used in 
originating new varieties or new 
wheats: (1) transfers or introduc- 
tions from one country or wheat 
region to another; (2) selections 
from mixtures or natural hybrids 
found in a general wheat field; (3) 
artificial crossing followed by selec- 
tions from progeny. 

Plant introductions have been ex- 
tensively followed. “The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has obtained 
over: 8,000 foreign introductions of 
wheat and now has viable seed from 
nearly 5,000 of these” (Clark, 1937). 
The most conspicuous examples of 
plant introduction are: Marquis from 
Canada, Turkey and Kharkof as well 
as Durum from Russia, Mediter- 
ranean from a port on this sea, and 
Baart from Australia. The value and 
success of these wheats are attested 
by the extent of their acreage, their 
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performance, and acceptance in com- 
mercial usage; and last but not least, 
by the transmission of their supe- 
rior characteristics in crosses made 
to produce new varieties. The three 
main criteria for the acceptance and 
continued growing of any wheat vari- 
ety are: (1) adaptations to the cul- 
tural conditions, particularly climate 
and soil with resultant better yields; 
(2) resistance to plant diseases and 
insect enemies; and (3) wide accept- 
ance for use in milling and baking 


Wheat Importations 


Turkey wheat was introduced by 
the Mennonites who emigrated from 
southern Russia in 1873 and settled 
in central Kansas. This wheat was 
resistant to drouth and thus was wel! 
adapted to the Kansas climate which 
was similar to that where this wheat 
had become. established. Turkey 
wheat laid the foundation for the 
wheat empire in Kansas and the oth- 
er states which are adapted to grow 
hard red winter wheat. ; 


Flour from Turkey wheat had one 
drawback in having much more of 
the yellow color due to carotene 
than either the spring wheats or the 
soft winter wheats to which the 
people had become accustomed. This 
problem was successfully solved by 
the introduction of flour bleaching 
This, however, was done against con- 
siderable opposition from people whc 
believed that bleaching was a danger- 
ous practice. 

Kharkof and some other varieties 
very similar to Turkey constituted 
another importation from Russia 
made by M. A. Carleton of the U.S 
Department of Agriculture in 1900 
These did not gain the extensive dis- 
tribution of Turkey which has been 
the most widely grown variety in the 
U. S. Turkey and Kharkof have 
served as a standard for quality tc 
which new winter wheats are com- 
pared. Turkey has now largely beer 
replaced by other varieties, particu- 
larly Blackhull and Tenmarg. Thesé« 
in turn are followed by other new 
varieties such as Pawnee, Comanche 
and Wichita, which are meeting the 
requirements due to changing condi- 
tions. 

Durum was brought to North Da- 
kato by Russian settlers about 1898 
In addition, Kubanka, a leading Dur- 
um wheat was brought from Russié 
in 1900 by Mr. Carleton. The very 
notable rust resistance by Durun 
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soon caused this wheat to be widely 

wn. The flour, however, was poor- 
ly adapted to bread baking and the 
large amount of Durum produced. was 
a problem. This was solved by find- 
ing the uses to which Durum is 
adapted. Now not enough of this 
wheat is often not grown to meet 
the demand. 


Baart- wheat was introduced from 
Australia by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in 1900. This wheat 
has been recognized as one of the 
most drouth resistant varieties in the 
U.S. Federation, another drouth re- 
sistant wheat, was introduced from 
Australia in 1914, by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. These two 
wheats have been extensively grown 
under dry farming conditions in the 
far Northwest states. But as with 
several other older varieties, these 
are rapidly being replaced by new 
var oties. 

)\ editerranean, a soft winter wheat, 
wa: sent to North America from 
son. © port on the Mediterranean Sea, 
hen e the name. This wheat has 
ser.cd as a standard for quality of 
nev. soft winter wheats which are 
lei s developed. 


Wheat Selections 


reat improvement by selection 
f.< mixtures and natural hybrids 
in ‘ne field started early in the last 
cer ury. Fultz, a soft red winter 
wh at, originated in this way and 
wa. named in honor of Abraham 
Fu!'z. Blackhull, a hard red winter 
what, is the most conspicuous recent 
exe nple of a wheat originating by 
sel'ction. The selection was made 
in « field of Turkey wheat in 1912, 
by arl G. Clark of Sedgwick, Kan- 
sas, a few miles north of Wichita. 
It was distributed in 1917 and its 
wi acceptance for growing by 
farmers was phenomenal. This was 
due to its drouth resistance, superior 
appearance in the field, good yielding 
capacity, and high test weight by 
which its commercial grade was 
above that of other varieties. At first 
it met considerable opposition from 
millers because its behavior in mill- 
ing was such that special adjustments 
were necessary. Bakers also had trou- 
ble because its mixing tolerance was 
less than that of the Turkey flour 
to which they had become accus- 
tomed. This situation was aggravated 
by the fact that high speed bakery 
mixers were becoming more widely 
used. Over-mixing would easily hap- 
pen with resultant sticky dough which 
was difficult to handle by dividers 
and moulders. As millers and bak- 
ers have become accustomed to 
Blackhull these difficulties have been 
overcome, 


New Varieties by Crossing 


Cross fertilization by. manual oper- 
ation makes it possible to blend the 
desirable characteristics of two or 
more wheats. Because it is done un- 
der rigid control of the parents se- 
lected for the crossing, this method 
1s much more efficient and reliable 
than the natural crossing. The wheat 
flower is self-fertilized and hence 
natural crossing is rare or only occa- 
Sional. Artificial crossing makes pos- 
Sible the starting of many strains 
from whose progeny selections and 
rejections are made. A main prob- 
lem of the plant breeder is to decide 
what to reject from the many strains 
made by crossing. The soft winter 
Wheat Fulcaster, was one of the 
earliest notable wheats obtained by 
erossing Fultz and Lancaster, fol- 
lowed by selection. The name Ful- 
Caster illustrates the composite nam- 
ing of a new variety. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Marquis, the notable spring wheat, 
originated from a cross between Red 
Fife and Hard Red Calcutta. The 
cross was made by Dr. C. E. Saun- 
ders in Canada. It is reported that 
in making his selections from the 
progeny, he studied the quality of the 
gluten obtained by chewing a few 
kernels. 

Red Fife was an importation from 
Europe, but had been improved by 
selection. From crosses with Marquis 
came Thatcher and Ceres which are 
now leading spring wheats and oth- 
ers are following. The hard winter 
wheat Tenmarg resulted from a cross 
between the spring wheat Marquis 


and the winter wheat Kanred. The 
excellent performance of the vari- 
eties resulting from crossing with 
Marquis indicates the superiority of 
its germ plasm. Many more excellent 


varieties have resulted from crossing — 


as shown by Clark (1937). 


Cold Resistance 


Resistance to cold is one of the 
characteristics sought in wheat im- 
provement. Injury by cold results 
when ice forms in the tissues. Re- 
sistance to the formation of ice in 
the cell sap is increased by a high- 
er concentration of sugar and also 
by the colloidal condition of the pro- 
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tein. Substances in solution lower 
the freezing point. The formation of 
ice crystals can take place only when 
the water molecules have such free- 
dom of movement that they can. ar- 
range themselves according to the 
pattern in ice. Protein in colloidal 
suspension and sugar in solution hin- 
der such movements because. the 
water molecules are absorbed or 
bound to these larger molecules. This 
lack of freedom hinders the forma- 
tion of ice crystals but this protection 
is limited by certain conditions as 
will be indicated. 

Both experiments and experience 
have shown that a sudden onset of 
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low temperature following mild 
weather is more harmful than much 
lower temperatures if these come on 
more gradually. The process is known 
as hardening and the temperature at 
which this starts is about 41° F 

This degree of temperature ap- 
pears to be on the border line be- 
tween growing and nongrowing. Vari- 
eties which respond best to harden- 
ing in the late fall have greater 
cold resistance. This is one definite 
characteristic which may help in 
selecting varieties which will sur- 
vive low temperatures. 

Winter wheat varieties are thor- 
oughly tested for cold resistance both 
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by experiments under artificial cold 
and by field experiments. By: means 
of controlled low temperatures: it is 
possible to reject many strains be- 
fore field testing starts. Because: cli- 
mate is variable a variety may sur- 
vive in a succession of mild win- 
ters and thus a false indication may 
be obtained in regard to cold resist- 
ance. Different wheat varieties dis- 
tributed by the state experiment sta- 
tions and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture have been so thoroughly 
tested for cold resistance that definite 
regions for each variety may be rec- 
ommended. However, unusually low 
temperatures do occur. Hence in spite 


of these precautions, injury does re- 
sult if the drop in temperature is too 
sudden or if it descends below the 
lowest degree of resistance. The 
amount of protection from snow or 
plant residues is also a factor. 


Drouth Resistance 


Varying drouth resistance is usual- 
ly ascribed to differences in root ex- 
tension, differences in ability to be- 
come adjusted to a slow intake of 
water, and differences in the osmotic 
pull that plants exert on the soil 
water (Lyon and Buckman, 1922). 
Plants also differ in the rate at which 
they lose water. The Turkey win- 
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ter wheats by the process of evolu- 
tion in a relatively dry climate had 
become adjusted to low supplies of 
water. It is a common observation 
that wheats grown under low rain- 
fall such as semi-arid, have much 
shorter stems than wheats grown 
under miore abundant rainfall. This 
means less leaf surface for loss of 
water. The ability of varieties-to sur- 





vive under low moisture conditions 
are tested as well as the resistance 
to cold. 

World Wide Wheat Improvement 


done in the main wheat producing 
countries of the world. While yield 
per unit area of land must always 
be the first consideration, attentior 
is also given to the properties whict 
adapt the wheats for various uses 
Canada has a most extensive wheat 
improvement program. For its spring 
wheats which are the most extensive- 4 
ly grown special attention must be | 
given to dough resistance and tc ( 
earliness to escape frosts before ma- ( 
turity. Since most of Canada’s wheai | 
is exported to countries which grov 
weak wheats, the qualities of strengt! H 
needed to reinforce these wheats | | 
must receive special consideration { , 

Prewar Russia had 30 plant breed | 
ing stations (Clark, 1937). Improve 
ment is sought both by plant im ‘ 
portations and plant breeding. Whea i 
varieties to succeed in the Sovie ‘ 
Union must first of all be good yield ; 
ers, which involves resistance to cold 
drouth and various plant disease 
such as rust, smut, as well as th: { 
Hessian fly. At the same time the: 
must have satisfactory milling an 
baking qualities. 

Most European wheat growin; 
countries were improving thei 
wheats in prewar time. While mos 
attention was given to the yield fac 
tor, more and more attention wa 
given to the development of varietie 
which had superior milling and bak } 
ing qualities (Shollenberger, 1936). i 

Several European countries ar° 
handicapped in obtaining the desired 
quality wanted for bread baking b) 
conditions of climate and soil. Th 
soils are old and depleted in nitro 
gen and organic matter. The climat 
is moist like in the soft wheat prc 
ducing states of the U.S. In spite 
of this handicap, the variety Yeo- 
man, developed by R. H. Biffen in 
England, is claimed to produce flou 
suitable for bread baking withou 
the addition of strong importe:l 
wheats. 

In many European countries, pr - 
vate enterprises at first took the lea | 
in wheat improvement but later th» 
government agencies assumed som? 
support. This was particularly tru: 
in France and Germany. In Chin: 
wheat breeding work by public ir 
stitutions was extensive before the 
Sino-Japanese war. In China, whici § 
is one of the three major whet | 
producing countries of the worl:, 
easy shattering is a common cha - 
acteristic because the Chinese farn - 
ers wanted ease in threshing since § 
this was done mostly by hand powe .. 
Some of the newer varieties are sa’ 1 
to yield about one third more the. 
the old. Wheat improvement has al:) 
a prominent place in Australia, A’- ‘ 
gentina and India as well as in se\- 
eral of the smaller countries, notab y © 
Sweden. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Advances in the Control of Rodents 


EFORE the war our three most 

useful rodent poisons were im- 

ported. Red squill came from the 
Mediterranean Sea area. Strychnine 
came from India and French Indo- 
china, Thallium sulfate came from 
Germany, France and Belgium. Hos- 
tilities cut off almost all those 
sources at the time that the armed 
forces were planning and executing 
the Pacific campaigns that sent our 
troops into areas where many strange 
rat-borne diseases existed. Other fac- 
tors added to the urgency: Rodents 
stroyed crops, and there was great 
ed of food; in many theaters of 
ir we had concentrations of men 
10d supplies, which were prey to at- 
*k by rats and mice; there were 
ntacts with species and populations 
rats not previously encountered 
great numbers of human beings. 
The shortage of effective rat poi- 
1s Was extremely serious. A start 
d been made in the search for 
bstitute materials. Two independ- 
t groups had intensified their ef- 
‘ts and each had made progress. 
rt P. Richter of Johns Hopkins 
iiversity, had discovered the tox- 
ty to laboratory rats of ANTU, or 
vhanapthylthiourea. The Fish and 
ildlife Service of the Department 
Interior, at its Wildlife Research 
Laboratory in Denver, studied a num- 
r of promising compounds. When 
ie emergency appeared to be acute, 
he value of research programs was 
cognized by the Office of Scientific 
esearch and Development, and funds 
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were provided to put them into high 
gear. The accomplishments that re- 
sulted were distinctly a product of 
war, but they are now available to 
enhance the peacetime welfare and 
economy. 

ANTU soon was produced in quan- 
tity adequate for widespread testing, 
and, at Dr. Richter’s request, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service entered 


into cooperation with his group to 
determine the value of the new poison 
for the control of both rats and field 
rodents. Although ANTU killed Nor- 
way rats readily, black and Alex- 
andrine rats were less susceptible, 
and house mice and most field ro- 
dents were relatively unaffected by it. 
It was found to be dangerous to 
dogs, cats, hogs and chickens, but 
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almost nontoxic to monkeys. These 
findings indicated that ANTU should 
be useful in areas where the Norway 
rat predominated, that it should be 
used with a degree of caution where 
pets are present, but that it ap- 
peared to resemble red squill in the 
matter of safety to human beings. 
The search for new poisons led to 
the demonstration of compound 1080, 
or sodium fluoroacetate, as a rodent- 
icide. In this discovery the Patuxent 
Wildlife Research Refuge in Mary- 
land accumulated and tested many 
potential rodenticides, among which 
was 1080. The Denver Wildlife Re- 
search Laboratory confirmed the find- 
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LIQUID HCN Fumigant provides 


thorough, .plant-wide pest control. It pen- 
etrates every crack, crevice or hiding place 
in your mill and machinery, destroying 
rodents, insects and insect eggs . . . assur- 
ing a complete, efficient clean-up. Liquip 
HCN -is economical because of its pen- 
etration and killing power. 


For maximum results with Ligum HCN 
Fumigant, call in an Industrial Fumiga- 
tion Engineer. If you don’t already know 
of one, we'll be glad to recommend an 
expert serving your locality. 


ACRYLON Fumigant is a volatile 
liquid for fast, easy “spot’’ fumigations. 
You pour a few ounces inside your ma- 
chines—where infestation builds up more 
quickly. It leaves no residue or caked mat- 
ter, and it gets results with relatively short 
exposures. ACRYLON Fumigant is non- 
flammable. 


ACRYLON is applied from handy quart 
bottles with quick-reading fluid-ounce 
graduations, and sold in 15-gallon and 
50-gallon drums. Complete dosage chart 
appears on the label. 








Kill rodents instantly in burrows outside your plant— before they 
have a chance to get indoors. CYANOGAS* A-DUST, the remark- 
able gas-producing powder, can be pumped or dusted into burrows 
and hideouts outside buildings. Not a bait, CYANOGAS A-DUST 
liberates a highly toxic gas that kills rodents quickly! 








AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


30-U ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. * Azusa, Calif. 


Brewster, Fla. * 1207 Donaghey Building, Little Rock, Ark. 


KEEP YOUR PLANT INSECT-FREE AT ALL TIMES WITH LIQUID HCN AND ACRYLON 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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“High replacement costs today make 


careful insurance appraisals necessary 


—From an address by M. F. Mulroy, executive 
vice president, Russell-Miller Milling Co., at a 
recent meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers 
Assn., at Alton, Il. 


The Appraisal Service Co., Inc., is pleased to 
count among its clients in the flour milling industry 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., builder of the 


newest and most modern flour mill in this country. 


Mr. Mulroy and other officials in his company 
know the value of careful appraisals. Let us 
explain how our trained engineers may be of 


Service to you. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Canmore Brand 


The name of “Canmore” stamped 
on Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit 
Gauze is a guarantee of a British 
production from pure silk of the 
finest quality. 

This Bolting Cloth is woven in 
Scotland under the supervision of 
expert Swiss Technicians. 











London Office, Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 











Jones-HErrELSATER Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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ALBERT GODDE, BEDIN, Inc. 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH, SILK GRIT GAUZE, 
NYLON BOLTING and FILTER CLOTHS 


437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y- 
MILLS: DEPEW, N. Y. ° ANDOVER, N. Y. 
Branch Offices—CHICAGO: 300 W. Adams St. ¢ LOS ANGELES: 813-819 Santee St. 
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to build your 
flour sales 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 


\ 


Cost of 100-lb. white cotton 
bag to baker 


Baker sells hag for. . . . 26° 


(Average) 


Housewife b Bag trip cost to baker . . 4¢ 
pormagacg (SAVING FOR BAKER 


emptied bag for ON CONTAINER COST . . 4} 70 G¢) 
Cost of comparable 
goods in store 





(Frequently More) 


SAVING FOR HOUSEWIFE... . 236 


Cotton bags are cost savers for bakers and 
an extra premium for bakers and housewives 
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ings and demonstrated the utility 
and hazards of the material under 
field conditions. 

Compound 1080 differs from AN- 
TU in that it is toxic to all forms 
of life on which it has been tested. 
It has been found to be an effective 
poison for the control of all types of 
rats, mice, ground squirrels and prai- 
rie dogs. It is highly soluble in cold 
water, and consequently one of the 
best methods of using it against rats 
and mice in buildings is to expose it as 
water solutions at frequent intervals 
along the rodent runways. 

The indiscriminate toxicity of com- 
pound 1080 is its one serious disad- 
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vantage. So susceptible are dogs, cats 
and hogs to it that they may be 
killed by eating sick or dead rats 
that have been poisoned by it. This 
secondary hazard is in addition to the 
danger to animals that might pick 
up baits or drink the poisoned water. 
There is no known antidote for 1080, 
so it is essential that this new poison 
be used with utmost caution. It is 
recommended by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service that compound 1080 be 
used only by experienced persons who 
are trained to handle poisons and 
who will treat it with the respect 
that it deserves. 

Compound 1080 was first employed 


in the control of field rodents in 
October, 1944, when it was used with 
signal success against California 
ground squirrels. Its performance in 
the control of these and other field 
rodents has rarely been equalled, and, 
if baits prepared with it are pro- 
tected by color, it appears to be a 
reasonably safe poison from the 
standpoint of bird mortality. 

There are, however, certain objec- 
tions to compound 1080 in field use. 
Its toxicity is high for the mammals 
tested, especially for certain carni- 
vores. Domestic dogs and cats, coy- 
otes, bobcats, foxes and badgers, 
that are likely to feed on surface- 





















































FLEXIBILITY is the keynote of the modernizing pro- 
—-— at a Midas flour and feed mill at Hastings, 


inn. Expanded bulk storage and pneumatic conveying 
provide clean, efficient handling and 100% daylight 
packing for their increased mill run. 

For flour storage 20 new DAY bins 6’ in diameter 
and 69’ high have been installed. In addition, the 
capacity of 20 formerly installed DAY bins has been 
increased by adding 25’ to the height. Nine new DAY 
bins will handle feed storage in a new trackside addi- 
tion to the mill to provide for daylight packing and 
bulk car-loading. 


Conveyors Self-Cleaning and Adaptable 


Three self-cleaning DAY pneumatic conveying pipes 
handle the material normally handled by 17 screw 
conveyors and 4 bucket elevatofs. Middlings, bran and 
red dog are carried in three streams to storage or 
packing. The pneumatic pipes require little space and 
can be run around any obstructions. At the bin tops 
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DAY DUAL-CLONES separate the feed from the air, then 
continuous, automatic DAY Filters remove any fine 
particles carried over the DUAL-CLONES. Dust and 
waste are eliminated. The materials from the DUAL- 
CLONES discharge to any bin desired. 


Maintenance Costs Cut 


Bulk storage and pneumatic handling reduces main- 
tenance and operating labor costs. With daylight 
packing, premium pay is avoided. By eliminating 21 
mechanical handling units, with their drives, mainte- 
nance overhaul and repair costs are cut to the bone. 

DAY Company assumed complete responsibility for 
engineering, manufacturing and installing the pneu- 
matic handling and bulk storage equipment at King 
Midas. This included bins, chutes, pneumatic elevators, 
packers, feeders, etc. Their services are available for 
engineering pneumatic handling and Dust Control 
systems for your plant. 


Write-to-DAY 


ASV UW fd 


- ’ 4 
822 3rd Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


IN CANADA: P.O. Box 70OE, Ft. William, Ont 


Representative n principe 
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killed rodents, -are greatly endan- 
gered. A 20-lb. coyote or dog can be 
killed by a dose of compound 1080 
that would not kill an 8-oz. rat. It 
is for that reason that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has emphatically rec- 
ommended that this rodenticide not 
be released to the public for un- 
skilled use until adequate safeguards 
have been evolved that will ‘protect 
both human life and beneficial crea- 
tures. 

Both ANTU and 1080 are being pro- 
duced in the United States from raw 
materials that are readily available. 
No future disruption of world trade 
can now cause a serious shortage 
of effective rodenticides in this coun- 
try. But since ANTU and 1080 may 
still not be the ideal rodent killers, 
research is continuing to develop 
even more satisfactory ones and to 
learn better and safer ways to use 
them. 

While in no sense a new descovery 

during the war, another poison, zinc 
paosphide, was used rather exten- 
sively in place of the rodentic:des that 
iad become scarce. Previously devel- 
o>el as a control agent for meadow 
and pine mice, zinc phosphide was 
found to give excellent control of 
house rats and mice, and even of 
ground squirrels and prairie dogs. Be- 
cause of its black color and marked 
odor and taste, it is not readily eat- 
en by game and other seed-eating 
birds. The secondary poisoning haz- 
ard to carrion-feeding birds and 
mammals also is low. Zine phosphide, 
however, is toxic to all forms of life, 
and preparation of baits containing 
it and their exposure in the field 
should be entrusted only to person- 
nel trained in rodent control. 
- The use of zinc phosphide to con- 
trol range rodents takes more &kill 
than is commonly used in such pro- 
grams. Prebaiting, a practice of ex- 
posing unpoisoned grain at rodent 
burrows several days before the ex- 
posure of poisoned grain, is neces- 
sary. This poison is unstable and 
loses its toxicity with exposure. There 
also are seasons when it cannot be 
used effectively. Thus, although zinc 
phosphide proved to be .a valuable 
emergency tool, it will eventually be 
replaced in general rodent control 
by other poisons as they become 
available. 


The Story of Red Squill 


Red squill (Urginea maritima), a 
liliaceous plant, the bulbs of which 
are harvested as a wild crop in the 
Mediterranean region, long has been 
used as a lethal agent in rat con- 
trol. The distastefulness of red squill 
to human beings and to most do- 
mestic animals and its inherent 
strong emetic action to animals other 
than rats combine to make it the 
most specific raticide. It can be used 
with comparative safety by the gen- 
eral public to combat rats. 

With the outbreak of war in Eu- 
rope, the supply of red squill from 
the Mediterranean sources became a 
matter of immediate concern, and in 
1939 drug dealers imported 889,664 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & W oods Sack Co. 








MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. % Dressed" 
p~ dy y TO RUN the moment 
and keyed. rite for circular “DW” 
and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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Winthrop-Stearns’ Brand of 


FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


Enriches flour, corn meal and grits to 
Government Standards easily and eco- 
nomically. All nutrients are supplied in 
accurately controlled premixed form. 


The original combination of starch base 
carriers—minimum increase of ashcontent. 


pH control assures stability; minimum 
vitamin potency loss. 


Free flowing— uniform feeding —excellent 
dispersion. 


Uniform particle size of ingredients and 
carriers. 


Ket at ec ee 






FLOUR BLEACH 


Produced by an organization thoroughly 
experienced in the synthesis of organic 
chemicals. 


Provides optimum color removal based 
on new manufacturing process (Patent 
applied for). 


Less Oxylite needed to obtain optimum 
color removal. 


Economical to use because of uniform 
bleaching power. 


Use in your present equipment—no change 
in procedure. ° 





Performance-proven products which have won the confidence 
of leading American millers . . . manufactured under rigid 
controls . . . sold and serviced by a nation-wide organization. 


Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives on 
enrichment, bleaching, and poultry feed fortification. 


wie Special Markets Division 
amram WINTHROP - STEARNS Inc. 
\ 170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Prompt delivery from our stock depots: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
(MoBenver, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland !Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta 
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Ib. of bulbs and dried bulb slices. 
This was in marked contrast with a 
total import of 121,027 lb. in 1938 
and reflects the effort put forth to 
increase inventories of this item. To 
procure all the red squill possible, 
little regard was given to the quality 
of the material obtained; as a result, 
there was on hand in this country a 
large supply of red squill having a 
potency so low that it was of little 
value in rat control. 

To cope with the situation, the 
Wildlife Research Laboratory at 
Denver developed a method of forti- 
fying this poorer quality squill. The 


method consists essentially of prepar- 


The 19th Century in America was an era of 
great agricultural expansion, particularly in 
grain. The decade after the Civil War saw the 
development of great new grain fields as popu- 
lation and railroads moved westward. By 1876, 


the U.S. was the world’s greatest grain producer. 


The milling industry grew correspondingly. 
Improved methods of handling and storing 


grain were devised. 
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ing concentrated extracts of the rat- 
killing principles present in small 
quantities in the weaker squills and 
impregnating with them a predeter- 
mined amount of similar unextracted 
material in such a proportion that the 
final product is adequately toxic. 
Standardized powders of this type 
became generally known as fortified 
red squill powder. Since there is no 
chemical method known for deter- 
mining the potency of red squill, all 
toxicity determinations were carried 
out by feeding known quantities to 
captive rats. 

After fortified red squill powder 
had been produced in some quantity 


in a small pilot plant erected and 
operated at the Denver -laboratory, 
a larger plant for processing this ma- 
terial was constructed under the lab- 
oratory’s supervision for the Louisi- 
ana Health Department at New Or- 
leans. This unit turned out a consid- 
erable quantity of fortified red squill, 
which was used to combat the rats 
causing typhus in that city and sur- 
rounding territory. 

Along with research designed to 
increase the effectiveness of squill 
preparations sold to the public, stu- 
dies were undertaken to propagate 
red squill in the Western Hemisphere. 
Southern California and Baja Cali- 


OLD GRIST MILL AT SUDBURY, MASS. 


Grain Dyaduction flourished 


Dow has played a part in the growth of the 
milling industry by developing and making 
available dependable grain fumigants and 
insecticides. Our complete line includes spot 
and space fumigants, grain and food fumigants, 
and insecticides—including DOWKLOR, 


powerful new Chlordane insecticide. 


Ask your fumigator-supplier or write to our 


Fumigant Division for complete information. 


This advertisement is No. 3 of a series covering early days in American milling. If you have a photograph of an old mill, with an 


historical background, possibly of interest to the milling industry, Dow would 


vOW METHYL BROMIDE 


HE PENETRATING 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York * Boston © Philadelphia »* Washington «¢ Cleveland * Detroit « Chicago 
St. Lovis * Houston * San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles «+ Seattle 


appreciate an opportunity to consider it for publication. 





FUMIGANT 





Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


~ Dow 


———_— 


‘CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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fornia, Mexico, where the climate 
resembles that of North Africa, were 
found to be suitable areas for grow- 
ing the plant. Highly toxic bulbs have 
been produced on an experimental 
basis in these localities. Later the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering of the De- 
partment took over the propagative 
aspects of this program, in charge 
of D. M. Crooks. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service collaborates in deter- 
mining the toxicity of the bulbs pro- 
duced. 


Development of Deterrents Against 
Mammals 


Beginning even before the war, in- 
creasing importance was placed on 
the use of deterrents as a means of 
reducing damage by rodents. The 
early work emphasized the reduc- 
tion of damage by field mammals 
through repellent sprays and paints. 
The animals concerned included prin- 
cipally deer, rabbits, mice and tree 
squirrels — creatures that damage 
seed and seedlings in reforestation 
projects, shelterbelt plantings, farm 
wood lots and orchards. Hundreds of 
compounds were studied. In coopera- 
tion with the Forest Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, State game and 
fish departments and other organiza- 
tions, tests were conducted in Mon- 
tana, Louisiana, Texas, the Lake 
states, the Great Plains shelterbelt 
area, New York and the New England 
states. 

A rabbit repellent paint known as 
“96a’"’ was then developed. It con- 
sists of copper carbonate, copper 
sulfate and dry lime-sulfur as the 
active ingredients and a _ synthetic 
resin and asphalt emulsion dissolved 
in ethylene dichloride as the ad- 
hesive. When applied to the bark of 
dormant trees, “96a” is effective in 
preventing damage by rabbits. It is 
now being manufactured by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service at its Supply 
Depot at Pocatello, Idaho, where it 
is available to the public. 

As the war progressed, the study 
of repellents for rats, mice, pocket 
gophers and other animals that dam- 
age stored foods, communication 
lines and other vital war goods was 
stressed. A search was made for 
suitable repellent materials, which, 
when applied to such army subsist- 


‘ence packs as 10-1 ration and K-ra- 


tion, would minimize damage done by 
rodents, both in this country and 
overseas. The work was carried out 
in cooperation with the Quartermas- 
ter Corps Subsistence Research Lab- 
oratory, and seventy-odd materials 
were evaluated. 

Microcrystalline waxes, used by the 
Army to waterproof packaged food, 
were found particularly effective in 
preventing rodent damage. Only 
where adverse storage conditions pre- 
vailed did rats gnaw through this 
protective barrier, and then only 
after protracted exposure of the 
wax-dipped boxes to almost constant 
dripping of water. Under dry or mod- 
erately dry storage conditions, such 
boxes were completely undamaged 
regardless of the contents. Other sub- 
stances found to be of particular 
value in minimizing rodent damage 
when applied to food packages were 
waterglass (37% sodium silicate) and 
prepared tung oil. 

Ammonium sulfate (approximately 
20%) was found useful in such in- 
sulating materials as cotton, ground 
paper and sawdust, in preventing 
nesting of mice and rats. 

A commercial insulating material 
consisting of porous glass brick was 
also found to be impervious to rat 
damage. When the material was 
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placed so as to obstruct the move- 
ments of wild rats, the animals either 
abandoned that route or gnawed into 
adjoining sections of the wall. Com- 
mercial installations of this product 
in refrigeration rooms have further 
demonstrated its value as a rodent- 
proofing material. Contributions were 
also made to the problem of pro- 
tecting. overhead and underground 
telephone cables from tree squirrels 
and pocket gophers, and synthetic 
tires and tubes from porcupines, rats 
and mice. 

Despite the progress made, there 
is much yet to be done in the field 
of animal deterrents. What appears 
to be of value under one set of con- 
ditions often fails under another. 
The cumulative effect of several ani- 
mals, also, may enable them to break 
through a protective barrier, where- 
as one animal alone could not do 
so. The ultimate answers will have to 
be obtained under the exacting con- 
ditions presented by a host of varied 
field conditions. The outlook is not 
overly promising, but it does present 
a challenge to painstaking and per- 
severing research. 

An outstanding attribute of red 
squill as a raticide is its emetic 
property, which serves as a protec- 
tion against the fatal poisoning of 
domestic animals. Rats, being unable 
to vomit, are, on the other hand, 


. subjected to its toxic action. In pe- 


riods when effective squill is not 
obtainable or under conditions where 
squill has not given effective rat 
control, other poisons have had to be 
used. These do not as a rule possess 
marked emetic properties, and acci- 
dental poisoning of dogs and cats 
often follows their use. 


As early as 1937 the Biological 
Survey undertook a study of modify- 
ing poisoned baits exposed for rats 
so as to make them relatively harm- 
less to other animals. Various emetics, 
including copper sulfate, zinc sulfate 
and tartar emetic (antimony-potas- 
sium tartrate) were used in food 
baits containing thallium sulfate or 
zinc phosphide as the toxic principles. 
Although certain combinations gave 
a reasonable degree of protection to 
dogs when the concentration of the 
emetic principle was adequate, dif- 
ficulties were encountered with the 
acceptance by field mice of such baits. 
The subject later was dropped when 
it was learned that dogs were not 
likely to be poisoned in field-mouse 
control. 

In 1942, however, the study was 
resumed in view of the need of pro- 
tecting domestic pets in cities where 
intensive rat control was being con- 
ducted through the use of such poi- 
sons as thallium sulfate, zinc phos- 
phide and barium carbonate. As a 
result of this work, the following 
conclusions were reached. The pri- 
mary toxic action of one to five lethal 
doses of zinc phosphide, thallium 
sulfate and barium carbonate can be 
appreciably reduced or nullified in 
dogs and cats that might feed on 
rat baits by including tartar emetic 
in the following proportions: Zinc 
phosphide, 8 parts; tartar emetic, 3 
parts; thallium sulfate, 7 parts; tar- 
tar emetic, 4 parts; barium carbon- 
ate, 140 parts; tartar emetic, 3 parts. 
There is no assurance, however, from 
these experiments that similar bene- 
fits would accrue to human beings 
_o accidentally ingest such mate- 
rials. 


Use of Color in Protecting Seed- 
Eating Birds 


To make poisoned grain baits ex- 
Posed for the control of field rodents 
less dangerous to seed-eating birds, 
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including valuable game species, use 
is now being made of the rather 
simple physiological fact that birds 
perceive and react to color, while 
rodents, being almost if not com- 
pletely color blind, do not. After the 
announcement of the first experi- 
ments in 1943, field tests have con- 
firmed the utility of the practice, 
and it is used in the preparation of 
all grain baits by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in which the highly toxic 
compound 1080 is employed. 

The aversion of birds to feeding on 
unnaturally colored food items is a 
fact known for many years and one 


that was employed in preventing- 


birds from feeding on newly-sown 
grain. The procedure originated in 
Europe, where a brilliant blue pig- 
ment was used as a protective mate- 
rial. In the United States red lead 
has been used to a limited extent 
for the same purpose. Using the prin- 
ciple to safeguard birds that might 
otherwise feed on poisoned grain ex- 
posed for rodents is, however, a de- 
velopment that was timed with the 
war effort. Although much remains 
to be done, sufficient progress has 
now been made to warrant the as- 
sertion that the addition of color 
to poisoned baits has definitely in- 
creased their safety to birds and 
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permitted their use under conditions 
where formerly they were hazardous. 
On the basis of work so far com- 
pleted, the most effective deterring 
colors for birds are those near the 
center of the humanly visible spec- 
trum, the yellow and green bands. 
¥ ¥ 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of 
the accompanying article is a senior 
biologist in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, and is in charge of the Wild- 
life Research Laboratory at Denver, 
Colo. The article was originally pub- 
lished in the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture Yearbook. 




















7 ie is many a hurdle in the milling 


business which the miller would like to clear in a 


hurry, and one of the best ways to insure against 


clogged reels and sifters which slow up the pro- 
duction flow is to always specify SWISS SILK 
bolting cloth. 


Capacity output of uniform flour from long- 


lasting bolting cloths is one way to build profits for 


your mill, and that is what thousands of millers are 
doing today with SWISS SILK. 


Over a hundred years of milling has not pro- 
duced a better bolting cloth. 


axe 


SWISS SILK 


BODMER > DUFOUR’ EXCELSIOR -SCHINDLER* WYDLER 
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Containers for Milling Products 


Editor's Note—The following arti- 
cle was adapted from “Studies for 
Flour Salesmen,” published by the 
Millers National Federation. and is 
reprinted here with the permission of 
the publisher. 

y ¥ 


EFORE the Civil war practically 
B all of the flour sold in the U.S. 
was packed in wooden barrels. 
Traditionally these barrels held 196 
lb. — 14 English stones of 14 lb. 


each. During the Civil War, however, 
the cost of wooden barrels increased 
so much that their use began to de- 
cline because of the lower cost of 
cloth bags, which had come into com- 
mercial use following the invention 
of the sewing machine in 1846. At the 
present time the barrel has almost 
disappeared from the scene, although 
it remained more important than the 
bag until the early 1900’s. 


In the early days millers customar- 


ily hand-stenciled their brand names 
on the old wooden barrels. This prac- 
tice was continued with flour bags, 
and the first such bag stencils merely 
repeated the old barrel-head brand. 
Then, in the late 1850’s the first 
printed bags came into use. In the 
beginning, the printing was a simple 
one-color reproduction of the mill’s 
brand or firm name, but over a period 
of years this evolved into the present 
elaborate three-and-four-color exam- 
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Monsanto Phosphates for 
'eavening and mineralization 
KT Mono Calcium Phosphate 
Di Calcium Phosphate 

Tri Calcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sedium Acid Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate 
Ferric Orthophosphate 
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MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 





The faster your packages are emptied, the faster your sales curves move into profit- 
able levels. That's where Monsanto leavening agents help . . . Derived from elemental 
phosphorus of better than 99.9% purity, these uniform, high quality leavening agents 
are widely used in formulating prepared mixes for biscuits, pancakes, muffins, dough- 


nuts, piecrust, gingerbread, cake. 


As a further aid to putting more sales power into your package, Monsanto will gladly 
bake-test your recipes—suggest improvements, if desirable. Or, you may have sam- 


ples to make your own tests. 


Further information may be obtained by writing to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri, or from any 
District Sales Office. Use the convenient coupon if you prefer. District Sales Offices: New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 


Phosphate Division 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NW-1 


1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Please send me further information on Monsanto leavening agents to be used in 
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ples of the printer’s art. 

The printing on a bag serves a 
double purpose. It identifies the prod- 
uct by brand, kind, quantity, and 
quality; and it stimulates buyers’ de- 
sires by means of an attractive con- 
tainer. In the past, trade names and 
brands have helped to develop recog- 
nized standards for flour and feed 
where the consumer has depended on 
the brand to identify a satisfactory 
product. More recently, the pure food 
and drug laws have required special 
information about ingredients and 
dietary factors to be placed on the 
label, thus more completely informing 
the consumer about the product he 
purchases. 

Each brand used in the milling in- 
dustry requires separate plates for 
imprinting it on the miller’s flour 
and feed packages. The expense of 
making and maintaining these plates 
is one of the large elements of cost 
in the bag-making industry. The cost 
per bag is greatly reduced, however, 
when the same plate can be used fre- 
quently on large printing runs, which 
also lowers costs by reducing the size 
and variety of the plate and bag in- 
ventories which the manufacturer 
must carry in stock. Large numbers 
of private brands, on the other hand, 
tend to keep printing costs high be- 
cause they are generally used only 
infrequently and for small quantities 
of bags. There is little doubt that a 
permanent reduction in the number 
of such brands would result in sub- 
stantial savings to both the milling 
and bag-making industries. 

When the bag was introduced as a 
flour container, the household con- 
sumer largely ceased buying in bar- 
rel quantities and began to use small- 
er, more convenient packages. For 
many years the half barrel (98 
pounds) was the popular family-size 
package. However, the increasing de- 
velopment of automobile transporta- 
tion and the growth of large cities 
caused consumers to want smaller 
and smaller packages. It was no long- 
er necessary for the farmer to make 
a slow trip to the store once a month 
for supplies; hence he no longer need- 
ed to buy staples such as flour, meal 
and sugar in large quantities. Rural 
buyers thus shifted to the quarter- 
barrel (49 pounds) and eighth-barre! 
(24% pounds). In the cities, where 
shelf space in homes is limited and 
shopping centers are readily avail- 
able to consumers, the customary sizes 
dropped as low as 2, 6, and 12 pounds. 


Legal Package Sizes 

Once the bag had become the stan- 
dard container for flour, the disad- 
vantages of package weights based 
on an ancient 196-lb unit became ap- 
parent. The barrel could be subdi- 
vided in even pounds only as far as 
a 49 pound quarter-barrel; smaller 
packages were usually of odd size: 
such as 24% or 12% pounds. To com 
plicate the situation still further, the 
legal package size has always beer 
a matter for state regulation, and :< 
few states legalized a 192-lb. barre! 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephofhe 64-4412 & 64-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 
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SHEET METAL ITEMS 


Built to Your Specifications 


ETAL elevators complete with head and boot, made to your indi- 
vidual specification. This is an all metal unit that insures long 
wear and dust-tight performance. Boot is furnished with shaft mounted 


COfn tneq} 


and is so designed that a change in feed rate 
can be made simply and easily by setting the 
weights on the Feed Beam. In addition, 
when equipped with the Automatic Shut-Off, 
almost any type of synchronized or pro- 
grammed operation is possible. 

For more details call your nearest W&T 
Representative. He’ll be glad to explain how 
Merchen Self-Powered Feeders can be used 
profitably in your mixing or blending 
program. | 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


plo? 





You can always depend 
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7 on the Merchen Self-Powered Feeder to blend 
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e or feed dry free flowing materials accurately 
4 and quickly , because the flow is controlled by 
q the weight of material being fed. 
. Handling up. to 1000 pounds per minute, 
E this sturdy, compact Feeder requires no 
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| —— GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY —— 





on us for special serv- 
ice when you need it. 


2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. Telephone—Grand 2454 Kansas City 10, Mo. E Cc 


Vv Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and Vv 
Feed Miiling Industries 
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which sub-divided evenly, but tre- 
mendously increased bag inventories 
for millers doing business both within 
their borders and in other states. In 
still other jurisdictions any size pack- 
age was legal if correctly marked as 
to net weight. This sometimes led to 
the unfortunate situation where 24, 
24%, and 25 pound packages were on 
sale side by side, with a resulting 
price difference, the reason for which 
was not readily apparent to the con- 
sumer. 

At several times during the pres- 
ent century the multiplicity of bag 
sizes led to efforts to establish by 
law a decimal package size schedule 
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based on the 100-lb package. Prior to 
World War II, however, these efforts 
failed, primarily because of the im- 
possibility of securing the necessary 
uniform action in the various state 
legislatures. The war, however, 
brought the need to conserve packag- 
ing materials, and under the extra- 
ordinary powers conferred on it dur- 
ing the war, the federal government, 
at the urging of the milling and bag- 
making industries, required nation- 
wide use of the decimal 'schedule. 
Benefits of the new system were 
readily apparent, and, urged by the 
federation, states began to pass laws 
to continue it in effect after the ex- 


Announci ng 


NATURAL COLOR 


and 


FLAVOR 


Home-Style 
Flat Slice 


... for bakers’ pastries 





you fruit which: 


—for appetite-appeal 


@ has good texture after baking 


@ is most economical to use 





THREE TYPES OF SLICES 


Three types of slices available—the usval 
section, the home-style flat slice, and the 
new julienne cut. Any one of these will give 


@ has an attractive natural color and flavor 


@ bulks well for a generous-looking pie 


and “fresh fruit’’ flavor. 








HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, 


INC., 


piration of the “war powers.” At 
present writing the federation’s sug- 
gested uniform law, or one substan- 
tially the same, has been adopted by 
34 states. This means that for all 
practical purposes the decimal sched- 
ule has completely superseded the old 
schedule based on the barrel. Sizes 
expressly permitted by the uniform 
package laws are usually 100, 50, 25, 
10, 5 and 2 lb. There are also appro- 
priate exemptions for certain pack- 
ages larger than 100 lb and for some 
long-established family-size packages 
smaller than 5 Ib. 

Standards of strength have been 
established for various sizes and types 


= 


Conventional 
Sections 


New! 
Julienne 
Cut 





Sliced apples processed by the special “Roche’ methods* with 
Ascorbic Acid (Vitamin C) before freezing retain natural color 


This frozen fruit has real, full-bodied, tree-ripe flavor. Your apple 
pastries will escape flavor-flatness and soggy texture found in heat- 
blanched fruit. There is no “off-flavor” from sulfur-treating. This 
improved quality is easily recognized by your customers. 

Ask your supplier for these superior frozen apples—in sections, 
flat slices, or julienne cuts—processed with Ascorbic Acid by the 
‘Roche’ methods*. Further information gladly supplied on request. 


*These procedures, developed in the ‘Roche’ Laboratories of Applied Nutrition, 
are placed at the disposal of apple processors everywhere without charge 


‘ROCHE | <>. Diwsision 


NUTLEY 


10, WN. J. 
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of bags for the purpose of minimiz- 
ing loss through breakage in transit. 
These standards are incorporated in 
Sec. 10 of Rule 40 of the Railways’ 
Consolidated Freight Classification 
Book No. 17. 

The more popular package sizes 
and their constructions are: 


Cotton 


5 Ib size made from 30”, 8.85 yd 
bleached or 30”, 6.65 yd cambric. 

10 Ib size made from 36”, 7.15 yd 
bleached or 36”, 6.25 yd cambric. 

25 Ib size made from 26” bleached 
or 27”, 7.75 yd print cloth. 

50 Ib size made from 30” bleached, 
30” cambric, or 31”, 5.00 yd sheeting. 

100 Ib size made from 37”, 4.00 yd 
sheeting (standard). 

140 lb size made from 40”, 2.50 yd 
sheeting. 

100 Ib feed bags made from 40”, 
3 25, 3.75 or 4.25 yd sheeting or 40”, 
3.50 yd osnaburg. 

The term bleached refers to print 
cloth or sheeting which has been 
b'eached white in the manufacturing 
process and sized on one side so that 
it is smooth and makes a good sur- 
face for printing. Cambric is similar 
to bleached goods, except that both 
sides are sized. 

Cotton sheetings are made of heavy 
threads and are used for larger pack- 
ages, such as the 100 and 140-Ib flour 
and feed bags, in which the weight 
of the contents adds strain on the 
package. Sheetings used for flour 
bags generally have a thread count 
of 48x48, which means 48 threads to 
the inch in the warp and a like num- 
ber in the fill. Print cloth, from which 
25-lb. and smaller sizes are made, is a 
higher thread count material, usual- 
ly 64x56 threads to the inch. 

Osnaburg is a heavy coarsely wov- 
en cloth made of short staple cotton 
and other strong cotton fibers too 
short to be used in sheeting. 

The construction of cotton goods is 
described in terms of the number of 
yards to the pound, i.e., 37”, 4.00 yd 
means that there are 4.00 yards of 
37” material to the pound. 


Burlap 
100-lb feed bags made from 40”, 7% 


or 8 oz, except that 10 oz is used for 


heavier mixed feed. 

140-lb flour bags made from 40”. 
10% oz. 

Burlap is made from jute fibers and 


is imported from India. Its construc- 


tion is indicated by the number of 
ounces to the yard of cloth of 40 
inch width. 
Paper 

2-lb size made from bleached kraf' 
or composition rope and kraft pape 
(60 to 63 lb basis wt). 

5-lb size made from bleached kraft 
or composition rope and kraft pape: 
(65 lb basis wt). 

10-lb size made from bleached kraf' 
or composition rope and kraft pape) 
(70 to 80 Ib basis wt). 

25-Ib size made from bleached kraf' 
or composition rope and kraft pape: 
(80 to 90 Ib basis wt). 








Superior Carsive Toots 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economital Increased Output 


Anderson Machine & Tool Works 
3744-48 Minnehaha Avenue 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
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50-lb size made from bleached kraft 
or composition rope and kraft paper 
(90 to 100 lb basis wt). 

100-Ib multiwall made from plain 
kraft paper with four plies, usually 
totalling 170 lb basis wt. 

Kraft paper is made from wood 
pulp and is naturally brown or tan in 
appearance. When used for family- 
size packages, it is bleached white. 
Composition paper has a substantial 
amount of manila rope fiber added to 
the wood pulp to give more 
strength, flexibility, and 
porosity to the paper. 

Many family sizes are also 
made with deep blue lin- 
ings which, by contrast, 
cause the flour they con- 
tain to appear whiter. The 
outside surface of bleached 
and composition paper is 
normally coated with a 
sizing which gives the bag 
a glossy surface well 
suited for printing. ‘Basis 
weight” means simply the 
weight of a ream (500 
sheets) of paper cut 24x36”. 


Automatic Packaging 

One of the most out- 
standing packaging devel- 
opments of the past few 
years has been the tremen- 
dous increase in the use 
of automatic packaging. 
This process, which both 
fills and closes the contain- 
er, has made its influence 
felt mostly in the family 
flour field because it is 
more readily adaptable to 
smaller containers, but re- 
cently developed machinery 
performs similar functions 
for bakery-size packages. 

The average size family 
flour package has decreased 
over the years until ‘it is 
now in the neighborhood 
of 15 lb. This means, of 
course, that an enormous 
number . of 2’s, 5’s, 10’s 
and 25’s are sold, and by 
far the larger part of these 
are paper, The paper most 
satisfactory for small ma- 
chine-sealed packages is a 
bleached kraft or a com- 
position paper with only a 
small amount of added rope 
stock because it must have 
a certain snap and stiffness 
for the seal to be made 
properly. Paper bags which 
are closed with a mechan- 
ical wire tie usually con- 
tain a substantial amount 
of rope fiber to give the 
Paper a more flexible com- 
Position which reacts more 
Suitably to this type of 
closure. 

Before the war practi- 
cally all of the flour sold 
in large containers was 
packed in cotton or burlap 
bags. However, for some 
time prior to the war a 
limited number of multi- 
wall paper bags had been 
used for bakery flour, and 
this use has been accelerat- 
ed during the past few 
years. Bags of this type are 
less expensive than cloth 
bags, and because paper is 
less penetrable than cloth, 
they offer more protection 
from insect infestation 
after the flour is packed. 
The multiwall bag is es- 
Sentially several (usually 
four) paper bags nested 
one within the other, with 
&@ single bottom closure 
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made by sewing on a strip of tape. 
There are two general types accord- 
ing to the kind of top closure. Open 
mouth multiwalls are filled exactly 
like open mouth cloth bags and are 
closed by sewing over a strip of tape. 
“Valve” bags are filled automatically 
by special packing equipment through 
a paper valve built into a bag which 
has been closed at the factory. 
Since the price a baker pays for 
floir includes the cost of the bag, 


many bakers have for years followed 
the practice of returning cloth bags 
to the mill for re-using. This prac- 
tice is most unsatisfactory. It pro- 
vides a ready avenue for insect in- 
festation in the mill—one which is 
extremely difficult to eliminate. Fur- 
thermore, many returned bags are 
unfit for re-use; frequently it is im- 
possible to clean them and often they 
are so worn that they break on the 
packing machines. ‘ 


HAAKY PIONEERED and developed NEW PRINCIPLES of 
Aspirating, Scouring, Separating and Scalping which for many years 
have been demonstrating better cleaning in mills and plants through- 
out North America. 


HAAKY LEADS AGAIN in advanced engineering. 
construction, smoother running and greater operating economy have 
been developed in three NEW HAAKY Models — Scourer, 
Aspirator and Scalper. 


Sturdier 


Installations of these improved machines 
have demonstrated greater grain-cleaning efficiency and capacity 
than ever before achieved. 

eliminated infestation pockets. 


In addition, streamlined design has 


Let HAAKY engineers solve your grain-cleaning 
problems and help you to more profitable operation. 
Write for full details—the sooner the better for you. 





HAAKY MFG. co., 513 Vandalia Street, St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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LEADER 
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This is an undesirable situation, 
and as a result, the milling, baking 
and bag-making industries are cur- 
rently conducting a campaign for 
one-trip flour containers. Many mill- 
ers have established a firm policy of 
not re-packing used bags, and several 
of the larger bakers are now buying 
flour only in new containers. 

The elimination of used bags has 
been aided materially by recent regu- 
lations prohibiting either the use, sale 
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or packing of flour in used bags. Reg- 
ulatory orders of this type have been 
issued in a considerable number of 
states and several others now have 
them under consideration. There 
seems to be little doubt that within 
the next few years practically all 
of the flour sold in the U.S. will move 
in new containers. 

Elimination of the re-packing of 
used bags has led naturally to the 
necessity of finding a market for such 
containers. As a rule, used cloth bags 
are readily saleable. Many small bak- 
ers sell them direct to their custom- 
ers, and there are a number of out- 
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lets for large quantities of used bags. 
Many cotton bags are now made of 
material printed in attractive pat- 
terns and colors suitable for dresses, 
aprons, curtains and many other 
household uses. This of course adds 
considerably to their resale value. 
Other bags are frequently laundered 
by the baker and used by him for 
wiping cloths, oven mitts, aprons, etc. 

Used multiwall paper bags are in 
some instances sold for re-use as con- 
tainers for non-food products. The 
principal market for used paper bags, 
however, appears to be for repulping 
into cheaper grades of paper. 


Rodent Eradication 
Around Flour Mills 


ODENT eradication in and 
R around flour mills and grain 

elevators is relatively more 
simple than insect prevention. Regu- 
latory officials, however, place equal 
if not greater emphasis on the pres- 
ence of rodents and rodent excrp- 
ment. The employment of profes- 
sional fumigators to exterminate in- 
sects in flour mills is now general 
practice, but rodent extermination 
is too often assigned to no one but 





Superior Oven Action... 


Yes, for lighter, tastier, more appetizing, more 
readily digested oven products from your brand 
of self-rising flour, looléto the V-90 crystal... 
the unique, slow-acting phosphate crystal! 


Here’s how it works. Each tiny V-90 phos- 
phate crystal is encased in a slowly soluble 


“et ®? aParavar 


Saveravansl a 


most! 





the dough is thoroughly mixed and ready for 
baking ... about 85% is left available for oven 
action ... ready for release when it’s needed 


The amazing oven results made possible by 
the V-90 crystal plus long, safe shelf-life for 


coating to delay action with the soda. When your self-rising flous, both go to assure greater 


liquid is added to self-rising flour made with 
V-90 anhydrous monocalcium phosphate, very 
little of the leavening gas escapes by the time 






“ cok " 


sales! Once the housewife has experienced the 
success of baking with V-90 self-rising flour” .. 
has discovered it wasn’t an accident, but is 


possible every time she bakes, she'll be a steady 


pte 


customer for keeps. What's more, she’ll be sure 


* to boast of her good fortune to others ... pro- 


< “mete.your brand to all her friends! 


VICTOR. CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 West Jaetizon Bivd. « Chicago 4, Illinois 
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*Coated Anhydrous Monocalcium Phosphate 
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the cat. In almost every vicinity there 
are professional rodent exterminators 
who will contract to keep premises 
rodent free. 

Those who wish to take advantage 
of a service paid by the taxpayers will 
be interested to know that in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the U.S. 
Department of the Interior there is 
a Division of Predator and Rodent 
Control. The amount and promptness 
of service which can be given to in- 
dividual mills varies according to the 
programs that each district agent of 
the division has awaiting his atten- 
tion. In some cases the district agent 
may be able to make an inspection 
of the miller’s premises and give spe- 
cific suggestions for correcting indi- 
vidual problems. In some localities 
the service will supply poison prepar- 
ations prepared under the supervision 
of service employees. By contacting 
the nearest district agent, millers can 
ascertain what may be done in their 
particular locality in regard to dem- 
onstrations and what prepared poi- 
sons are available. Following is a 
list of district agents: 

California—W. E. Riter, 271 Fed- 
eral Bldg. (P.O. Box 1317) Sacra- 
mento. 

Idaho—Leo S. Twitchell, 208 Coun- 
ty Bldg. (P.O. Box 1998), Boise. 

Montana — Eugene F. Grand, 216 
Federal Bldg. (P.O. Box 1251) Bill- 
ings. 

Oregon — G. H. Hansen, Pioneer 
Post Office Bldg. (Room 110) 520 
S.W. Morrison, Portland. 

Washington — John Finley, 
Smith Tower Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Arizona—E. M. Mercer, 201 New 
Post Office Bldg. (P.O. Box 1311) 
Phoenix. 

Colorado—Roy Fugate, 576 Custom 
House, Denver 2. 

New Mexico—Louis H. Laney, 401 
Federal Bldg. (P.O. Box 1389) Albu- 
querque. 

Oklahoma-Kansas—A. E. Gray, 322 
Federal Bldg., Oklahoma City 2. 

Texas—C. R. Landon, 298 Federal 
Bldg., San Antonio. 

Utah—Owen W. Morris, 457 Fed- 
eral Bldg., Salt Lake City 1. 

Wyoming—Carl H. Regnier, Room 
226, City & County Bldg., Casper. 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin— 
C. G. Oderkirk, Expt. Station Annex, 
Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska—A. S. Hamm, 6 Post Office 
Bldg., Mitchell, S.D. 

North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
South Carolina — L. C. Whitehead, 
Ext. Service, State College Station, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee — R. B. Deen (P.O. Box 
395) State College, Miss. 

Delaware, Maryland, New England, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia— 
Walter W. Dykstra, 1105 Blake Blidg., 
59 Temple Place, Boston 11, Mass. 
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L ABORATORY SE RV Ic t 


Exclusively a Cereal Consultin 
and Control Laboratory for u 
Flour, Feedand Graintod 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES. | 
Corby Bldg Si. Je ‘I 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


| CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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Roller Mill Design 


(Continued from page ia) 


that was so interesting that I think 





‘it worth reproducing. 


“As nearly as I can figure out, 
these rolls were installed sometime 
around 1885 and they have given un- 
interrupted service since that time. 
Another rather astonishing thing is 
that so far as I know we have never 
had to replace any of the chills. The 
originals and the few extras that 


\ 














D. ‘ail sketch of the belting arrange- 
ment on the drive side of the Odell 











Detail sketch of the belting arrange- 
ment on the differential side of the 
Odell double roller mill. 


were purchased at the time the roll 


stands were purchased are still in . 


operation, and while many of them 
measure 8%”, they are still capable 
of doing a very good job of grinding.” 






















Fast side view of style A drive. The 
slow or differential side of style A 
mill is driven by two belts from the 
countershaft tightener as shown. 
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With new schemes on the drawing 
boards, the old bugbear of differen- 
tial and rotation bobs up. One thinks 
about two line shafts running in op- 
posite directions to take care of ro- 
tation. Even that calls for belt 
tightener, all of which we want to 
get rid of. If there is any merit in 
two line shafts running in opposite 
directions you have it in the mill it- 
self. Why use line shafts, bearings, 
belts and an extra floor? All you have 
to do is to make the inside rolls the 
fast rolls, they are stationery rolls 
and are in line. Coupled up they form 
a line shaft. Couplings with spacing 
rings provide for roll removal. Belt 


THE EUREKA 
IN-SUSPENSION 


tension is out of operator’s control. 
A positive differential is obtained 
with chain differential. Chain speeds 
are low and provide a good drive with 
means for changing center distances. 

No one ever knew how much slip 
or creep there was in the old belt dif- 
ferential, only we knew the belts had 
to be tight, and tight belts take 
power. The foregoing was some of 
the reasoning that brought out the 
battery line of rolls. 

The style “B” drive took consid- 
erable space under the conventional 
line shaft and considerably more belt- 
ing than the “A” drive which might 
have accounted for their little use. 
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It did have correct mechanical fea- 
tures not found in the style “A” drive. 
Even so the style “A” was preferred 
though the differential was obtained 
by counter shafts which served a 
double purpose of reversing motion 
and has a belt tightener. The ar- 
rangement did not lend itself to 
keeping the counter shaft parallel 
with roll shaft or line shaft and was 
often a point of criticism. It was pre- 
ferred by many as the lesser of two 
evils, especially by the larger mills. 
Had we realized what belt power it 
took to hold back the slow rolls and 
provide greater contact area on the 
slow side line shaft pulley the “B” 


SCOURING —A radical advancement in Scouring ensuring the elimination of surface dirt and 
other impurities from grain. As distinct from previous types the operation is carried out ‘in- 
suspension’—the liberated grains of wheat or corn being freely mingled with currents of 
clean air. Specially designed beaters remove all surface trash. 


ASPIRATING —To ensure maximum aspirating efficiency the machine is equipped with three 


air action. 


Ss. HOWES CO 


SILVER CREEK, NE 


Highest Efficiency Scouring 


fans, each with a specific duty; feed, scouring cylinder and discharge. Eureka renowned aspira- 
tions, always good, this time perfection. In the in-suspension there is no transference of im- 
purities from one berry to another. IMMEDIATELY any form of surface dirt or extraneous 
matter is detached from the grain it is removed from the scourer by powerful and controlled 


POLISHING —Continued application of beaters following the removal of valueless material 
gives a final polish to grain and ensures maximum purity. 


FULL INFORMATION ON REQUEST _WHEAT-... Bulletin 160; CORN... Bulletin 168; 
CRACKED CORN ... Bulletin 169. 


Lowest Power Scouring 


MPANY, INC. 


w YORK 


The Worlds Largest Line off Grain and Seed Cleaning Machinery 
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drive might have been more popular, 




















especially on the 2% to 1 differential. te 
e The slow side line shaft pulley was te 
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This picture shows the slow side of a 
style B double roller mill driven from 
the same shaft that drives the fast 
side. 


e. HOFFMAN rye 
Sy! > VACUUM CLEANING 


Down, down, down goes the count a drives could stand a reasonable 
ae Hoffman vacuum cleaning leads your “all- A later model of style A amount. of mis-alignment. 
out” attack on infestation. Millers, in fact, re- 
port such big reductions, they have been able 


to consider eliminating or reducing general LONGHORN ENGINEERING CO. 


a eS dust | INDUSTRIAL SHEET METAL AND STEEL PLATE FABRICATORS 
olfman heavy-duty equipment removes dust | AnD ERECTORS FOR ALL GRAIN PROCESSING INDUSTRIES. 


and infested material from cracks, crevices, te Jab Yan Laake ov Tes tin 

elevator boots, conveyors, sifters and other P. O. box 4176 ee rr a, 
milling machines. No other system can match 
its flexible, fast and complete cleaning! 


ENDS FIRE AND EXPLOSION HAZARDS 
Cleaning by Hoffman stationary vacuum equipment can be P) 
done during regular operations, in several locations (see cut) : 
at the same time. Dust is removed to central collection for easy eed @ Ww olls: 
disposal—no chance for the old-time fire and explosion hazards. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
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In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 


U " 5 . HOFFMAN ehieaaats aa sorvice ir the flour milling industry, the Twin 


City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 


AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


"ana The J.K.HOWIE GO. masnua TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 527 Second Avenue, S.E. | Minneapolis, Minn. 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





























VITAMIN FEEDING UNIFORM AS A RULED LINE 
OMEGA Uctamiser 


@ The OMEGA Vitamiser feeds uniform amounts of vitamin concentrates to 
every pound of flour or food product — answers every enrichment problem. 
You select any desired feeding rate over a 100 to 1 range by simply setting the 
dial of the variable speed drive. A machined groove in 
the Vitamiser feeding disc gives positive volumetric meas- 











1. Constant check: weigh 








scale shows amount fed. urement of the concentrate. For feeding that’s right on 
2. Instant control: precise the line — never over or under, install an OMEGA! 
hand wheel adjustment. 
3. Simple mechanism: even Write for Bulletin 61-64. 
distribution; continuous 
feeding. 









4. Removable hopper: simply OMEGA MACHINE CO. Division of Builders Iron Foundry 


lift off to empty contents. 
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It was not uncommon for “A” -and 
“Bp” drives to function with little at- 
tention for 10, 15 or 20 years, and 
that is some record to shoot at. If we 
had put wider belts on our “B” drives 
(equal to the fast side) “B” drives 
may have been more popular. 


Need for Belt Tighteners 

European builders built their ma- 
chines without tighteners. They can 
do this with their light loads. This 
would hardly meet American practice 
due to the continuous operation and 
the greater capacity per given roll 
surface. We run our mills longer 
periods and do not want shutdowns 
for shortening belts. There is a ten- 
dency to jack belts up to a tension 
greater than necessary and that is 
where a lot of power goes. Our. flour 
mills in the U.S. run pretty steady 
with few shutdowns. Probably no 
other industry operates so continu- 
ously and with the small amount of 
supervision as a flour mill. Running 
adjustments are necessary. 


Ease of Changing Rolls 
The time necessary to change rolls 


Style A (1886). 9-in. rolls 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


is an important matter. This calls 
for a housing design that will permit 
rolls to be changed, quickly, and with 
the minimum of labor and lifting, and 
with a minimum of dismantling. 

A survey of millers made in a ques- 
tionnaire brought in many sugges- 
tions to aid the designer. Millers have 
said what they needed in the way of 
a better designed roller mill. The de- 
signer who can incorporate the lar- 
gest number of these features is the 
fortunate one. It is going to be the 
problem of the designer to incor- 
porate as many of these features in 
their new design as possible. He just 
cannot incorporate them all. 


Some of the things asked for are: 
Automatic release of the rolls when 
the feed is stopped, streamlining, con- 
struct mill so no stock will accumulate 
inside—self cleaning, provide dust pro- 
tection around bearings, give scrapers 
under rolls a different location so 
that they will not interfere with in- 
spection of stock, provide each pair 
of rolls with an independent eccen- 
tric shaft, provide throw-out lever to 
be reached from both sides of the 
mill. 

Provide single adjustment for open- 
ing or closing rolls as well as for 
each end of rolls, pressure reading 
gauge on each end of rolls, provide 
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a more sensitive adjustment of rolls, 
improved suction system to give a 
better suction through roller mill, im- 
prove roll type feeders, make hoppers 
and feeders self cleaning, develop a 
roll scraper which will accomplish 
its purpose. 
Estimate of Potential Market 

The foregoing are the problems 
with which the designer is confront- 
ed. Management is interested in a 
little different angle, and he looks to 
the potential market. 


The Northwestern Miller estimated 
flour production for January, 1948, to 





A “WILLIAMS-WAY’” 


For Swiss Silk and Wire Sifter Cloths 


and for Cross Seams of Purifier Cloths 


Bind-O is a special rubberized material, vulcanized to 


the edge of the sifter cloth 


process! 


an exclusive Williams-Way 


Bind-O is especially recommended for fine mesh wire 
and the cross-seams of purifier cloths. 


See What BIND-O Can Do For You! 


@ NO NEEDLE HOLES. 

@ NO BREAKING OF THREADS OR WIRES. 

@® NO HARBORING OF INSECTS. 

® MORE UNIFORM STRETCH. 

® SMOOTHER SURFACE FOR,STOCK TO 
TRAVEL OVER. 


Find out about BIND-O 


the amazing process 


offered exclusively by WILLIAMS-WAY Service. 


Write TODAY for complete details and low prices 


Write Dept. WX 


Suppliers for AMERICA’S MILLERS 
NORVELL - WILLIAMS, INc. 


1320 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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be 23 million sacks of 100 lb each. 

In 12 months we would have 288,- 
000,000 sacks of flour production. If 
we divide the monthly production of 
24,000,000 sacks by 30 working days 
we would have 800,000 sacks produc- 
tion per day. 


Secondhand Mills 


If we want to allow %” roll sur- 
face to the sack—for easy figuring— 
it would require 400,000 inches of roll 
surface. Suppose we take a double 
stand of 9x30 rolls as an average or 
60” grinding surface per mill, it 





would require 6,666 roller machines 
for the entire output in the U.S. per 
day. This is quite a potential market. 

It must be reckoned with that for 
every roller machine that is replaced 
by a new machine, there is a second 
hand one on the market. This cannot 
be overlooked. All roller mills are 
not going to be replaced by a new 
design. If 25% were to be réplaced, 
we would have a potential market 
of 1,466 mills. 

Feed plants and other processing 
operations will take some mills, but 
experience teaches that these are sec- 
ond hand when available. 
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USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 1,906,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON—Deliveries of food 
and agricultural commodities pur- 
chased by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture totaled 2,482 million pounds 
in February, on the basis of ship- 
ment and delivery reports received 
during the month. Deliveries of grain 
and grain products made up 1,906 
million pounds of the total. 

Deliveries to the Department of the 
Army, largely for civilian relief feed- 
ing in occupied areas, amounted to 
1,026 million pounds. This included 











the FUMIGANT your 


own men can apply! 


Yes, here’s the all-purpose fumigant your own men can apply. 
Use it when you want to, where you want to. You'll find it 


a low cost item that can’t be beat. 


Larvacide kills egg life and larvae as well as adult insects. 
It destroys rodents without carcass nuisance. No other fumi- 


gant is more toxic than Larvacide to mill insect life! 
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Your Own Men Can Apply Larvacide With 
Simple Equipment 


GRAIN FUMIGATION in open or 


closed bins. 


GENERAL FUMIGATION. 


ECONOMICAL MACHINERY 
FUMIGATION. 


SPOT WORK in mill machines. 
VAULT FUMIGATION. 
RODENT CONTROL in warehouse 


LIGHT BOX CAR FUMIGATION 


for car insects. 


Illustration upper left shows Fumaleg with spe- 
cial Larvacide dispenser bottle. Dlustration below 
shows Elevator Leg Vase for using Larvacide from 
cylinder in ordinary pop bottle. 
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INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 Liberty St., New York 6 
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Chicago 
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CHLOR [ Ce oe Pi CREM 


is shipped in liquid form, not under pressure; cylinders 25, 50, 100 
and 180; also handy 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottles (fine for small jobs 
and rodent work), each in sealed can, 12 to wooden case. LARVA- 
CIDE is stocked in principal cities and usually quickly available. 
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Style E, 6-in. rolls 


641 million pounds of wheat, 128 mil- 
lion pounds of sugar, 103 million 
pounds of flour, 20 million pounds of 
oats, 20 million pounds of barley. 

February deliveries under the US. 
interim aid program included 558 mil- 
lion pounds of wheat and 132 million 
pounds of flour. 

Deliveries to foreign countries re- 
ceiving food and agricultural prod- 
ucts under the U.S. foreign relief pro- 
gram totaled 212 million pounds, in- 
cluding 72 million pounds of rice, |9 
million pounds of wheat, 18 million 
pounds of grits and meal, 14 million 
pounds of flour. 

Deliveries to cash paying foreicn 
governments, totaling 197 million 
pounds, included 190 million pounds 
of wheat. Deliveries of 77 million 
pounds of wheat and 24 million 
pounds of flour were made under the 
Greek-Turkish aid program. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








FACES FAMINE THREAT 


LONDON—The food situation in 
the Madras area of India continues to 
give cause for alarm, and Jairamdus 
Daulatram, food minister, has called 
for the utmost determination and 
self-confidence in dealing with the 
difficulties. 

Famine conditions prevail in in 
area of 50,000 square miles and <f- 
fect a population of 20 million. The 
total food deficit for the year en:- 
ing October, 1948, is estimated at 2 
million tons, which is nearly equiv:- 
lent to the world International Eme °- 
gency Food Committee’s total alloca- 
tion of food grains to India for tle 
current year. 

Current crop reports speak of ir- 
creased rust, and the situation hes 
not been helped by heavy rain. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Student's Opinion of the Milling Short Course 


By A. M. Lesser 
S. R. Strisik Co. 


course accomplished the purpose 

for which it was established. As 
time goes by it will prove to have been 
of invaluable benefit to the entire mill- 
ing industry; directly to those mills 
who sent representatives and indi- 
rectly to all others in the industry 


I: is my opening premise that this 


whom the former students, in their 
normal milling pursuits, will come 
in contact with. The over-all impres- 
sion is that of satisfactory presenta- 
tion of the entire curriculum, with 
only minor changes necessary to bring 
the program to its maximum effi- 
ciency. This is only natural and nor- 
mally to be expected in any initial 
program, be it in business or educa- 
tion, for contingencies do crop up 
that never appear in the paper-plan- 
ning stage. 


The keynote of the course was co- 
operation, a word long neglected by 
every rank and phase of milling. It is 
on this spirit that a great deal can 
be accomplished, by the interchange 
of ideas and by the willingness to 
teach acquired knowledge to others 
not so well informed. How welcome 
then this course, instigated by man- 
agement, accomplished by a _ well- 
prepared and capable faculty staff, 
and absorbed by promising younger 
men from the industry. If the 45 stu- 





MEETING THE MILLER’S REQUIREMENTS 
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In recognition of the wide range of individual require- ~ 
ments, three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment 
Concentrates have been developed. Each meets the 


TYPES OF 


Single strength. Pre- 
pared with Sodium Iron 
Pyrophosphate as the 
source of iron. 


recommendations of the Millers National Federation as to % oth 


composition, and allows an ample safety factor. All are 
finely milled to uniform particle size to facilitate distribution #3 
in your flour. You'll recognize the different types by the * 


color imprinted on the label. 


Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for 
quality. At Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., maintenance of such 
uniformly high quality is based on vast resources, 
chemical and biological knowledge, and a near-century <3 
of experience as manufacturing chemists. > 
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dents carry on as a nucleus in the 
field as they started here at school 
the point will not have been lost. 

It is recognized, of course, that 
sound business practice normally does 
set some limitation on the exchanges 
of information based on competitive 
items. However, there should be no 
bounds on teaching and passing on the 
skills of milling so that those who 
wish to learn can acquire, in addition 
to the science culled from texts and 
theory, the art of milling .as passed 
from one to another. The discussion 
sessions in connection with the class- 
work have. proved that 45 men in 
friendly relation can pass about a 
great amount of facts and pointers 
so that all benefit. It was found 
that keeping a small notebook handy 
and just jotting down random ideas 
from various conversations proved 
an excellent source for thought and 
improvement when mulled over and 
fitted in with one’s own experiences 
and feelings on the different mat- 
ters. Many new and novel ideas were 
expressed and much _ information 
gathered which may later prove of 
pointed personal value. 

Before going further, let me state 
that my thoughts on this course are 
flavored by its applicability to my) 
own needs, what I personally expect- 
ed to derive from the class work, 
based on my background in general 
and in milling, the latter being a 
year and a half in operative milling 
and six months in flour sales and 
brokerage. A true analysis of the 
course can only be made by a study of 
the individual students with consid- 
eration being given to the amount ol 
milling knowledge and background 
they had when they arrived at the 
school. Certain subjects would neces- 
sarily appeal more to some than to 
others in true proportion to tueir 
foundation. 

Since no requirements of admis- 
sion were stated other than with re- 
spect to a man’s possible future in 
his mill, a wide variety of educations 
and abilities was gathered. Since it 
is my belief that an innate intelli- 
gence and sound common sense can 
surmount many of the problems posed 
by lack of formal education, I do 
not feel that this caused any great 
difficulties. The course, supported as 
it is by the mills themselves, is sub- 
ject to their selection. In this first 
class there did not seem to be any 
one too poorly selected. It did seem 
as though there was some connection 
between the size of the mill and 
the caliber of the men they sent. 
This would be normal, based on the 
availability of labor ‘to the location 
and working conditions of the plants 
So long as the mills recognize the 
investment they are making in the 
men they send and are honest in 
their indicated intention to these 
men that there is a future for them, 
they will be careful in their choice 

Let me pause here to compliment 
the staff. A worth while variety o/ 
subjects formed the program and 
they were, in most every instance, 
presented so as to appeal to the ma- 
jority of men in every class. Th« 
greatest difficulty the staff must hav: 
faced in arranging the subject matte: 
was undoubtedly posed by differenc: 
in educational levels. They complete 
ly accomplished this and no on 
could in any way or at any tim: 
feel that his intelligence was being 
insulted. Here must be mentioned 
the good spirit of the students them- 
selves; how those few, the number 
differing as the subjects varied, who 
knew the particular subject went 
along patiently with the class and 
in all cases added their thoughts 
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and help to the matter in hand for 
the general benefit. 


Though avid attention was paid 


by almost all students in the practi- 
cal milling lectures and labs it seemed 
as if the greatest attention was giv- 
en in those courses dealing with 
backgrounds and theories; anything 
that had to do with filling in some 


of the general knowledge of the en-— 


tire industry. This indicates to me a 
possible shortcoming at the parent 
mill. Not all mills make available 
to their employees the great wealth 
of reading material that is constant- 
ly flowing to them, trade publications, 


TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


€ Maybe you’re like a lot of food tech- 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same. 
Actually, of course, various brands 





aid grades and grains of salt differ in 


n any respects. 
at ene 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 
G 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 


results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. A 12, 


St. Clair, Michigan. 









DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
vrocrss SALT 








new advertising bulletins, and AOM 
and MNF bulletins. It further indi- 
cates to me the need of a school 
that is more than just a trade school, 
that can supply more than just train- 


ing in hand work. A discussion of | 
this need and a greater support of | 


the department of milling industry 
at Kansas State College by industry 
is not the aim of this paper, let me 
not digress at this time. 

Only by rounding out the millers’ 
training by constantly furnishing 
them insight into the big picture 
can it be expected to hold their in- 
terest in milling as_a career. Every- 
thing done has a reason, good or bad; 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD . PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
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GLASS - 





every building has a foundati6n. Just 


so must a man in a given field be 
developed, to have a feeling of pride 
and deep liking for his job. No man 
is truly happy or satisfied in a job 
that is just the labor of hands, cash 
remuneration alone has never cre- 
ated real job-happiness, to coin a 
phrase. In this connection, the Thurs- 
day schedules were eagerly looked 
forward to, as a time when top men 
of industry would present the “big 
picture,” an over-all view, some in- 
dication of how one phase fits in 
with another. All of this showed the 
students why they should work and 
plan for a future and it is only hu- 


Ys 
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man nature that man dreams of 
reaching the top and is going to work 
ever harder when: he knows there 
is such a place. These. Thursday visi- 
tations also provided a welcome re- 
lief in the week’s class program, 
breaking in as it did with its variety. 
Sitting the long hours in class was 
either totally new to some or many 
years behind to others and a change 
was always welcome. 

To all concerned in this short 
course enterprise can aptly be ap- 
plied that phrase so often seen in a 
flour mill advertisement depicting a 
farmer, a miller and a baker—Be 
proud of your job as we are of ours. 
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A blend of Columbia U.S.P. Sodium Bicar- 
bonate and Tri-Calcium Phosphate made 
specifically for use in self-rising flours. In 
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Top Quality 


DIABLEND 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your es- 
tablished standards. But improper 
diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and 


milling methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt 
plant under automatically controlled 
atmospheric conditions. DIA- 
BLEND is manufactured to a stand- 
ard level of maltose, milled so it is 
free flowing for accurate feeding. 


Ww 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free 
to DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quota- 


tion of DIABLEND today. 


w 


B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 


1300 W. Carroll 


Chicago, Illinois 


are resting on a 60-wire screen.) 


First instar state of larvae of the confused flour beetle (tribolium con- 
fusum) showing some of the identifying features of this species. (Larvae 
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Extraneous Matter in Flour 





(Continued from page 3a) 


ardized at 12.8%. Lots 2 (4 week 
weevily) and 3 (7 week weevily) 
were infested with 30 pairs (male and 
female) of rice weevil and were 
milled in an insect free experimental 
mill at the indicated elapsed time 
from date of artificial infestation. 
These lots were kept in temperatures 
of 80 to 85° F. Lot 1 was used as a 
control sample, and Lot 4, also be- 
ing uninfested, was milled after the 
experimental mill was artificially in- 
fested with adults and larvae of the 
flour beetle. 

Ten adults and 10 larvae of the 
flour beetle were placed in each ele- 
vator boot, dead box and each linear 
foot of conveyor. Thirty hours after 
the mill was artificially infested, Lot 
4 was milled. All lots were prepared 
for milling by the usual conventional 
type of cleaning system. 

These data indicate that: 

1. An infested mill will contribute 
to the contamination of flour pro- 
duced by that mill. 

2. Immature stages of the rice 
weevil inside the wheat kernel will 
contribute to contamination of fin- 
ished flour, the degree of contribu- 
tion being directly proportionate to 
the “age” of the infestation. 

Contamination of flour acquired in 
channels of commerce is usually the 
result of insects entering the pack- 
ages where their life processes soon 
render the product unfit for human 
consumption. This type of contam- 
ination is illustrated in Figure 1. 





















Fig. 3—Legs, probosis and part o 
head capsule of a rice weevil. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Wagne: 
author of the foregoing article, 
head of the department of biologic: ! 
control for Pillsbury Mills, Inc. H 
has appeared on many of the flour 
mill sanitation short courses and the 
text of this article was the basis of 
an address delivered at the sanitation 
school at Buffalo, N.Y., April 2-3. 





Table 2—Comparison of the Number of Fragments in 50-Gram Samples of Flours From 
Infested Wheats and Cleaned Wheats Milled in an Infested Mill 
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Your Grain Storage Problems Solved 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES 
OF GRAIN STORAGE 


by 
T. A. OXLEY, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 


Mr. R. C. Winter, manager of the Liverpool Grain Storage 
& Transit Co., Ltd., a leading authority on grain storage, 
says of this work: 


“The recent articles by Mr. Oxley in ‘Milling’ give the 
clearest and most profitable statement of grain storage 
chemistry that has yet appeared. The articles have now 
been assembled in book form, which they deserve of their 
own right, and those who are interested in storage problems, 
whether as traders, millers, or warehousemen, cannot afford 
to overlook them. They bring us right up-to-date at a most 
opportune time, and I am glad to make my own personal 
acknowledgement of Mr. Oxley’s distinctive work.” 


Published b y: 


THE NORTHERN PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
37 Victoria Street, Liverpool 1, Eng. © 


Also obtainable from: 


BROOMHALL’S CORN TRADE NEWS 
230 Produce Exchange, New York 4 


PRICE $3.00 











FERMENTATION OR 


4 U al k -TE ul P PROOFING CABINETS 
Offer New Aduaniages: 


PSYCHROMETRIC CONTROL e ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION 
CONSTANT TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY 


PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING — 


New Installations: 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Commander- Larabee 
Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Spillers Limited 
London, England 
Blair Milling Co. 
Atchison, Kansas 
Central Soya Co. 
Decatur, Indiana 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Winona, Minnesota 
Bakers Weekly 
New York, New York 
Goodlander Flour Mills Co. 
Fort Scott, Kansas 
American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 


Let us tell you why— 
Write @ No Obligation 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CO. 


222 DWIGHT BUILDING e“FA KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 














SINCE 1870 


Cnowing biggie Every 
yea te StrvEe the 


Our long years of ex- 
pocenes in making better 

ags is your assurance 
that whenever you buy 
FULTON, you buy 
QUALITY. Fulton Art- 
craft Printing of your brand is an added sales 


value. Shipments from our conveniently located 
plants listed below. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS PHOENIX MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS DENVER KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 








SEE FOR YOURSELF 
HOW THIS DIESEL POWER 


FITS YOUR BUSINESS 


Today! Decide to know about 
General Motors Diesels—why 
they are replacing other en- 
gines everywhere— how 
they are simplifying prob- 
lemsand reducing fuel costs. 
Can they do it for you? 
Here are the answers. 
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Get this FREE BOOKLET 





Detroit Diesel Engine Division, Dept. 1-13, 
13400 West Outer Drive, Detroit 28, Mich. 


Please send me a free copy of Power Parade. | want to know what 
your GM Diesel engines can do for me. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 








OCCUPATION 





DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


Single Engines..Up to 200 H.P. DETROIT 28, MICH. Multiple Units..Up to 800 H.P. 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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Vacuum Cleaning as an Aid 
in Controlling Infestation 


By Oscar Hammerstrom 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Flour Mills Corp. 


Ak: Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, during the past, few years, 
has become progressively more 
strict regarding the presence of in- 
sect fragments and other contam-- 
inants in flour and other cereal food 
products. Other food processing in- 
dustries, too, have received equal at- 
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# For over 80 years, Sprout-Waldron Roller 
Mills have been the choice of discriminating 


millers everywhere. 


Now operating in some of the largest 
and most modern flour mills, the Sprout- 


tention from the sanitation inspec- 
tors. 

There are various ways and means 
of combatting the insect fragment 
problem, and one good approach, we 
have found, is the use of vacuum 
cleaning systems in flour mills. 

The machine that I am familiar 
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with is the heavy duty Hoffman 
vacuum cleaner made by the US. 
Hoffman Machinery Corp. of New 
York. We now have three of that 
company’s machines in the plant at 
Buffalo. Two are the No. 41 ma- 
chines, 30 H.P., with 58 cu. ft. dust 
separator and 284 sq. ft. of filter bag 
area. Another unit is the No. 42 ma- 
chine, 10 H.P., 22.7 cu. ft. dust sepa- 
rator, with 162 sq. ft. of filter area. 
The Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
will soon have vacuum cleaning equip- 
ment in all its mills. 

In this brief article I will attempt 
to point out some of the advantages 
of a vacuum-cleaning system in a 


@ The Choice 
of 


; 
f° onion ee 
> SE wissen 


production unit 





insures unequaled 


cleanliness and efficient operation. 


In planning an expansion or moderniza- 


Waldron “46” Roller Mill is the natural 


choice of production men and mill superin- 


tendents who want proven efficiency . . . 7 


low operating cost and large volume produc- Sprout-Waldron & Company, Muncy, Penn- 


tion. 
to operate. 


Dust-tight, non-corrosive, all-metal feeder 
construction, combined with rugged cast iron 


base . 





It’s a mill that is economical and easy 


all streamlined into one modern 


sylvania. 


tion program, be sure that the Sprout-Waldron 
“46” Roller Mill is in your production picture. 


Call your Sprout-Waldron representative 
or write today for complete details 


SERV MQ 
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flour mill but I would suggest that if 
any miller is definitely interested in 
this method of dust removal, he 
should visit a mill that is equipped 
with a heavy duty cleaning system. 
I think that he would get more in- 
formation and understand it better 
through a one-hour visit to a mill 
than he could get by listening to an 
all-day discussion on this subject. 

The vacuum cleaning system in 
flour mills today is one of the most 
important pieces of equipment that 
can be installed. Taking it from a 
standpoint of cleanliness and good 
housekeeping, there is no equal to 
this system. The removal of dust an: 
infestation is accomplished by us 
of a suction nozzle and in this way 
the dust is taken entirely out of you 
plant. 


Now, I shall compare this syste: 
ith the system of trying to clean 
mill by means of brushing down 
blowing with compressed air. Wh« 
cleaning with compressed air, the a 
mosphere becomes loaded with fin 
dust, thus creating an _ explosic 
hazard. Suction fans in the mill ai 
meanwhile picking up these particl 
of dust which eventually will end 
in the flour streams. After spendin 
a lot of time brushing or blowin 
down this accumulation of dust, it 
necessary to spend just as much tim 
if not more, cleaning up with a brus 
and even then the infestation is nc! 
out of the cracks and crevices in tl! 
floors or walls or wherever they ma 
be. 


When attempting to clean out th 
inside of a machine with compresse | 
air, the dust is blown from one en 
to the other and still the machine i 
not clean for the insects that may b: 
in the machine are not eliminatec 
nor is the surrounding area cleaned 
This “blow-out’” method requires two 
men to take turns using an air hos: 
and although they wear dust mask: 
they still have to take a breathin: 
spell. 

Today the heavy duty vacuum sys- 
tem has done away with all thes: 
hazards and saved much time i 
cleaning up. One man can clean ot 
these machines in one half of th 
time and when he is finished with an 
machine, it is free from all accumi 
lated stock, including any possible i: 
festation in that dead stock. Furthe: 
more, he does not have to spend an 
additional time cleaning up. the su: 
rounding area. 

Cleaning belts and belt guards i 
a flour mill also creates a lot of du: 
and dirt that spreads all over whe 
the old-fashioned cleaning method 
used. Now, with a vacuum cleanin: 
system, a nozzle equipped with a sti! 
brush can do a thorough job of clear - 
ing belts. 

By using vacuum cleaning equi) - 
ment regularly and thoroughly o1 
floors, machinery, elevator boots, cor- 
veyors, etc., and by following with 1 
contact spray each 30 days, it is m” 
belief that insect infestation can b? 
reduced to require fewer gener:! 
fumigations. It is important that th: 
machinery be vacuum-cleaned after 2 
general fumigation in order to r- 
move all dead insects that mig’ t 
have been brought out of otherwi-¢ 
inaccessible crevices and killed by t! © 
fumigant. 

Some superintendents may be ur- 
der the impression that installatic. 
of a vacuum cleaning system wi ! 
permit operation with a smaller cre’ 
of sweepers. I think that it would b: 
a mistake to try to get along wit 
a smaller crew. It is my advice t 
keep the crew at full strength an’ 
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really concentrate on a 100% job of 
housekeeping. 
¥ ¥ 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing 
article was adapted from the text of 
an address prepared for delivery at 
a Aour mill sanitation short course 
held in Buffalo, N.Y., April 2-3, 1948. 
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Technical Papers 
on Grain Saving 


Published by FAO 


WASHINGTON — Grain losses 
caused by pests can be prevented by 
known techniques, and the world’s 
granary can be made to provide a 
richer store of food. This is the cen- 
tral theme of a new book, “Preserva- 
tion of Grains in Storage,” just is- 
cued by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 
The 174-page book, arranged and 
dited by Stephen S. Easter, FAO 
ntomologist, is a collection of tech- 
ical papers presented at the inter- 
ational meeting on infestation of 
/,odstuffs, held in London last Au- 

ust. The book brings together in 
(ne volume material usually pub- 
| shed separately—on insects, fungi, 
:odents, storage, grain drying, re- 

‘arch and a World approach to the 
} roblem. 

The introduction was written by 
)., E. Kirk, head of FAO’s plant in- 
ustry branch. “A significant lesson 
t> be learned,” he says, “is the fact 
tnat progress in infestation control 
epends not so much upon discover- 
ing new scientific knowledge on this 
subject as upon putting to use the 
information now readily available.” 

The papers were written by Rizk 
Attia, Egyptian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture; S. A. Bernett, British Ministry 
of Food; R. T. Cotton of the US. 
Department of Agriculture and H. E. 
Gray of the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture; J. W. Evans, Imperial 
Institute of Entomology, London; 
John A. Freeman, British Ministry of 
Food; W. McAuley Gracie, British 
Ministry of Food; E. W. Hicks, Cen- 
tral Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, Australia; William V. Hukill, 
USDA; A. G. Johnson, USDA; E. R. 
Kalmbach, U.S. Department of the 
Interior; Ying-Tou Mao, agriculture 
division, FAO.; R. Mayne, Director 
of the National Entomological Sta- 
tion, Belgium; T. A. Oxley, British 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research; Charles E. Palm, 
Cornell University, and P. Vayssiére, 
French professor of the entomology 
of colonial agriculture. 

In a summing-up paper, Dr. Palm 
states the problem simply: “Man has 
long been in competition with insects 
for commodities which are of mutual 
interest. The competition is increas- 
ing and will ever remain as a con- 
stant menace to human welfare. Our 
fight for food and fiber can never be 
abandoned; it must be strengthened 
and joined on a cooperative basis. In- 
sects do not respect political bounda- 
ries in their distribution, nor have 
they respect for race, creed or color. 
It is essential, therefore, that we 
recognize the magnitude of our task, 
the need for wholehearted coopera- 
tion among professional workers of 
all nations, and support of their 
work if we are to go forward suc- 
cessfully in the struggle for insect 
control.” 

Dr. Palm and other writers in this 
Symposium emphasize that. although 
much can be done with known meth- 
ods to control infestation, there is 
still a great need for further research 
to meet all kinds of conditions all 
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over the world. 

This is the second book issued by 
FAO on this. subject, the 20-page 
“Thieves of Stored Grain” being a 
popular treatment. 

“Preservation of Grains in Stor- 
age,” which contains charts, maps, 
reference lists, and an index, is priced 
at $1.50. It can be purchased from 
the Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. W., 
Toronto, and _ the International 
Document Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y. 
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Educational Program 
for British Millers 
Praised by “Kay-Jay” 


LONDON—Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones 
was recently asked by U.S. friends 
what he thought was the most im- 
portant development in British mill- 
ing during the present year. He re- 
plied “The real enthusiasm of the 
milling students’ organizations which 
is a good augury for the future.” 

This information was given to the 
members of the London and South 
Eastern Flour Milling Students’ Assn. 
at a recent meeting. Dr. Kent-Jones 
said that science, properly explained, 
is just an essential aspect of general 
knowledge. He considered that the 
only aspect which need interest flour 
milling students was that coming un- 
der the heading of general knowl- 
edge. The present day approach to 
the problem was wrong because there 
was a tendency to turn students into 
amateur chemists and physicists. 

There were certain fundamentals 
required to carry on the work and 
beyond that they need not go. Every 
job in the mill had some connection 
with science and the weak link in the 
chain was that there was not enough 
contact between miller and baker. 
Anything which went wrong scien- 
tifically in the mill could not be seen 
at once but would make itself appar- 
ent in the bakery. One could not tell 
the quality of flour by observation 
and he strongly discounted the claims 
of anyone who professed to do so. 

Dr. Kent-Jones considered that 
English milling was good through 
force of circumstances because during 
the war the miller had to use all sorts 
of wheat in the grist and had no 
choice of types. It was tnis experience 
which rnade him pre-eminent in his 
trade. 

One of the difficulties: with which 
the miller had to contend was the fact 
that he was entirely in the hands of 
the baker and a mistake in the bak- 
ery was invariably blamed upon the 
flour and consequently upon the 
miller. 

The lecturer stressed the necessity 
for cleanliness and the proper prac- 
tice of hygiene in the mill and said 
that screen room operatives had a 
special responsibility in this connec- 
tion. 
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Cotton Bag Sales 


Flour mills used 42 million multi- 
wall paper bags in the first 11 months 
of 1947, as compared with 21 million 
such bags in the corresponding 
months of 1946. 

The quantity of 100-lb. new cotton 
bags used for flour in these two pe- 
riods was almost exactly the same. 

In other words, the new cotton 
bag is holding its own, and the great 
increase in the use of multiwall paper 
bags is at the expense of secondhand 
cottons, including grain bags.—From 
the Hook-Up, Millers National Fed- 
eration. 
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SILK BOLTING CLOTH 








“SHUTTLE BRAND” | 


This Bolting Cloth, famous 
for its unsurpassed qualities, 
is manufactured under con- 
stant scientific supervision 
in the most modern plant. 


To lessen your bolting 
problems and insure 
the standards of your 
flour production .. . 


Always specify: 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” 





Importers: 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. 
100 Gold Street, New York 7 


s 
Distributors: 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. 
20 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 


H. C. PURVINE 
510 Shelby Building 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no 


bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for 
the accumulation of infestation. 
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A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 
section models — with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- 
tions at lightning speed. 


RICHMON MFG. COMPANY 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF — 
HI-SPEED SIFTERS, MAGNETIC SEPARATORS, ETC. 
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$mall—But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 
minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 
quality reputation. You can rely on 
the uniformity and top quality of our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 


how.” 
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The Kansas Milling 








WICHITA Company KANSAS 








ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 














Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutua Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 














left something out! 


SANITARY: san’ i tar’ y, adj. Of or pert. to health; 
for or relating to the preservation or 
restoration of health; occupied with 
measures or equipment for improving 
conditions that influence health. 

The Dictionary 


What is missing here? Multiwall paper bags! Millers and bakers 
the country over are finding that the sanitation picture is not 
complete—without multiwalls. 


Records indicate that more than 50% of all bakery flour 
is now being packed in tough, compact multiwall paper bags. 
The strong paper walls keep flour wholesome and sanitary. 
They give protection against insect infestation and rodent con- 
tamination. 

In addition, multiwalls guard against siftage . . . keep 


storage areas clean. And when you empty a multiwall bag, all 
the flour comes out. 





Get all these advantages—for your plant! 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE « NEW YORKIT7,N.Y. 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. + CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton St. + OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 


REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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MILLERATOR 


GUIDE TO FINE GRAIN CLEANING 


The NEW 
CARTER MILLERATOR 


NOW COMPLETE WITH NEW FEATURES FOR GREATER 
EFFICIENCY IN THE MILL CLEANING SYSTEM 


The Carter Millerator long has been a pace-setter in the field of 
screen and air separation. Now Hart-Carter offers a finer 











MILLERATOR 


Millerator, ready to boost your profits with greater effi- 
ciency in the mill cleaning system. Write today for 
the illustrated folder just published giving facts 
and details on the NEW Carter Millerator. 


Widely Known! 


At high capacity and low cost, the Millerator pro- 
vides a refined scalping for the removal of material 
larger in diameter than the grain being handled, and 
much of the material substantially longer. Materials 
such as dust, sand, and small seeds are sifted out 
thoroughly by screens that are constantly clean. The 
screenings chamber can be cleaned easily and swiftly 
by a new cleanout control operated from outside of 
the machine. Light screenings are removed by an 


_ HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Your copy is free! 


Widely Used! 


easily controlled, thorough aspiration, combined with 
a settling chamber for the separation of the majority 
of light screenings from the air. 

The Millerator is all-metal, all-enclosed for dustless 
operation and maximum sanitation. Power require- 
ments are low. Sturdy compactness fits the Millera- 
tor neatly into available working space. Capacities 
available to meet your requirements. Get full in- 
formation on this outstanding machine today! 
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BLACKGUARDING AN INDUSTRY 


ERMAN FAKLER, vice president in charge 

of the Washington office of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, protested below the level of 
the offense in his letter to the publisher of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce directing his at- 
tention to the patently untruthful story about 
alleged “pork barrel” tactics in the matter of 
Congress’ action regulating relative wheat and 
flour exports for European relief, written by a 
sensation seeking correspondent named Holmes 
Alexander. The implications and innuendoes in 
he entire story were essentially untruthful, and 
the direct statements in his five numbered para- 
graphs of charges specifically so. 

It is not worth while at this late date to list 
hese absurd charges and refute them in detail, 
since every man even moderately informed on 
the relative merits of exporting wheat and flour 
inder present conditions in Europe, and with any 
reasonable regard for our own economy, would 
instantly recognize their lack of fact or its gross 
distortion either by intention or because of sim- 
le stupidity. As a matter of fact we are dis- 
oosed to believe that it would be easier to take 
the alleged facts set forth in the story and, with 
even less distortion, make a better case for a 


*harge that American millers got the short end ~ 


1f Congressional “favor” with the 25 per cent 
minimum on flour exports written into the bill, 
ince, if they were left free to compete in a free 
narket without government interference, they 
vould have gotten a much larger share with no 
1arm to anyone. 

Indeed, if this scandal-brewing correspondent 
wishes to write another piece on the same sub- 
ect, we are willing—without in any way under- 
‘taking to speak for the American milling indus- 
ry — to suggest that all exports of wheat and 
lour for European relief should, save in instances 
of great emergency, be shipped in the form of 
flour. This would not be to oblige the “lobbying” 
millers of America but. because it is on all ac- 
counts the most economical and sensible thing 
to do from every commercial and economic angle 
and more particularly because it conserves for 
gravely needed use for animal feeding in this 
country the vital millfeed content of the wheat 
berry. 

Traced to its sources, it almost certainly would 
be found that the strong preference for wheat 
instead of flour expressed by virtually every gov- 
ernment in western Europe has minor connec- 
tion with the need for bread for human food. It 
is the result rather of two unrelated factors. The 
first of these is the quite natural desire to keep 
the large and long-time exceedingly profitable 
milling industries of their own countries in opera- 
tion, and the second to secure provender for their 
flocks and herds at direct loss to American ag- 
riculture. 

This is, of course, their clear right just as it 
is the right and duty of every country to protect 
its own economy by exporting at all times the 
minimum of raw materials and the maximum of 
their finished products. Any country which fails 
to do this — and America has long been first 
umong them—imperils its own future. Perhaps 
Mr. Alexander could make another “pork barrel” 
piece out of this. It needs no distortion. 


VARYING POINTS OF VIEW 


SSUMING the permission of Messrs. Broom- 
hall, we are printing on another page of this 
issue an analysis, which appeared in the March 
17 issue of the Corn Trade News, of some of the 
principal provisions of the proposed World Wheat 
Agreement as seen through British eyes. 
Much of the text of this article no doubt will 
astonish American readers, who heretofore have 
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regarded most provisions of the agreement, es- 
pecially the price bases proposed for the next 
five years, as chiefly influenced by the interests 
of deficiency countries, the probable total result 
being to hold wheat prices to a relatively low level 
and an out of pocket loss to growers of wheat in 
the United States, Canada and Australia, save 
as those losses might be compensated by sub- 
sidies or other forms of grants in aid provided 
by their own governments. 

Yet the Broomhall study of the pact results in 
its seeing the chief benefits flowing to overseas 
wheat producers in guaranteed minimum prices, 
while importers would have to look for their 
wheat to orders from on high as to where they 
should buy and what they must pay. It empha- 
sizes this in a single sentence: “What is certain 
is that the whole standard of living of the im- 
porting countries will ultimately depend either 
on the recognition of the essential justice of com- 
petition and the impartiality of the open mar- 
ket, or on ability to grow more food at home.” 

Discussing this latter subject but looking at 
it from a slightly different angle, the Cargill Crop 
Bulletin, in its April issue, points out that the 
record of many past years reveals that the price 
of wheat alone has little influence on the busi- 
ness of “growing food at home.” In particular 
instance it cites the five-year record just follow- 
ing 1929, when, with annual average prices for 
wheat at Liverpool running 129, 80, 59, 54 and 58 
cents per bushel, every principal importing coun- 
try in Europe substantially increased both its 
acreage and production of wheat. 

So here we find the entire great pact program 
looked at askance by wheat growers of the world’s 
greatest wheat producing country because of its 
implied threat to their export market and to the 
level of prices received—save as they may be 
compensated by government subsidies — and 
viewed with equal disfavor by the leading au- 
thority of the world’s chief importing country 
both because of the belief that it constitutes a 
form of price insurance to surplus producing 
countries and the conviction that Britain can 
best serve itself by buying wheat “as cheaply as 
it can in a free market.” 


e@e°e 
GRAINS BY THE HUNDREDWEIGHT 


MONG the comments continuing to reach us 
on the desirability of changing the unit of 
trading in wheat and other grains from the pres- 
ent basis of bushels of varying weights to a stand- 
ard system of one hundred pounds, is one from a 
member of the staff of one of the country’s larg- 
est grain companies cordially approving the idea 
but inquiring why, in the particular case of wheat, 
the “test weight” would need to be changed from 
the present basis of “pounds per measured bush- 
igs 
The obvious answer to this is that it would 
not. We simply made a wrong guess when, in 
speculating on the several factors involved in the 
proposed change from bushels to cwts., We sug- 
gested that the method of determining wheat 
quality by “test weight” might also have to be 
changed accordingly. We did give the matter a 
moment’s thought at the time of writing, but 
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quite obviously we ended by jumping into a bram- 
. ble bush of error. Test weight is merely the rela- 
tionship between a bushel by measure and a bush- 
el by weight and would be the same whether 
determined on basis of a quart or a truckload. 


Which, incidentally, recalls to mind an incident 
of long ago when two wheat buyers in the same 
country town agreed to pay the same price for 
*“wagon wheat” from day to day. To all out- 
ward appearance each kept his pledge, but one 
of them steadily increased his purchases of wheat 
while the other, paying the same price, bought 
less and less as the days passed. Finally, the buy- 
er who was getting the short end of the farm- 
ers’ deliveries, called his grain buyer into council 
with the result that both of them, carrying their 
three grain testers, called on their neighbor and 
suggested they check all of their testers for ac- 
curacy. This being done, it was quickly revealed 
that the testers of the overshrewd competitor 
all weighed a pound to the bushel heavier. 


Whereupon the honest buyer said that he knew 
as much about how to make a tester crooked 
with a file as the next man and turned toward 
home followed by a flood of protestations and 
apologies from his wicked competitor, who in- 
sisted that “some of the boys must have done 
a 

In summary, our approving response to the 
suggestion that all trading would be greatly sim- 
plified by a uniform system of trading in grains 
on a cwt. basis is sufficient to suggest that a 
united effort to bring about such a change, both 
in trade customs and applicable laws, might be 
accomplished sooner and with less effort than we 
think. Most other agricultural. commodities al- 
ready are traded in on basis of weight, and the 
ease with which the change from the archaic 
barrel measure to weight basis was made in the 
case of flour is a very recent object lesson. The 
ultimate goal, of course, should be an across-the- 
board change to the metric system, but that is a 
much longer road the end of which is not likely 
to be witnessed in this generation. 


THE INCOME TAX VICTORY 


OTHING in the long years of confusion piled 
N on confusion at Washington has been more 
absurd or a greater abuse of the rights of the 
people than the wholly political dispute between 
Congress and the administration over the simple 
business of federal income tax reduction. The 
debate, if it could be dignified by that name, 
was essentially over the administration’s eager- 
ness to collect all the money it could while the 
collecting was good and thereafter “spend and 
spend and spend,” and the desire of the Congress 
to ease the burden upon the people to the pres- 
ent needs of government, including all proper 
international obligations and the national defense. 

Of course, there is the impending danger of 
great wars ahead. But, even on that account, we 
might well follow the example of the Helvetians 
in Caesar’s time and husband our resources of 
every kind for years in preparation for the trial 
to come. Yet, we today are husbanding nothing. 
Instead, we are speeding our advance to the in- 
evitable day of government bankruptcy and indi- 
vidual poverty. The need today is, as we along 
with numberless other millions see it, for every 
economy, for saving in preparation for the possi- 
bly fearful times ahead. In an applicable phrase, 
it is needful for us not to extract the utmost 
possible dollar from the people but to give the 
whole people a chance to “get some meat on their 
bones” so that, should hard days appear, they 
will be prepared to meet them, not only with 
courage—which we have in plenty—but with re- 
sources without which the bravest man or nation 
is helpless. 
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HERES a flour produced by 

that ideal combination of good 
wheat and good milling . . . a com- 
bination that is the basic founda- 
tion of good bread. With Imperial 
you can get the smooth texture and 
delightful flavor that consumers 


demand in a loaf today. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE Nortn- 


WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years 
























Speakers Selected for 40th AFMA 


Convention May 5-7 at Cincinnati 


CHICAGO—The 40th anniversary 
convention of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. is expected to 
draw a record registration from the 
largest association membership in 
history, according to officials of the 
organization. The convention is sched- 
uled for the Netherland Plaza Hotel 
in Cincinnati May 5-7. 

An anniversary feature of the con- 
vention will be a pictorial review of 
the growth and development of the 
feed industry entitled, ‘‘Life Begins 
at 40.” 

Lloyd S. Riford, chairman of the 
board, will officially open the first 
morning session May 5. He’ll be fol- 
lowed by William L. Hunter, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials. Mr. Hunter, 
a Californian, will deal with ‘Facts 
and Fancies in Feed Label Claims.” 

Leo M. Cherne, world traveler, 
author and executive secretary of 
Research Institute of America, will 
discuss current world affairs. Mr. 
Cherne has been a frequent con- 
tributor to leading American pe- 
riodicals. His most recent article, 
published in a March issue of Look 
magazine was entitled, “How to Spot 
a Communist.” 


Dog Nutrition Report 

The dog food division will sponsor 
the May 5. afternoon session. Dr. 
Paul H. Phillips, professor of bio- 
chemistry at the University of Wis- 
consin, will report on advances in 
canine nutrition and discuss. the 
three-year research project carried 
on by the dog food division with the 
university. Dr. A. R. Theobald, presi- 
dent of the American Animal Hos- 
pital Assn, and for 24 years a small 
animal practitioner in Cincinnati, will 
deal with the practical application of 
dog food problems. W. W. Wachtel, 
president of Calvert Distillers Corp., 
will wind up the first day’s program 
with a discussion entitled, “Men 
Make Markets.” 

The nutrition council will play the 
leading role in the opening session 
of the second day’s program. Dr. Jer- 
ry Sotola, assistant director of the 
Armour Livestock Bureau and for- 
mer Washington State College animal 
nutritionist, will discuss amino acids. 
Dr. J. L. Krider, professor of animal 
science at the University of Illinois, 
will stress progress in swine nutri- 
tion, and Dr. W. A. Hagen, president 
of the American Veterinary Medical 
Assn. and dean of the New York 
State Veterinary College, will discuss 
relationships between the feed deal- 
er and the practicing veterinarian. 

“Life Begins at 40,” will bring gen- 
eral sessions of the 40th anniversary 
to a close May 6. 


Committee Meetings Set 


Committee meetings will be held 
during a special session May 7. Chief 
of these will be the first formal con- 
vention conference of the feed survey 
committee. Some 30 agricultural col- 
lege and university men, who each 
year compile reports on the nation’s 
feed supplies and needs as a special 
AFMaA service to agriculture, will be 
association guests. The nutrition 
council will conclude its 8th annual 
meeting May 7 after recessing a pre- 
convention session to open May 4. 

The Cincinnati Feed Club will play 
host to convention delegates the eve- 
ning of May 5 at a reception and 
cocktail party at the Netherland 
Plaza. 


Lookout House, located a _ few 
miles outside Cincinnati, will be the 
scene of a convention party the night 
of May 6. Chartered busses will pro- 
vide transportation from Cincinnati 
hotels. 
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SIEVE CLAMPING DEVICE 
FEATURE IN WOLF SIFTER 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—A new 
series high and low speed sifter em- 
bodying an entirely new idea in sieve 
clamping is now being produced by 
the Wolf Co., manufacturer of flour 
milling machinery. 

Used for sifting, grading and bolt- 
ing of granular and pulverized ma- 
terial, the new series Wolf LB sifter 
is made in 2, 4 and 6 sections with 
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Wolf LB Sifter 


a varying number of sieves stacked in 
each section. The sifter is 100% free- 
swinging in a perfect circle. 

For sanitary purposes the new 
Wolf LB sifter has been streamlined 
from top to bottom, outside and in- 
side. Sifter boxes are smooth and 
easy to clean and keep clean. 


Each section of the sifter box is 
equipped with a newly designed sieve 
clamping device. Sieves can be 
clamped from a standing position on 
the floor. Patented free-swinging 
drive gives perfect circle action with- 
out strain on sifter boxes. No connect- 
ing flexible shafts or castings are 
needed on the ceiling or floor. This 
new series Wolf Sifter can be fur- 
nished with angle gear transmission 
or motor drive. A new bulletin de- 
scribing the Wolf LB sifter is avail- 
able on request. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Both export and do- 
mestic markets are quiet. Quotations: rolled 
oats $4.40 in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98- 
lb. jutes $5.30, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Oatmeal and rolled oats are 
in moderate demand on the domestic mar- 
ket, but it was difficult to confirm any 
new sales for export during the week. 
Stocks are moving freely and quotations 
firmed slightly. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.45 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.35. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $8.09, April 12; 20-0z. packages $3.25 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, April 3, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





Baltimore ...... 1,576 
po Pree er ée ee 
Buffalo ........ 313 6 
Philadelphia .... 32 ° 
BOGE co sccsece 1,921 6 
Previous week .. 2,455 6 
‘ 


April 5, 1947 .. 45 54 
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Russian Propagandists Sing Praises 
for Increased Agricultural Output 


By GEORGE SWARBRECK 


Manager, London Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON — The Russian govern- 
ment has been congratulating itself 
upon the success of its agricultural 
policy under the present five-year 
plan, now entering the third year. 
Much of the information given by the 
state planning committee consists of 
meaningless percentages useful only 
for propaganda purposes but they are 
undoubtedly indicative of the strength 
of Russian agriculture. Vassily Zetov, 
minister for the food industry, pre- 
dicts even bigger production in the 
future and stresses the greater use of 
mechanization. Hand bakeries are 
giving place to highly mechanized 
units while in flour milling, the old 
V'sarist steam driven mills are being 
superseded by electrically operated 
high capacity plants. 

In 1940 the arable area of the 
U.S.S.R. was 370 million acres as 
against 260 million acres in 1913. 
Present cultivated area is equivalent 
to the 1940 figure and by 1950 the 
acreage will be increased by 27%. 
Planned irrigation systems and recla- 
mation of marshy land in central Asia 
are among the projects listed for 
development. 

The year 1947 is claimed as one 
of considerable success for socialist 


agriculture and gross agricultural, 


production rose by 48% and the pre- 
war grain yield was regained. Credit 
for this increase is given to the high- 
ly mechanized grain farms and it is 
reported that all field work was done 
by tractor power. 

“Machine technique and efficient 
organization of production based on 
planning, furnish the basis for the 
advanced development of the state 
farms in the general system of na- 
tional economy of the U.S.S.R.,” say 
the official propagandists. 

In the course of the year state 
farms increased their cultivated area 
by 11% and the area under spring 
grain was increased by nearly 14% 
and substantial tracts were added 
to the crop areas. The area under 
wheat was extended by 16.3%. While 
rationalizing crop rotations, the farms 
have substantially increased the cul- 
tivation of fodder crops, thus broad- 
ening the basis of livestock breeding. 

Grain deliveries topped those of 
1946, a bad year due to drouth, by 
50.8%. Another feature of the year, 
claims the Soviet, was the higher 
marketable productivity of the state 
farms. The Kuban state farm in 
Krasnodar territory delivered 8,051 
tons of grain instead of the planned 
6,300 tons while the Gignat farm 
in the Rostov area delivered nearly 
21,000 tons instead of the planned 
18,000 tons. Nearly all the farms sur- 
passed their planned deliveries. 

Appeals have been made by the in- 
dustrial workers of Leningrad to the 
agricultural workers to complete the 
present five-year plan in four years. 
In response to this it is stated that 
for 1948 the area under winter grain 
has been increased by 36.2% over the 
previous year and the yield is expect- 
ed to be 50% more. The net result 
of the first two years of the plan is 
an over-all increase of 3.4% and it 
is stated that this would have been 
more if drouth had not damaged the 
1946 yield. 

Target for the production of flour 
confectionery by 1950 is put at 850,- 


000 tons against the present figure 
of 719,000 tons. 

Information emanating from Rus- 
sian sources can be treated with 
considerable reserve, inspired as it 
is by the tenets of propaganda, but 
it is obvious from the recently nego- 
tiated trade agreement, with the 
various countries of Europe that Rus- 
sian productive capacity forms a new 
factor in world food supplies. British 
opinion stresses that much to the 
detriment of Russian progress is left 


unsaid by the propagandist machine 
and traders, having experience of 
Russian trade before the war consider 
that it was unreliable and too often 
failed to meet its obligations. How- 
ever, there must be no underestima- 
tion of Russian capacity to capture 
some of the world grain trade for it 
is apparent that such is the object 
of the Soviet. 
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FIRST BUFFALO STEAMER 


BUFFALO — The Steamer Prince- 
ton will be the first steamer with 
grain to unload here this season. The 
freighter was expected April 10, with 
230,000 bu. for the Lake & Rail ele- 
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vator. The ship loaded at Duluth and 
negotiated the ice fields of Lake Su- 
perior without difficulty. 
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SALES REPORTED UP 


NEW YORK—Net sales of the In- 
ternational Paper Co. in 1947 were 
$405,248,238 against $287,867,668 in 
the preceding year, an increase of 
41%. The annual report showed a 
net profit last year of $54,396,550 
against $31,179,048 in ,1946, an in- 
crease of 74%. An inventory reserve 
of $12 million was set aside from the 
1947 net profit. No reserve for this 
purpose was set up in 1946. After the 
reserve, the 1947 balance for surplus 
was $42,396,550. 
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* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


* Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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Parliament to Get 
Bill Providing for 
Monopoly Control 


LONDON—Measures for the con- 
trol of monopolies are provided in a 
bill shortly to be introduced into the 
British parliament. Main purpose is 
to establish a Monopoly Commiss‘on, 
modeled on the U.S. Federal Trade 
Commission, which will have the 
power of inquiring into alleged re- 
strictive trade practices. 

The Board of Trade will refer to 
the commission instances where the 
supply of some class of goods or the 
application of some process rests pre- 
dominantly in the hands of one firm 
or combination of firms. The propos- 
als have the support Of all political 
parties, with certain reservations, and 
general approval of the aims of the 
bill has been expressed. 

Combines, amalgamations, cartels 
and close trade associations developed 
considerably in Britain between the 
wars and are now a feature of Brit- 
ish commerce and industry. Trade 
associations in 1919 numbered about 
500 but by 1939 they had grown to 
2,500. Original aims were the ex- 
change of ideas and joint research, no 
provision being made for price fixing 
or the advancement of monopolistic 
tendencies. However, prices could be 
arranged in such a way that the 
least efficient firm was kept in being. 
Some associations went even further 
than this and agreed to limit output 
to a predetermined figure, each mem- 
ber receiving a share, authorities say. 
Some firms were closed down as re- 
dundant, the owner receiving pay- 
ment as compensation from the exist- 
ing firms. Thus the efficient firms 
were able to survive and could make 
their own terms in a noncompetitive 
world. Restrictionalism was the nat- 
ural outcome of the system and gave 
rise to attempts at curbing overpro- 
duction in an effort to keep prices at 
a level consistent with profitable 
trading. 

The condition of the British flour 
milling industry in 1930-31 gave rise 
to the formation of the Millers Mu- 
tual Assn., which was organized with 
a view to promoting maximum effi- 
ciency in the trade. 

The National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers has also im- 
proved the status of flour millers gen- 
erally and is considered to be an effi- 
cient and worthwhile organization. 

Feed men are banded together in 
the National Association of Corn and 
Agricultural Merchants which was 
founded in 1917. The association has 
done much to improve the status of 
the feed trade and the former secre- 
tary, Herbert Smith, who assisted at 
the foundation and aided its growth 
over a period of 32 years, was the 
constant adviser of successive minis- 
ters of agriculture. 

The commission will be called upon 
to investigate the facts and report 
on them and in addition to declare 


whether or not the conditions dis- 
closed are against the public inter- 
est. If conditions are against the pub- 
lic interest, the various ministries 
have powers to prohibit the making 
or execution of agreements, the use 
of boycotts, conditions of sale and 
preferential terms. 

Figures compiled in 1935 showed 
that Britain had 32 trades in which 
the three largest firms employed 70% 
or more of the workers in that in- 
dustry. No fewer than 118 representa- 
tive commodities in everyday use 
were the monopoly of one or two 
firms. 

Main criticism of the bill among 
traders is that it makes no provision 
for investigating the restrictive prac- 
tices of trade unions, and while it 
aims at attacking capitalistic mo- 
nopolies seeks to protect the best 
state monopolies created under the 
aegis of nationalization. Some oppo- 
sition can, therefore, be expected on 
these grounds although the general 
aims of the bill may be universally 
approved. 
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GENERAL BAKERIES CUTS 
BRANDON PLANT STAFF 


WINNIPEG—General Bakeries an- 
nounced recently that the local bak- 
eries in Brandon, Man., will discon- 
tinue bread baking operations in 
about two weeks, and that bread sup- 
plies would be trucked to that city 
a distance of 143 miles from Winni- 
peg. The present staff in the Brandon 
plant will be reduced from 35 to 10 
or 15. Cake baking operations will be 
continued in that city. 

The bread will be the same and the 
bread deliveries made in the usual 
manner. The Brandon Chamber of 
Commerce has sent a telegram pro- 
testing the action to the head office 
of the company in Toronto. 


BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN RYE EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Exports of Canadian 
rye for February amounted to 425,- 
588 bu., to boost total exports for 
the seven-month period, August to 
February, to 9,529,183 bu., according 
to the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
None went to British Empire coun- 
tries. Of the total France received 3,- 
072,606 bu.; Italy, 2,609,500 and Bel- 
gium 2,205,157. The remainder went 
to Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Nor- 
way, Germany, the U.S., Netherlands 
and Iceland. Exports of barley since 
Aug. 1, 1947, totaled only 65,639 bu., 
and apart from 4,988 bu. cleared to 
France, the remainder went to the 
U.S. Flax exports in the seven-month 
period totaled 356,022 bu. the U.S. re- 
ceived 2,400 bu., and Norway re- 
ceived 353,622 bu. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS OF 
WHEAT HIT 2,800,000 BU. 




















WINNIPEG—New export business 
in Canada wheat last week totaled 
roughly 2,800,000 bu., including 2,- 
500,000 bu. worked to the United 
Kingdom. The remainder went to the 
Low Countries. There was no export 
business reported in flour. 


British Bakers 
Told Rationing 
Rules Ignored | 


LONDON—Evidence that the rules 
of bread rationing were being ignored 
was given by Hugh W. Harvey, pre- 
siding at the annual meeting of the 
Scottish Cooperative Baking Trade 
Assn. in Glasgow. His remarks added 
point to the requests made by bakers 
for the abolition of a plan which they 
consider to have no further practic- 
able value. 

Mr. Harvey said that strict atten- 
tion to the collection of bread units 
at the outset of the scheme assisted 
in the saving of flour. In the six 
months prior to the introduction of 
rationing the consumption of flour 
averaged 99,600 tons a week, drop- 
ping to 91,800 tons during the first 
six months of rationing. 

During the six months April to 
September, 1947, consumption rose 
to 97,200 tons a week, and since this 
period covered the summer months 
when normally the consumption of 
bread was low, Mr. Harvey deduced 
that the regulations were being ig- 
nored by many bakers. 

The introduction of potato ration- 
ing in November caused bread con- 
sumption to reach a new high, the 
speaker said, and it was for this rea- 
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son that those bakers who attempted 
to carry out the regulations were be- 
ing penalized since consumers tended 
to go to those shops where supply 
was free of units. 

Board of Trade figures recently 
published show that the amount of 
flour imported into the U.K. during 
January and February, 1948, was 
780,384 sacks, compared with 444,151 
sacks in the same period in 1947. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT VISIBLE DECLINES 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheat vis- 
ible total declined by roughly 4 mil- 
lion bushels for the week ended 
March 31 to 88,103,478, as compared 
with 92,239,276 the week previous, 
and 105,505,299 bu. a year ago. The 
current total includes 3,706,415 bu. 
durum grades, according to the Sta- 
tistics Branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. Stocks located in 
western elevators totaled about 43,- 
750,000 bu., while wheat stocks at 
the Canadian lakehead ports are less 
than 17 million bushels. Slightly more 
than 7 million bushels is located in 
Canadian Pacific Coast terminal ele- 
vators, approximately 12 million 
bushels in lower lake, St. Lawrence 
and Canadian seaboard ports. A little 
more than 1,800,000 bu. is in store in 
the U.S., while the remainder is in 
transit. 


———-BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICE FARMING MECHANIZED 


LONDON — Wartime dislocation 
which caused an increase in the con- 
sumption of wheat by former rice 
eaters has prompted the British colo- 
nial authorities to intensify the work 
of mechanization of rice production 
in order to ease the demand for bread 
grains. Various types of tractors and 
implements are being tried out in 
southeast Asia, which is the source 
of about 90% of the world’s rice 
crop. At present mechanical cultiva- 
tion in only practiced on a large 
scale in British Guiana, and it is 
hoped to increase the present area 
of 4,000 acres to 10,000 acres. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON —Informed opinion in 
Britain considers that high taxation 
is the root cause of British economic 
difficulties, inasmuch as there is lit- 
tle incentive for traders and workers 
to put forward that extra effort so 
necessary if exports are to be in- 
creased at prices low enough to meet 
world competition. 

In addition to direct taxation rated 
at $1.80 on every $4 of income, pur- 
chase tax is charged on most goods, 
ranging from 50% to 125% of the 
wholesale cost. The main purpose 
of high taxation is to cut down pur- 
chasing power on the principle that 
in Britain today, with increasing 
wages for all workers, too much 
money is chasing too few goods. Gov- 
ernment effort aims to check the ris- 
ing spiral of inflation. 

Food prices, however, are kept 
down by means of subsidies, and 
many traders consider that taxation 
could be reduced if the payment of 
subsidies were abolished, for their 
continuance costs several hundred 
million dollars annually. In the finan- 
cial year 1947-48, the bread subsidy 
cost $224 million—and represented 
9¢ on every 3%-lb. loaf. Flour other 
than for bread accounted for another 
$96 million, representing 19¢ on every 
7-lb. parcel. 

The current weekly domestic ration 


By George E. Swarbreck: 





of flour, bread and flour confection- 
ery is 63 oz., and it has been esti- 
mated that in order to provide for 
the abolition of the subsidy the total 
increase in cost to the consumer 
would be 10¢ a person. The abolition 
of all subsidies would mean an in- 
crease in expenditure per capita of 
60¢, and observers consider that a 
reduction in taxes would justify the 
cessation of the principle of subsidi- 
zation, which they consider to be 
foreign to the fundamental rules of 


economics. 
2-2: 


Widows and poor people called, for 
the 848th year in succession, at Bread 
and Cheese Farm, Biddenham, Kent, 
Easter Monday to receive two loaves 
under a charity founded in 1100 by 
the them owners of the farm. For the 
second time in eight centuries they 
had to give up bread units for the 
loaves under the terms of the ra- 
tioning scheme. 


a 

The Swiss federal government has 
approved a new trade agreement with 
Russia, and exchange of goods began 
April 1. Although the initial term is 
for one year, renewal can be made 
by tacit consent of both countries. 
Russia has undertaken to deliver 
100,000 tons of wheat, together with 
oats, barley, gasoline and other com- 
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modities to the value of 120 million 
Swiss francs while Switzerland will 
supply machinery, dyes, artificial silks 
and 1,000 head of cattle. 
xk*wk 
Preparations are now being made 
in Britain to handle the forecasted 
bumper harvest of English wheat. 
The government intends to raise the 


percentage of home-grown wheat in 


the grist as high as possible, having 
regard to the availability of imported 
wheat in the hands of millers in the 
fall. A yield of 800,000 tons is ex- 
pected to come forward in the first 
10 weeks of the harvest, and ar- 
ranzements have been made to use 
1,000 more combine harvesters than 
were available last year. National 
silos, of which there ‘are 16, will be 
used as transit stores and there will 
be facilities for drying the grain. 
kkk 

Fumors that bread rationing will 
cea:e shortly in Britain are gaining 
cur’ency. Reports from various parts 
of ‘ne country show that bakers are 
not insisting upon the surrender of 
unis in exchange for bread, and they 
exporience no difficulty in obtaining 
sup lies of flour. Parliamentary criti- 
cis: of a scheme which is described 
as ‘arcical is growing although the 
ministry of food argues that reten- 
tior. is justified because the population 
of britain has increased by 2 million 
since 1946, whereas flour for human 
consumption is less by 2.6% than 
the amount delivered in 1946. 


x kk 


An acute shortage of labor in the 
baking trade is causing production 
difficulties in Birmingham, England, 
center of a large industrial popula- 
tion. Bakeries in the city are employ- 
ing 25% less skilled men than before 
the war, and the trade unions at- 
tribute this to the workers’ dislike 
of night baking. Another baker stat- 
ed that apprentices for the trade were 
hard to find and he had not received 
one application during the last four 
years. A somewhat less gloomy view 
was taken by Reginald Wright, head 
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of the Birmingham bakery school. A 
steady flow of pupils is undergoing 
training in addition to a yearly quota 
of 30 ex-servicemen provided under a 
government inspired training scheme, 
he said. The master bakers’ associa- 
tion considered that the shortage of 
raw materials was the reason for the 
prevailing scarcity of flour confec- 
tionery in Birmingham and stated 
that labor troubles could be met if 
additional supplies became available. 


xk kk 

Members of the crew of the British 
eargo ship Lulworth Hill, which ar- 
rived March 28 with 8,795 tons of 
grain from Russia, part of the con- 
signment of the recently negotiated 
Anglo-Russ agreement, stated that 
the ship was thoroughly searched by 
the Russians at the Ukrainian port of 
Odessa and again at Constanza, Rou- 
mania. At Odessa, they were com- 
pelled to visit the international club 
and were given a 30-minute com- 
munist “pep” talk and saw a Soviet 
propagenda film. One member re- 
ported ruefully that they had to buy 
their own refreshments, a bottle of 
beer and a cheese sandwich, at a cost 
equivalent to $3 each. As they left 
they were given a translation of the 
Soviet national anthem. 


x**k 


Spanish producers are bringing 
pressure to bear on the government 
to imvort more fertilizers and agri- 
cultural machinery to the exclusion 
of cereals, in order to assist the de- 
velopment of Spanish agriculture. 


kkk 

Italian imports of Canadian rye 
flour and pot barley, Australian, 
American and English pearl barley 
and Australian rolled oats are being 
increased in order to extend the sup- 
plies of bread flour. American and 
Canadian flours are used when im- 
portations allow. Present bread con- 
tent consists of 80% wheat flour, 
with an extraction of 85% together 
with 10% corn flour, the balance be- 
ing made up of rye flour, barley, 
broken rice and rolled oats. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


High Butter Prices Renew Demand 
to End Canadian Margarine Ban 


TORONTO—It may surprise many 
readers to know that Canada is the 
only civilized country in the world 
which has a law against .the produc- 
tion or use of oleomargarine. The law, 
which has been on the statute books 
at Ottawa for a long time, prevents 
the use of margarine as a substitute 
for butter. 

For some time past enlightened Ca- 
nadians have wondered why marga- 
rine should be under such a ban since 
it becomes increasingly well known 
that this is an excellent substitute for 
butter and that the medical authori- 
ties of Canada give it a clean bill of 
health. In fact, some responsible med- 
ical men have pronounced margarine 
superior to the ordinary table butter. 

The real reason for a ban on mar- 
garine is that Canadian farmers and 
dairymen have an association which 
labors constantly for the exclusion of 
anything competitive in the butter 
field. This body is politically powerful 
at Ottawa. Opposition has never been 
Strong enough to have the ban lifted. 
Now, under stress of a shortage of 
butter which has cut down the supply 
to all consumers, prices have got to a 
Point where many people in Canada 
Cannot afford to buy butter at all. 
ordinary retail price in cities 


like Toronto is around 73¢ lb. Quite 
often in many places it is not to be 
had except in restricted quantities. 
At the same time it is quite common- 
ly known that margarine could be 
produced or brought in from the U:S. 
to sell at around 40¢ Ib. , 

In the light of these facts, enlight- 
ened and public spirited members are 
making speeches in parliament with 
a demand that this obsolete and un- 
necessary law be rescinded. They 
make a perfect case and back it up 
with facts and statistics. Even those 
who can afford to buy butter at its 
present price resent the restrictive 
injustice of this law. 

One of the arguments used by those 
who want margarine kept out of Can- 
ada and its production prohibited is 
that either margarine itself or the 
ingredients for making it must be im- 
ported and that this would increase 
the shortage of U.S. dollars available 
in Canada for trading with that coun- 
try. But even that objection is now 
known to be fallacious since all the 
ingredients needed for making mar- 
garine are freely to be had in quite 
sufficient quantities from Canadian 
sources. Accordingly, a growing de- 
mand in all parts of this country for 
a showdown on this long disputed 
question has developed. 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ““Woumacs” 


“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed 


and Grain 


Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
_ Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Oables: “GuiuTen,”” Melbourne 








C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6M King Street, t 


PORONTO, CANADA 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer: Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE , 
CHICAGO BOARD OF§TRADE ° 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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Country. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: An exceptionally strong de- 
mand for the very light spot offerings of 
bran has pushed prices up to $5.50 the 
past week, and the light offal is now up 
very close to middlings. Mill operations 
are down considerably because of slow flour 
trade and with the spring formula feed 
trade picking up, supplies of millfeeds are 
not equal to needs. Even the all-April posi- 
tion has tightened up to the spot basis. 
Quotations April 10: bran $75, standard 
midds, $75.50, flour midds. $77, red dog 
$78 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is good; the trend high- 
er and supplies light; pure bran $76, stand- 
ard bran $75, flour midds. $77, mixed feeds 
$76.50, red dog $78, 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $3@ 
4.50 higher, with the greatest advance 
in bran. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$74@75, mill run $75@76, shorts $76@77. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: Bran is up and shorts are off 
a little this week. Demand is increasing, 
but supplies are improved. At the present 
time, supply and demand are neck and 
neck, with supplies just ample for needs. 
Generally, the trend of the millfeed mar- 
ket is strong. Quotations: bran $73, shorts 
$75. 

Wichita: Demand for both bran and 
shorts is good. Mills are operating on a five- 
day schedule and supplies are inadequate. 
Bran advanced $5 and shorts $3.50 over 
prices in effect one week earlier. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $73, shorts $75. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand continued 
strong, with bran outstripping shorts to 
such an extent the differential was vir- 
tually erased. Bran advanced $5, while 
shorts gained only half as much. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran $72@72.50, 
mill run $72.75@73.25, gray shorts $73.50 
@7A4. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with bran 
fully $5 ton higher and shorts $1 ton high- 
er. Supplies are scarce for immediate ship- 
ment. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$72.50@73, gray shorts $74@74.50. 

Fort Worth: Signs of stabilization in the 
market have restored some confidence, and 
the demand is improved and fully equals 
current offerings. Quotations, carlots, prompt 
shipment, bran $78@80, gray shorts $80@ 
82, burlaps, delivered TCP. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
light. Bran $76.50@77.50, standard midds. 
$77@78, flour midds. $79.50, red dog $80.50 
@81. 

St. Louis: There is a good demand for 
spot feed, but offerings are tight, result- 
ing in sharply higher prices. Bran is $2@ 
2.50, gray shorts $1@1.50 higher. Bran 
prices are $75.50@76.50, gray shorts $76.50 
@77.50, spot, delivered St. Louis switching 
limits, 

Toledo: At $77 for bran and $78 for 
flour midds., f.o.b. mill, feed could take 
quite a drop on forward sales of flour. Some 
mills are down to three or four days a 
week operation and some with export busi- 
ness have been able to make an exceptional 
showing of near capacity operation. The 
reduced output of millfeed helps keep up the 
price. There appears to be nothing in the 
situation to constitute buying incentive. 


Buffalo: After a slump early in the week, 
prices bounced back to higher levels at the 
week end, due to a persistent demand and 
scarce supplies. Production is far below 
the requirements of the trade and because 
of it, prices in Buffalo are -firm. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $78@79, standard 
midds. $82@83, flour midds. $83@84, red 
dog $83@84. 


Boston: Millfeed prices are generally 
lower in the Boston market this week. 
Trading continued on a very limited scale, 
with most buyers confining their activity 
to immediate needs or the acquisition of 
distress lots. Spring bran is unchanged 
at $83, while middlings are $2 lower at 
$85. Mixed feeds are $1.50 lower at $84.50 
and red dog fell $2 to $88. 

Activity in the dairy lines is holding 
up fairly well, but dealers with heavy 
poultry lines are concerned over the ap- 
parent disinterest of poultry growers in 
renewing their flocks.. Quotations: spring 
bran $83, middlings $85, mixed feeds $84.50, 
red dog $88. 


Philadelphia: The available supply of 
millfeed fell a little behind demand here 
recently, and the market developed a steady 
undertone. Reduced flour grinding—said to 
have cut some northwestern mills to 25% 
of capacity—is offered as an explanation 
for the decreased amount of feed avail- 
able. However, there is no rush to buy, 
and dealers report customers are still 
very price-conscious and unwilling to place 
orders on a deferred delivery basis. Many 
sellers expect an improvement in sup- 
plies within the near future. The quota- 
tion on bran is $2 above the previous week 
at $84@85 and standard midds. are quoted 
$1 higher at $85@86; red dog is $3 lower 
at $86@87. 

New Orleans: The almost daily advances 
in the price of millfeeds brought out in- 
creased interest from both feed mixers and 
jobbers, and actual sales showed a decided 
improvement over the preceding weeks, 
Buyers did not show any enthusiasm for 
contracts beyond April delivery. Some ex- 
port inquiries on millfeeds were noted, 
particularly from South American coun- 
tries, although no record of actual sales 
was obtainable. Bran $80.24@81.50, shorts 
$82.50 @ 83.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was very 
strong, with prices moving up steadily dur- 
ing the week and reflecting the curtailed 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

Hizh Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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flour production in the area. The week 
opened with a $72 market for April ship- 
ment and May at $68@69, but as time 
went by and no offers were put on the 
market, and with mills looking for fill-in 
supplies, prices worked up so that at the 
end of the week the April position was 
a firm $76 and May was $72@73. 
Apparently flour millers booked fairly 
heavily during the winter for spring de- 
livery and now with their production way 
down they are lagging on contractual 
commitments and unable to place any new 
business. Thus most of the business is being 
done by the smaller mills which did not 
have forward bookings or else by resellers 
and speculators. Several feed millers re- 
ported that deliveries on old contracts by 
large flour millers are as much as 60 days 
behind schedule. Market firm at $76, Se- 
attle-Tacoma with supplies very scarce. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week, with demand 
and prices about equal and conditions in- 
active. Mills continue to operate to capacity 
five days a week and are booked well into 
May. Quotations: red bran and mill run 
$77, middlings $82, carload lots, f.o.b. Og- 
den; Denver prices: $82, middlings $87; 
California prices: $82.50, middlings $87.50, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco: Los Angeles 
prices: $82.75, middlings $87.75. 


Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed demand con- 
tinues to exceed supply as flour mills’ pro- 
duction is down. Quotations: bran $54.25, 
shorts $56.25, middlings $60.25, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: There was no change in the 
millfeed situation last week, and the out- 
put from western mills is far short of re- 
quirements. Sales in western Canada are 
insignificant, except in some of the dried 
out areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
but the total sales in the three prairie 
provinces are relatively unimportant. Mod- 
erate amounts from Alberta mills are mov- 
ing into British Columbia, while the great- 
er portion of total output is going to east- 
ern Canada. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, shorts 
$52.25. Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Demand continues poor, with 
no prospect of any immediate improvement 
in view of the current high prices. Sup- 
plies in dealers’ stocks here are ample for 
current needs, and western mills are re- 
ported finding a ready market in the East 
for their output, with the result that 
these mills are under no pressure to reduce 
prices. Prices are holding at peak leveis 
generally, Although one or two of the milis 
have been indicating some slight recessions. 
Cash car quotations:. bran $52.80, shorts 
$54.80, middlings $56.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour trade is dull and 
narrow, with buyers taking only very small 
amounts for nearby needs. Pure white $6.70, 
medium $6.50, dark $5.70, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 


New York: Rye flour sales were light 
and without feature. Pure white patents 
$6.85 @7.30. 

Philadelphia: Some mill representatives 
report that inquiry for rye has picked up 
the past few days after a long period 
of dullness and the local market is dis- 
playing a steadier undertone. The volume 
of orders placed, however, is only moder- 
ate, and these are principally for small 
amounts of the dark flour on an immediate 
shipment basis. This is believed to refiect 
the fact that supplies reached the point 
where bakers were forced to buy but are 
unwilling to buy more than needed for 
current operations. The quotation on rye 
white is 10¢ above the previous week at 
$7 @7.15. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 25¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $6.95, medium $6.70, dark $4.95, rye 
meal $5.95. 

Chicago: Buying of rye flour is restricted 
to immediate needs of bakers. Prices re- 
main firm. White patent rye $6.35@6.99, me- 
dium $6.15@6.59, dark $5.49@5.55. 

‘Buffalo: Orders to fill immediate re- 
quirements form the bulk of orders for rye 
flours. The volume of new commitments 
for the future is highly restricted. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.35, dark 
$5.35, medium $7.10. 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. 8. 
at the close of the week ending April 3, 
1948, and April 5, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





Canadian 
c7-American—, c—in bond—, 
April April April April 


, 5, 3, 5, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 


Wheat ...... 70,174 31,967 1,845 165 
re 9,293 36,224 eke eee 
ee wewteses 3,288 6,260 6 517 
BPO. o ccssivis 1,520 2,132 eos 271 
Barley ...... 15,755 13,881 e089 537 
Flaxseed .... 3,946 2,561 ese 
Soybeans .... 7,621 12,562 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets April 3 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date a year ago giv- 
en in parentheses): wheat, 132,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 311,000 (261,000); rye, 63,000 
(none); soybeans, none (79,000). 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














(Medium Patent) 


PEACOCK 


(Short Patent) 


GOLDEN BELT 



















(Standard Patent) 


h bread all the time, you 


Rena ior bakery 


er 
can rely on these sup 
flours. Careful milling of selected 
wheats from the finest hard _ 
wheat area assures fine performance. 


Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


dnc. 


KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 NashviHe Trust Bldg 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmEe~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co, ®FrAte 























Clark Mills’ Plant 
Total Loss in Fire; 
Warehouses Saved 


MINNEAPOLIS — The feed manu- 
facturing plant and elevators of Clark 
Mills, Inc., Colby, Wis., burned to the 
ground on April 8 in a fire that start- 
ed in the elevator headhouse, prob- 
ably from overheated bearings. Grain 
and feed inventory in the milling 
plant and the adjacent elevators also 
was destroyed. Near-by warehouses 
and their inventory were saved. 

The loss was estimated at about 
$500,000 by I. S. Joseph, Minneapolis, 
president of the company. It was par- 
tially covered by insurance. 

Mr. Joseph said that no decision 
could be made about rebuilding until 
later. 


Clark Mills, Inc., was organized last 


August to take over the plant at 
Colby and six branches, which had 
formerly been owned and operated 
by the Northwest Distributing Co. 
The latter company built the mod- 
ern plant and operated it with great 
success during the war years, sell- 
ing its products over a considerable 
part of the US. Sales in 1946 


amounted to more than $12 million., 


Financial difficulties, ending in bank- 
ruptcy, were encountered last spring, 
however. Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
was awarded the plant on its bid to 
the court, but a federal district 
judge later reopened the bidding and 
the properties finally went to a group 
headed by S. J. Miller, Marshfield, 
Wis., for $315,000. Several months 
later, Clark Mills, Inc., was organized 
to take over the plant, with Mr. Jos- 


eph, prominent Minneapolis feed man, 


as president. 
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W. H. WHITAKER BUYS 
FROST FEED COMPANY 


MARYVILLE, MO.—W. H. Whitak- 
er has purchased the Frost Feed Co., 
Maryville, from B. A. Frost and Reed 
Merrick. Mr. Whitaker has been a 
salesman for the Quaker Oats Co. 
for several years. 

J. M. Hendrickson will remain as 
manager of the company, which will 
continue under the same name. Mr. 
Frost is retiring after being in the 
feed business at the same location 
for 29 years: 











ARBA 


(Continued from page 21) 


to the retail baker as the source of 
quality baked products at added con- 
venience to her. 

T. A. Hunter, Jr., of the George S. 
May Co., spoke to the convention on 
“Costing or Coasting,” saying that 
the intelligent spender for advertis- 





. ing should first engage in a complete 


market research survey covering the 
field in which a demand is being cre- 
ated. He was of the opinion, he said, 
that discussion at the convention had 
pointed out the fact that the retail 
baker was not getting his full share 
of the business created by the current 
volume of advertising of all types. 
He stressed proper costing and adver- 
tising as the best way for the retail 
baker to capitalize on such advertis- 
ing. 

Prior to adjournment of the con- 
vention, resolutions were adopted and 
officers were elected. 











EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


gp} ‘SDOM 


BIA-GLUTEN 


FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly cx. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 





















_you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDAT::D 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRA‘S <A 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING C@. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR Ci\. 
KANSAS 


BUHLER, 
Southern > Sag Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Ten 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


\ 








= 


Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Whea 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
OaBLE ADDRESS: SaxONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 











* WE ARE\WLARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFJED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GER 


The Cream of Wheat Corporati 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
















Foreign and Trade 
Member. Millers’ National Federation 
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Anderson Urges Senate Group 
to Modernize Parity Concept 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—While giving gen- 
eral approval to the Senate attempt 
to pass long range agricultural legis- 
lation at this session of Congress, 
Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of, ag- 
riculture, offered several criticisms of 
the Senate draft, particularly that 
section concerning the alternative 
parity formula provision. 

Secretary Anderson told the com- 
mittee that he believed that Congress 
should adopt a single parity formula. 
Use of alternative methods, which- 
ever is highest, held the farmers open 
to criticism, Mr. Anderson declared. 
A single parity formula which re- 
flected recent historical price rela- 
tionships between commodities ap- 
peared to be the most desirable, he 
told the committee. 

Describing parity asa “price meas- 
uring tool,” Mr. Anderson urged a 
modernization of the parity concept 
by using a 10-year moving average 
relationship between commodities and 
that the weights used in the. parity 
index be modernized. 

Parity as it is now used distorts 
the relationship between some com- 
modities, he told the Senate commit- 
tee. The USDA price committee has 
also found reason to make allowance 
for-hired labor in a revised parity 
formula, although it is recognized 
that this would probably raise the 
parity index at this time and lower it 
during depression periods. 

Provision for unpaid family labor 
should not be included in any parity 
formula, the secretary emphasized. 
“The parity index is not a cost of 
production index,” he asserted, “but 
a ratio between cash prices and rates 
paid and cash prices received by farm- 
ers.” 

Urges Flexibility 


That part of the Senate bill which 
establishes a rigid price support for- 
mula for basic commodities and neg- 
lects to provide specifically for price 
support for other agricultural com- 
modities was the object of USDA 
criticism. Mr. Anderson asked for a 
flexibility in the price support man- 
date for all agricultural commodities 
within the limits—60 to 90% of par- 
ity as provided in S-2318—but he 
urged that the responsibility for such 
decisions be wholly in the USDA sec- 
retary and not be divided between 
that person and the national agricul- 
tural council, a new body provided in 
the Senate bill. 

In addition, Mr. Anderson asked 
that the long range bill also provide 
emergency standby authority to the 
secretary to set price supports at 
levels in excess of those contained in 
S-2318 to be used in instances of pub- 
lic interest or national emergency. 
This is similar to wartime powers 
which were given the secretary. 

Mr. Anderson also recommended 
that only cooperators with programs 
be entitled to price support at the 
full rate .and that no price support 
be available when producers vote 
down quota restrictions. For all com- 
modities in this connection Mr. An- 
derson recommended 75% of price 
support minimum for cooperating 
farmers when marketing quotas are 
in effect. 

The definition of normal supply of 
a commodity and its application to 
price support levels was a target of 


USDA criticism. This formula should 
be given further study, the secretary 
noted, saying that use of the S-2318 
formula at this time would result in 
distortions due to the abnormalities 
of wartime production. 

Similar pleas for delay in passage 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. char- 
ter made by grain trade witnesses 
on the ground that present condi- 
tions did not reflect normal condi- 
tions were rejected by Sen. George 
Aiken (R., Vt.) at that time, yet he 
did not question Mr. Anderson’s plea 
in this respect. 


Notes Obscurities 


Certain obscurities in the Senate 
bill were pointed out by Mr. Ander- 
son in regard to price supports. He 
asked that the bill be changed to 
authorize the secretary to support 
prices through CCC loans, purchases, 
payments and other operations; to 
provide a mandate to price support 
specific commodities within the par- 
ity percentage limits prescribed in 
the present draft, and a clear defini- 
tion of policy concerning price sup- 
ports for other commodities for which 
price supports are not mandatory. 
To obtain the advantage of the price 
support programs, producers should 
be given the responsibility of making 
or assisting in necessary adjustments, 
he added. 

Mr. Anderson declared that man- 
datory price supports should be lim- 
ited to nonperishable commodities. 
He repeated an earlier request for 
marketing quota machinery for all 
agricultural commodities. 

In this connection, Sen. Aiken 
asked if the price support program 
were tied to the definition of normal 
supply might it not be possible to 
eliminate acreage control require- 
ments. USDA officials were unable 
to confirm this conclusion, but prom- 
ised to study this possibility. 

Sen. Aiken revealed that the Sen- 
ate steering committee was ready to 
give priority to the long range agri- 
culture measure, but some doubt on 
favorable action was cast when Sen- 
ator Elmer Thomas (D., Okla.) asked 
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Secretary Anderson to prepare stand- 
by legislative proposals if the Senate 
or Congress failed to act. Sen. Thom- 
as suggested that short term exten- 
sion legislation for agricultural laws 
that expire this year be given the 
Senate committee. Secretary Ander- 
son said such bills would be prepared. 
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WESTERN CANADIAN MILLS 
FACE SHUTDOWN BY MAY 


WINNIPEG—tThe secretary of the 
Western Millers Assn., A. W. Harri- 
son, last week predicted that about 
85% of the 73 mills in the associa- 
tion may have to close by the end of 
April. He attributed this to the cur- 
tailed wheat deliveries, and the fact 
that the large mills are now operat- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. Mr. 
Harrison stated that there is a keen 
demand for flour but that the only 
source of wheat at present is from 
the producers. 
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M. LEE MARSHALL HEADS 
CAMPAIGN FOR CHILDREN 


KANSAS CITY—Two hundred and 
thirty million children whose destiny 
is to run the world in the next gen- 
eration are in imminent danger of 
starvation, M. Lee Marshall warned 
a gathering of Kansas City citizens, 
April 10, at a meeting initiating the 
local American Overseas Aid Drive. 

Mr. Marshall, who is chairman of 
the board of the Continental Baking 
Co., New York, is national campaign 
chairman of the $60 million drive, the 
United Nations Appeal for Children, 
in which the U.S. is one of 50 nations 
participating. 

About 250 persons attended the 
“kick-off” dinner, including many in 
the milling and baking industries in 
Kansas City and nearby points. 
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MEXICO NEGOTIATING 
FOR CANADIAN BARLEY 


WINNIPEG—tTrade reports indi- 
cate that Mexico is negotiating for 
300,000 bu. Canadian barley. It is re- 
ported that Mexico is entitled to 
grain allotments under the Food and 
Agriculture Organization allotments. 
The barley will have to be paid for 
in U.S. funds. 
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Netherlands Agency Requires 
Mills to Supply Flour Samples 


The government purchasing agency 
of the Netherlands is establishing a 
new policy of requiring mills to sub- 
mit type samples of flour to be 
shipped to Holland. The Voedsel- 
voorziening Import Bureau, the gov- 
ernment buying agency, said the sam- 
ples will be required ‘“‘as a result of 
the many difficulties arisen with re- 
gard to the quality of flour shipped 
by some mills in the U.S.A.” 

The agency announced that flour 
will be bought only from mills which 
through their representatives in 
Holland send by airmail two sealed 
samples and send by parcel post 
three sealed samples of at least 5 Ib. 
each. These will be considered as type 
samples of what mills intend to ship 
to the Netherlands in the future. 

The samples will be tested and the 
results will be a factor in the gov- 
ernment buying, the VIB said. The 
type samples will be considered to re- 
main in force until replaced by the 


mill. The import bureau hopes to 
receive the samples in time to use 
them in buying against June allo- 
cations. 

All contracts will carry the line, 
“quality as per sealed type-sample 
in buyers possession,” which will void 
the clause in the London flour trade 
contract, “fair average quality of sea- 
son’s shipment.” 

The specifications of 80% extrac- 
tion, minimum 10% protein and max- 
imum of .70 ash, will be maintained 
for hard wheat flour and not over 
8.75% protein and .65 ash for soft 
wheat flour. 

Many complaints against the qual- 
ity of 80% extraction flour sold to 
the Netherlands have been received 
by mills in the past several months 
since the Dutch began buying long 
extraction flours. In some cases mills 
have been asked to make price ad- 
justments of varying amounts and in 
other cases arbitration has been re- 
quested by the importer. 
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Chart Presentation 
on BIPP Story 
Now Available 


CHICAGO—A complete chart pres- 
entation of the development of the 
baking industry promotional program 
is available to baking industry and 
allied groups, according to a recent 
announcement from BIPP headquar- 
ters. The charts, consisting of 40 
pages measuring 18 in. by 24 in. each 
and bound in a portfolio cover, will 
be loaned to individuals or groups 
who wish to hear the story of BIPP, 
the announcement said. 

“The presentation is designed to 
tell the story of BIPP’s place in the 
baking industry and how the vari- 
ous phases of the program—advertis- 
ing, public relations, consumer edu- 
cation and point of sale material— 
are geared together to produce great- 
er bakery food sales,” the announce- 
ment reported. 

Five sets of the charts are avail- 
able and their use is being scheduled 
by BIPP headquarters. 

Typical examples of how BIPP 
subscribers and allied trades firms 
are tying in with the national ad- 
vertising campaign were reported in 
a recent BIPP progress report. 

The report also pointed out that 
the BIPP advertisement scheduled in 
the April 19 issue of Life magazine is 
the last of the “handle with care’”’ 
advertisements planned for 1948. The 
remaining consumer advertisements, 
it was indicated, would be built 
around a more direct selling theme. 
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WISCONSIN ALLIES PLAN 
CONVENTION COOPERATION 


MILWAUKEE—Final plans for ac- 
tive participation in the forthcoming 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn.’s annual con- 
vention will be made at the April 16 
meeting of the Wisconsin Flour & 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn., accord- 
ing to Carl F. Meyer, The Northwest- 
ern Miller representative, secretary- 
treasurer of the allied trades group. 

As in the past, the allied trades will 
cooperate with the bakers’ associa- 
tion in such matters as entertain- 
ment, registration and other details, 
with contributions from allied firms 
and individuals to the allied conven- 
tion fund used to defray expenses in 
this connection. 

This year’s bakers’ meeting will be 
held at Wausau May 9-11. Arnold 
Boettcher, manager in Milwaukee for 
National Yeast Corp., has been named 
chairman of the convention commit- 
tee of the allied trades by Henry 
Schranck, H. C. Schranck Co., presi- 
dent. 
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PERRY COOPER NAMED 
MOUNDRIDGE MANAGER 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS—Perry 
Cooper has been appointed manager 
of the Moundridge (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., purchased recently by 
the Lawrence Milling Co., Wichita, 
which acquired the properties from 
the former Moundridge Milling Co., 
owned by the Krehbiel family. 

Mr. Cooper has been manager of 
the Marion, Ohio, plant of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, for the past 
13 years. 

Succeeding Mr. Cooper at Marion 
is Carl Holder, who has been assist- 
ant manager of the Marion mill. 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. Gerot, accom- 
panied by their daughter, Jane The- 
resa, recently returned from a vaca- 
tion at the Circle Z ranch south of 
Tucson, Ariz. Mr. Gerot is president 
of the grocery products division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. 

* 


Gus Fleischmann of G. Fleisch- 
mann, Inc., New York flour broker, 
was accepted as a regular member of 
the New York Produce Exchange 
April 2. 

* 


Maurice Gertner, an associate of 
J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
accompanied by Mrs. Gertner, has 
left to spend about 10 days at the Ho- 
tel Oglethorpe, Savannah. 

* 

L. A. Laybourn, who recently re- 
signed as vice president, B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, to become 
a partner in the firm of Simpson, 
Evans & Laybourn Grain Co., Salina, 
Kansas, visited friends in Minneapc- 
lis milling and grain trade circles 
April 9. 

- 


W. G. Catron, Jr., recently appoint- 
ed manager of the grain department 
of B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
visited in Minneapolis April 9. Mr. 
Catron resigned as manager of the 
terminal elevator operations of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. at St. Jos- 
eph, Mo. Early this year, Mr. Catron 
was elected president of the St. Jos- 
eph Grain Exchange, a position he 
relinquished upon his transfer to 
__ Chicago. 

* 


David S. Jackman, Sr., vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager, 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and 
Mrs. Jackman, were flown east in the 
company’s plane and visited briefly 
with the S. R. Strisik Co. in New 
York. 

» 


James Sturrock, assistant to A. L. 
Ingram, regional manager at New 
York, bulk sales seaboard region, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
on a trip to the home offices. 


R. H. Montgomery, vice president, 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas City, 
and manager of Goodlander Mills Co., 
Fort Scott, Kansas, is making a busi- 
ness trip in the Southeast and attend- 
ed the flour blenders’ association 
meeting in Memphis April 9. 

e 

Jay Hedding, chemist for the Mari- 
on (Ohio) Milling Co., made his head- 
quarters during a New York trip with 
Samuel R. Strisik of the S. R. Strisik 
Co. 

* 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, was in Minneapolis, April 6, 
on federation business. 

oa 


J. D. Dixon, director of sales, Wich- 
ita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is on an 
extended trade trip in southeastern 
states. 

a 


Three thousand pancakes 


were 


served to Kiwanians and guests at a 
recent party in Oklahoma City by 
chefs Claude F. Tillma, branch man- 





ager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc, and 
Charles C. Reyno'ds, general man- 
ager, Acme Flour Mills Co. 


M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, flour and feed, southwest- 
ern division of General Mills, Inc., is 
on a spring vacation with Kansas rel- 
atives. 

* 


S. L. Denhollem, Dallas, represen- 
tative of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, was a recent Okla- 
homa City visitor. He visited rela- 
tives in Wichita before returning to 
Dallas. 

e 


King P. Aitken, Jr., Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, a major in the re- 
serves, will be in military training 
for the next two weeks at Fort Knox, 
Ky. 

* 


F. S. Birkemeyer, vice president 
and general manager of the Buffalo 
Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo unit of 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., with 
Mrs. Birkemeyer, is on a short vaca- 
tion in California. 


Sydney J. Teicher of Sydney J. 
Teicher, Inc., New York flour broker 
and exporter, sailed on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam to spend about five weeks 
abroad on a combined business and 
pleasure trip, during which he plans 
to visit Germany, Holland and Bel- 
gium, among other countries. 


a 
William A, Lohman, Jr., branch of- 


fice manager, eastern division Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has re- 








A. F. G. Raikes 


BEMIS PROMOTION—The appoint- 
ment of A. F. G. Raikes as assistant 
director of sales in the St. Louis gen- 
eral sales office of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. was recently announced by 
Homer V. Howes, Bemis vice presi- 
dent and director of sales. Mr. Raikes 
joined the company in 1988 as a 
member of the Kansas City sales 
force, going to St. Louis a year 
later. Before joining Bemis, Mr. 
Raikes was in the Kansas City office 
of The Northwestern Miller for 10 
years. 
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covered from the recent illness that 
kept him from business and is on a 
trip to the home offices. 


J. G. Dixon, director of sales, Wich- 
ita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
visited throughout the district with 
Vic M. Wintermantel, his Pittsburgh 
flour broker. 

& 


Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, was a 
Minneapolis visitor April 12-13. 

@ 


Milton P. Fuller, vice president 
and general manager of the King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., is on a 
short vacation. 
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MIDWEST CLUB PLANS 
BIRTHDAY LUNCHEON 


KANSAS CITY—Eight members of 
the Midwest Bakers Allied Club will 
be honored at a regular monthly 
birthday luncheon April 26 in the 
Aztec Room, Hotel President. A 16 
mm. sound technicolor movie, ‘Pueblo 
Boy,” will be shown at the meeting. 
The film depicts the life, customs and 
tribal ceremonies of the Pueblo In- 
dians. 

Club members whose birthdays will 
be celebrated include: David J. Ben- 
jamin, Waxide Paper Co., Kansas 
City; C. A. Brantingham, Interstate 
Bakeries, Inc., Kansas City; J. M. 
Doty, Doty Laboratories, Kansas 
City; E. D. Edquist, Concordia (Kan- 
sas) Creameries; Frank Jansberg, Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago; Richard M. 
Ong, Grimes-Joyce Printing Co., Kan- 
sas City; J. E. Spaeth, Shellabargers, 
Inc., Salina, Kansas, and Gordon B. 
Wood, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

The club sponsored a luncheon April 
13 at the Missouri and Kansas ba‘- 
ers’ associations joint convention in 
Kansas City. Miss Lucile Elmore, 
who scored such a hit at the lunch- 
eon last year, returned to provide the 
entertainment. An accomplished ven- 
triloquist, Miss Elmore’s program in- 
troduced three dummies, all of whom 
appeared with her at once at one 
point in her act. 
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PACIFIC N.W. CONVENTION 
SET JUNE 18 AT SPOKANE 


SPOKANE—The 27th annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn. will be held at 
the Davenport Hotel in Spokane June 
18. J. O. McClintock, executive vice 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, will be the principal speaker, 
association officials announced. 


DEATHS 


William L. Spang, 60, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Spang Baking Co., Cleveland, died 
there April 5. The bakery, started 
shortly after the family emigrated 
from Germany, was the o'dest in 
Cleveland. It was founded by William 
Spang’s father Julius, 95, in 1888. The 
deceased is survived by his widow, 
three sons, brothers and sisters. Wil- 
liam, Jr., is purchasing agent for the 
baking company, Russell is its adver- 
tising manager, and Kemneth resides 
in New York. 
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Honor T.C. McGrath 
on Retirement at 
Larabee Dinner 


KANSAS CITY — T. C. McGrath 
was guest of honor at a dinner of 
members of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co. staff April 7, marking his re- 
tirement as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Larabee com- 
pany. 

Mr. McGrath completed 32 years 
of service with the company this year, 





T. C. McGrath 


having started with the Larabee firm 
at Hutchinson in April, 1916. With 
the exception of a period of service 
with the 89th Division of the USS. 
army in World War I, he has been 
with Larabee continuously ever since. 

For many years he served as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Larabee or- 
ganization in Kansas City and in 1933 
moved to Minneapolis as controller 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., the parent company. In 1937, he 
was appointed vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. and returned to Kansas 
City. 

Thirty-eight members of the Lara- 
bee staff attended the dinner. Clar- 
ence M. Hardenbergh, president of 
the Commander-Larahee Milling Co., 
and E. J. Quinn, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company’s operations in 
the Northwest, also were present 
from Minneapolis. 
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SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARD 
PLANS MAY 27-28 MEETING 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The South- 
west Shippers Advisory Board will 
meet May 27-28 at the Skirvin Hotel 
here. A portion of the program will 
be devoted to discussion of loss pre- 
vention and an analysis of the special 
effort made during April by shippers 
throughout the southwestern states. 

Paul T. Jackson, secretary, Okla- 
homa Millers Assn., said national 
shipping losses averaged $10 million 
monthly during 1947. Most of the 
losses was attributed to improper 
packaging, handling and. marking. 
“Carelessness and indifference” cause 
excessive losses, H. F. Easterling, 
Monroe, La., chairman of the com- 
mittee, said. 
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ARBA OFFICERS—Four of the officers of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America are shown in the picture above. Left to right, they are: John 


Kleczewski, Kleczewski’s Bakery, 


Chicago, treasurer; Charles Koch, 


Koch’s Bakery, St. Louis, chairman of the board; John Benkert, Benkert 
Bakeries, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y., president, and Al Wiehn, Wiehn’s 
Bakery, Cleveland, first vice president. Not present when the picture was 
taken were Al Steffensen, Steffensen Bakery, Park Ridge, Ill, second 
vice president, and Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Premier South Hills Bakery, 


Pittsburgh, third vice president. 





Cincinnati Feed 
Club to Be AFMA 
Convention Host 


CINCINNATI — Although still a 
young organization, the Cincinnati 
Feed Club is preparing to do a grown 
up job in connection with the con- 
vention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. May 5-7 at the Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati. 


The club and its members will be 
hosts to feed men who visit Cincin- 
nati for the convention, with a cock- 
tail party in the Pavilion Caprice of 
the hotel scheduled as the top event 
of their program. The club’s golf com- 
mittee is arranging for golf privileges 
for those who attend the convention 
at several country clubs. 


At the convention proper, members 
of the club will provide usher service, 
information concerning the conven- 
tion and the city and its attractions 
and, in general, work toward making 
the visitors’ stay in Cincinnati most 
enjoyable and profitable. The club’s 
general committee supervising the ac- 
tivities in connection with the conven- 
tion consists of Ellis Early, chairman; 
S. L. Fisher, Philip J. Schaible, S. J. 
Thompson and William H. Knapp. 
Other committees are; 

Cocktail party—James A. Cleaver, 
F. H. Garbutt, W. C. Heinz, W. N. 
Stice and Darrell Dome, chairman. 

Transportation—O. C. Dodson, F. 
L. Emmert, G. E. Linder, B. E. 
Rownsley, John Young, and John M. 
Lodwick, chairman. 

Information—J. F. Kressler, H. A. 
MacCord, Frank Peter, Sherwood 
Williams, and J. C. Bender, chairman. 

Hospitality—E. G. Anderson, R. E. 
Alspaugh, Alexander Davis, W. C. 
Dewey, Walter Donselman, H. E. 
Frederick, R. E. Hauser, M. H. Paul, 
and Lucien Garner, chairman. 

Golf—John J. Crane, Clisby M. Jen- 
nelle, and A. L. Buxton, chairman. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CO-OP LEADER URGES 
WHEAT STOCKPILING 


WASHINGTON—M. W. Thatcher, 
general manager of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Assn., and 
president of the National Federation 
of Grain Cooperatives, was reported 
to have told President Truman that 
the U.S. should stockpile at least 500 
million bushels of wheat as protec- 





tion against inflation, shortages and 
war. 

Wheat, more than any other com- 
modity, controls food prices, Mr. 
Thatcher was reported to have said, 
adding that a wheat stockpile is 
basic in stabilizing food costs and 
in meeting international problems. 

President Truman was reported to 
have agreed with Mr. Thatcher’s 
stockpile idea without indicating his 
views respecting details. 


¥ ¥ 
No Comment 


ST. PAUL—Public relations repre- 
sentatives of the GTA stated they had 
not heard directly from Mr. Thatcher 
since his reported visit with Presi- 
dent Truman and had no comment on 
Mr. Thatcher’s statement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LARGER PLANT PLANNED 
TO REPLACE KEEGAN MILL 


RICHLAND CENTER, WIS.— 
Plans for rebuilding the destroyed 
Keegan Bros. feed mill are being 
made by the firm, according to 
James Keegan, president, who said 
that the new mill here will incorpo- 
rate numerous new features to facil- 
itate production and customer service. 

The new mill will be larger than 
the one destroyed March 26 by fire at 
a loss estimated at $115,000. Plans 
call for purchases of adjacent prop- 
erty to permit the expansion. 

Since the fire, all records of the 
feed mill have been moved across the 
street, with patrons being served 
from the second mill the firm ope- 
rates there. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTHROP SALES STAFF 
IN WEEK-LONG MEETING 


NEW YORK — A week-long sales 
conference involving all personnel of 
the recently consolidated special 
markets and industrial divisions of 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., was held 
April 12-16 at Rye, N.Y., to coordi- 
nate national distribution policy. 

P. Val. Kolb, divisional vice presi- 
dent, said that all sales representa- 
tives of the division’s branch offices 
as well as headquarters personnel in 
New York, attended the meeting. 

Principal aim of the conference 
was to formulate means of providing 
improved service to the increasing 
number of industries using bulk vita- 
mins and special ingredients for food 
enrichment, 
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The way that SUNNY KANSAS acts 
in the bakeshop tells the story of its 


superior virtues. Good fermentation, 


smooth handling and the kind of uni- 


formity to delight a baker's heart. These 
virtues are the result of SUNNY 





KANSAS quality. 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 
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Cable Address, “Sentinel” 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade. 


Direct Exporters 





~ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








McVEIGH & CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 































































































































DISCUSS CONVENTION — “This Is What We Got Out of a Convention” 
was the discussion subject of the panel featured during the final session of 
the 30th anniversary convention of the Associated Retail Bakers of America 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago April 7. Panel participants are shown in the 
three photographs above. Left to right, they are: George Lauck, Lauck’s 
Bakery, Fresno, Cal.; Otto Berchtold, Berchtold’s Bakery, Westwood, N.J.; 
John Clark, Roselyn Bakeries, Indianapolis; Fred Ecker, Burny Bros., Chi- 
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cago; George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago, panel chairman; Al Kruse, 
Wigwam Bakeries, Tulsa, Okla.; William Ellerbrock, Ellerbrock Bakeries, 
St. Louis, and B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich. Un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Chussler, the bakers discussed the points that had 
been made by program speakers during the convention and brought out 
further suggestions regarding production and merchandising by the retail 


baker. 





ECA Trade 





(Continued from page 12) 


Thereby it is seen that through ad- 
ministrative technique at ECA it is 
possible for the administrator of the 
agency to make available domestic 
commodities to foreign governments 
at half the domestic market price. 


Effect on Trade 


Now how does this section affect 
the admonition to the administrator 
to use private trade channels to the 
maximum extent practicable? And 
what becomes of the section which 
authorizes a minimum export of at 
least 25% of the wheat in terms of 
flour? 

Trade sources say that as far as 
grain is concerned the private trade 
has in the past made private exports 
and obtained Title 32 funds in part 
payment, and they see no reason why 
this cannot happen again if the -ad- 
ministrative procedure directs the 
use of bank credits instead of grants 
of supplies. 

One prominent government official 
describes the situation as “fuzzy.” 

Possibly the cited instance is no 
different as far as the export trade 
is concerned than the current export 
situation. There is nothing in laws 
up to recently enacted legislation 
which instructs CCC to use private 
trade channels. Today under foreign 
relief programs private trade exists 
to the extent that CCC policy is char- 
itable. It is frankly admitted that 
CCC could operate more freely if it 
did business directly with the foreign 
claimant, thereby eliminating the ad- 
ministrative detail of using private 
trade facilities to the extent that it 
has up to now. 


Could Use Only Surplus 


However, there arises the possibil- 
ity that the administrator might not 
see it advisable to handle food ex- 
ports in the form of direct grants 
and simply use such surplus agricul- 
tural commodities as are obtained by 
CCC as price supported commodities 
in the foreign aid prorgams. In so 
doing he could extend his present 
financial authorizations through the 
use of Title 32 funds and provide for- 
eign buyers with commodities at half 
price. In this way he could make his 
financial reserves available for other 
uses which he might consider more 
important. 

Or he might favor one foreign na- 


tion over another by making com- 
modities available at half the USS. 
domestic market price. At least that 
is the way the aid bill is now being 
interpreted in some quarters, and 
there does not appear to be any lim- 
itation in the law to halt such ad- 
ministrative technique. 

The administrator’s post when seen 
in this light assumes a broad impor- 
tance to private trade. The recent 
overtures of the USDA to private 
trade to discuss the resumption of 
private trade exports of grain take 
on a new light when these aspects are 
considered. 

Observers wonder if these over- 
tures are sincere or if they represent 
a token offering which are in effect 
strawmen to be knocked down while 
setting the stage for all-out CCC 
exports under the ECA.°- 

Not only will the problem of elim- 
inating the Commodity Credit Corp. 
export monopoly on wheat be in- 
volved in the policies of ECA, but 
the administrative controls over the 
export of other feed and food com- 
modities may be a significant factor 
price-wise. ‘ 

Industries now interested in ECA 
procurement policies and technique 
may find the answer to their prob- 
lems lie in fiscal rather than in com- 
modity experts. 

The grain trade made overtures to 
the USDA after a trial balloon news 
piece was issued to bring about a 
conference between the interested 
parties. However, trade sources were 
unable to assemble their forces at the 
time and the meeting was delayed. 
Now it appears that this same not 
too reliable USDA source is issuing 
a warning that the trade should con- 
fer at once or lose an opportunity 
that may not present itself again for 
a long time. 

Information sources of this pub- 
lication discount this warning and 
say that the private trade will have 
adequate chance to be heard once the 
ECA administrative setup has been 
established. 


Doubt Qualifications 


In connection with the appointment 
of Mr. Hoffman as ECA administra- 
tor, one observer expressed some 
doubt over his qualifications. This 
critic said that he doubted that Mr. 
Hoffman realized that the ECA did 
not involve a basic production prob- 
lem. It involves the problem of get- 
ting western Europe back to work. 
In turn this means a correction of 


western European financial matters, 
such as currency stabilization and an 
easing of customs barriers between 
these nations. 

The administration of the ECA 
was seen by this critic as a problem 
of handling a very delicate financial 
mechanism, and this criticism bears 
in a very major degree on the prob- 
lem of procurement of commodities 
for export and the protection of do- 
mestic market from erratic dis- 
turbances by unwise or capricious 
procurement by government agencies. 

Congressional circles close to the 
ECA legislation say that it is the 
intent of Congress that, as far as 
possible, by the end of four-year ECA 
program western European nations 
will be free of crippling debts. As far 
as productive equipment is con- 
cerned, the congressional attitude is 
that they can be financed through 
loans which would liquidate them- 
selves. In regard to consumable items, 
such as food and clothing and oth- 
er consumer incentive items, Con- 
gress believes that these exports 
should be financed through grants- 
in-aid—in short, gifts for which no 
repayment will be expected. 


Question Policies 


The importance of the administra- 
tive technique at ECA was never 
more clearly revealed than from ques- 
tions asked by trade sources in 
southern Ohio last week. These trade 
sources expressed fear that in cer- 
tain miscellaneous commodities, such 
as vitamin oils, that unwise procure- 
ment policies might lead to erratic 
price movements and bring potential 
financial loss to suppliers, or in the 
case of off shore procurement of such 
products, the ECA policies might dry 
up or entirely close foreign supply 
sources to domestic trade. 

The only assurance of a cushion- 
ing of the impact of the ECA admin- 
istrative policies on these situations 
lies in the skill of the administra- 
tive technique, and that in the last 
analysis rests on the ability of the 
specialist advisors. 

The amount of money involved in 
the ECA program is not inconsequen- 
tial, but of even equal importance is 
that ECA be administered by chosen 
men who will guard the domestic 
economy to prevent eccentric activi- 
ties in U.S. markets. Not only is the 
problem of the return of the export 
business to private trade involved, 
but also the welfare of distributors 
and suppliers of food products. 


World Bread Situation 


(Continued from page 13) 


part of the IEFC report was seen as 
a repudiation of the International 
Wheat Agreement by the FAO. How- 
ever, officials of that organization 
deny this inference and declare that 
FAO strongly advocates the wheat 
agreement and merely cited this in- 
stance as a specimen problem of the 
international control over the dis- 
tribution and consumption of food 
supplies in company with bi-lateral 
commodity agreements. 





Admonition Given 


The report concludes this section 
with the admonition that the inter- 
national allocation system should not 
be permitted to exist ‘merely because 
it exists,’ but that consideration 
should be given to improvement or 
modification. Among those considera- 
tions are “the study of the useful- 
ness of the present grain allocation 
system in face of an improved out- 
look for bread grains in the com- 
ing crop year and the basis for con- 
tinuation of the IEFC allocation pro- 
cedure if it is found advisable to 
continue it.” 

Member nations will be asked to 
submit their views on past opera- 
tions, their analyses of and solutions 
for future problems, to review opera- 
tion of export and import controls 
and to indicate their probable fu- 
ture lines of development. From these 
views it is hoped to shape the course 
of future operation, it was pointed 
out. 

All elements of the grain and as- 
sociated trades will find the IEFC 
report to the second session of the 
FAO council valuable and it is sug- 
gested that requests for copies be 
forwarded at once to the office of the 
secretary general of IEFC at 1708 
New Hampshire Ave. N. W., Wash- 
ington, - D.C. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, OAT 
EXPORTS OFF SHARPLY 


TORONTO—According to a recent 
trade bulletin, exports of Canadian 
wheat for the 32 weeks of present 
crop year, Aug. 1-March 11, amount- 
ed to 79,750,000 against 88,500,000 
for the same period a year ago. This 
crop year oat exports (mostly mixed 
feeds) total 1,500,000, compared with 
15,250,000 a year ago. Barley exports 
are practically nil. 
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L. E. MeCLELLAN HEADS 
MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE—Lewis E. McClel- 
lan, Milwaukee manager for Cargill, 
Inc., has been elected president of the 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange to suc- 
ceed Harry F. Franke, Franke Grain 
Co., who served the past two years. 

Elected vice presidents were Henry 
W. Kusserow, Chas. A. Krause Mill- 
ing Co., and Roy G. Leistikow, Strat- 
ton Grain Co. James O’Brien was re- 
named secretary. 

The new directors are Robert C. 
Bell, W. M. Bell Co.; Paul E. Riebs, 
the Riebs Co.; William C. Moll, 
Franke Grain Co., Inc.; Anton Pitrof, 





Lewis E. McClellan 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., and Gar- 
net W.- Winston, G. W. Winston Co. 

President-elect McClellan has been 
associated with the grain business 
since 1921. For several years he was 
a solicitor for Mohr-Holstein Com- 
mission Co., calling on Wisconsin 
grain dealers. In 1936 he became as- 
sociated with Cargill as traveling so- 
licitor out of Minneapolis and Omaha, 
through North Dakota and South Da- 
kota. Later he was a Cargill man- 
ager in Sioux Falls, S. D., and since 
1943 has been manager for the firm 
in Milwaukee. 





Brazil Licenses 





(Continued from page 9) 


the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the OIT. Among the of- 
ficials present was Jesse P. Gilmer, 
Commodity Credit Corp. president, 
and director of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, who re- 
cently was responsible for the flour 
buying fiasco and who more re- 
cently put out feelers to the private 
grain trade to confer on the return 
of the wheat export business to pri- 
vate facilities. 

In setting forth the elements of 
the problem involved in the Brazili- 
an March procedure, OIT officials dis- 
closed that against a total official al- 
location to that nation of 240,000 
sacks flour, applications for licenses 
were approximately for 41 million 
sacks, all apparently covered by firm 
orders from Brazilian consignees. 
The meeting with the trade was de- 
signed for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the repetition of the February 
procedure when each applicant was 
given a small fraction of the total 


allocation, generally only a small 
fraction of his own application. 
The industry group, according to 
the OIT, concurred in the decision 
that documentary proof of firm or- 
ders and evidence of the exporter’s 
acceptance should provide the basis 
for consideration of a license appli- 
cation. : : 


Industry Committee 
The following industry representa- 


tives composed the committee which 
met in extraordinary session to con- 


- sider the March Brazilian license 


technique: 

H. H. Cate, president, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; 
J. C. Cole, Jones Pacific Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; Charles E. Dawson, Daw- 
son Exporting Co., Washington, D.C.; 
L. B., Dennison, North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator Co., Grand Forks, N.D.; 
Edward E. Erickson, Bunge Corp., 
New York; Robert I. Jones, Fort 
Worth, Texas; J. L. Locke, manager, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; J. C. Mitchell, vice presi- 
dent, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas, Texas; A. Nebinger, General 
Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.; A. H. Quig- 
gle, H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; A. B. Sparboe, pres- 
ident, flour milling division, Pills- 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
April 3, April 10, 
——— 1948 --——_--. 1948 1948 
I AS SRS SS 5 9.55 0.e 0.0500 0 W-n.0,0b §d-8'6 9 9-6,0cb 33% 30 30 
FNS OY CP ee ee Se in aaa 3956 331% 38% 38 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ................05: 931% 86 91% 93% 
MUI aR etc hb bc aT ad hans Bak ie tad 413% 38 42 41%, 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .......... 90 84, has 86 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 66% 61% 65% 6534 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd........... 1 169 174 1744 
EE CE od AN C0 8 bs 60 6 0'cb ea bees 10% 8% 9% 934 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ................ 155 146 146 150 
ka ek oie c'ot le ous Seeueie's 39% 34% 36% 3814 
MM Gite de bewce cde edenecas 49 40% 483, 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. .........-.405. 126 118% ob 126 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pd. ............... 140 135 ee 135 
EE ES ee hark soe ce 6d bbs. ek 6544-0168 08% 53% 44 ate 56 
i CE OR obs kpc ce te censent eeuae 30% 26% 28 27% 
I Me? TNS ocak vee nooo 88 ceeetebesed 3456 304% er 34 
I Me hess a as Fac wie si6% 0 o.e/se 7156 62% 63% 64% 
I SD MR nie 9650.65.40 '6 b:00h,018 Wa e8 6-006 6 904% 79 82 s4y, 
Ge TO TEE Os neces cc ccswcccccciccccns 10% 8 934 1054 
Co eee re ee ee 28% 2234 255% 241% 
EN ee rs eee 32% 36 3654 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ..............0..000. 38% 3434 36% 3734 
United Biscuit of America .................. 19 21% 21% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................. 4 2% ‘ares 3% 
MI MIs icis Gare bah oes pi ads 6 <p be 12 10% G 115% 
Bid Asked 
ee: ci 56th cede eines il 12% 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ........... 2034 22% 


+vOver counter. 








bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Wilson P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York. 





Minimum Flour Storage Period 
of Three Weeks Seen Essential 


By JAMES W, MILLER 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


KANSAS CITY—A minimum stor- 
age period in the bakery warehouse 
of at least three weeks is essential 
for successful baking with any type 
of bakery flour, Rowland J. Clark, 
baking authority with the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, told bakers assembled 
at the third annual joint convention 
of the Missouri and Kansas Bakers’ 
Assns. in Kansas City April 11-13. 

Based upon considerable scientific 
research and repeated observations, 
this opinion on proper storage comes 
at a time when many bakers have re- 
duced inventories to a point where 
flour is ordered out of the mill one 
week and baked the next. Mr. Clark 
believes that these bakers will “run 
into trouble with their mixing and 
absorption times and encounter sticky 
sponges and doughs if flour is not 
allowed to complete its sweating 
process.” 

In his discussion entitled “Frozen 
Flour,” Mr. Clark explained that dur- 
ing the winter flour is ground at low 
temperatures, shipped in boxcars ’at 
near zero and received by bakers in 
practically a frozen, dormant state. 

“When this flour hits the relatively 
warmer bakery warehouse it imme- 
diately starts the respiration, or 
sweating process,” he said, “and suc- 
cessful baking with these flours, no 
matter of what extraction, how it was 
aged or bleached, or what type of 
flour, needs at least three weeks of 
storage in a warehouse where the 
temperature is 75 to 80°. Flour must 
register a temperature of 70° in the 
center of the sack before it is suit- 
able for baking.” 


Sales Drop Cited 


Noting that bakery sales are down 
7.8% this year, E. J. Sperry, E. J. 
Sperry Industrial Publications, Chi- 
cago, listed points by which bakers 
might boost their business. 

“Two and eight tenths per cent of 








the reduction was in reaction to the 
recent government-sponsored grain 
conservation program,” Mr. Sperry 
told the group. ‘Also irregular eating 
habits of war workers, which caused 
an average of two slices of every loaf 
to be wasted in the home, have ceased. 
Now women have left the plants and 
are conserving on their food budget 
by stretching bread, adding 5% to 
the decline. Another 3% can be at- 
tributed to the slump in hotel, restau- 
rant and club food usage. But this 3% 
is made up by the returned GI’s who 
increased their bread eating while in 
the service.” 

Five cures which can be used to 


an advantage by sales management 
were listed by Mr. Sperry: 

“First, managers should personal- 
ly visit the retail outlets and frank- 
ly talk over the problem with gro- 
cers and restaurateurs. 

“Second, luncheons sponsored by 
bakers to which can be invited a 
number of.representative homemak- 
ers in the community should be 
planned. At these luncheons sugges- 
tions for improving the bread can be 
asked of those in attendance. 

“Third, try out competitors’ bread 
on your own table and compare qual- 
iy.” 

Finally, two methods by which free 
and repeated advertising can be ob- 
tained were cited by Mr. Sperry. 

“Consistent politeness by the 
plant’s telephone operator, answer- 
ing each time with the name of your 
bread, seems insignificant but is a 
valuable practice,’ Mr. Sperry said. 
“Also have your employees identify 
themselves everywhere they go by 
the name of your bread.” 





CCC Follows Market Advance 


to Get Wheat; 


Maintaining a fairly steady pace, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
tinues its daily purchases of close to 
a million bushels of wheat, but has 
been able to do so only by advanc- 
ing its buying prices by about 5¢ 
bu., in line with the advance in fu- 
tures. No flour was purchased by the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration. 


The agency purchased wheat for 
April at flat prices that represented 
about 11%2¢ over the Chicago May 
future for No. 1 hard, delivered Gulf, 
the top on the future permitted April 
12 being $2.49%4. May warehouse 
receipts were being taken on a basis 


_of 9¢ under Chicago May, in story, 


Kansas City, and 7¢ over Chicago 
May, basis Gulf. 

In the week ending April 8, CCC 
bought 4,436,295 bu. at all points, 
and this week announced 928,000 bu. 
bought at Chicago and Kansas City 
April 9. 

On April 10-12, the agency bought 
1,960,000 bu. wheat at Kansas City, 
225,000 at Chicago and 100,000 at 
Minneapolis. 


No Flour Bought 


Since CCC wheat buying was re- 
sumed March 12, prices have ad- 
vanced about 14¢ in the futures mar- 
ket, offset to some extent by a 4¢ 
decline in cash premiums for ordi- 
nary wheat. The government agency 
has had the market practically to 
itself as terminal market demand 
from millers during that period has 
been almost a blank. 

However, it is doubtful if the ad- 
vance can rightfully be chalked up 
to the CCC, as crop news during 
this period has been generally un- 
favorable. Producers have held on 
to their wheat rather tightly and 
substantial stocks still remain on 
farms. Given normal crop develop- 
ment, the trend of prices for the 
next several weeks hinges on the rate 
of farm selling and CCC buying. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat for 
export since July 1, 1947, total 231,- 
703,950 bu. (revised); flour 26,219,- 
217 sacks (58,226,365 bu. wheat equiv- 
alent); barley 5,703,805 bu.; oats 5,- 
275,561 bu.; grain sorghums 4,712,661 
bu.; rye 912,460 bu.; corn 2,000 bu. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Domestic flour activity in 
the Southwest continues slow. In export 
fields, the PMA took on no additional sup- 
plies but a few countries completed pur- 
chases through private channels against 
May quotas. 

Sales in this area averaged 51% of 
capacity last week, however three fourths 
of this volume was for government or ex- 
port shipment. The figure includes much 
of the recent PMA business for Gulf ship- 
ment prior to May 1 and compares with 
64% the previous week and 40% a year ago. 

Bakers are making careful purchases of 
small amounts of flour to cover immediate 
needs. Most sales to the bakery trade in 
the Southwest are for April shipment, but 
a few buyers are seeking May require- 
ments. Some mills are reluctant to pro- 
vide discounts for 30- or 60-day shipments, 
but a majority of the trades of late ‘are 
on a discount basis. April business is 
generally conducted with about a 15¢ dis- 
count under quoted prices, while May is 
about 10¢ less. Family flour business with 
mills is either holding to the rather slow 
pace of the previous week or is slightly 
improved, 

The Netherlands completed purchases of 
export flour against its May quota of 12,- 
000 long tons, wheat equivalent. Original- 
ly 6,000 tons were procured on the basis 
of $6.48 ec. and f. Amsterdam, and the 
remaining amount was worked at 10¢ less. 
Netherlands East Indies bought 32,000 sacks 
of 72% soft wheat flour at $5.12 Pacific 


Coast, 32,000 sacks of the same type $5.14 
Gulf and 16,000 sacks of 72% hard wheat 
flour $5.10 Gulf. Later in the week some 
small amounts of 80% flour were purchased 
out of the Southwest for account of 
French colonies. India and Portugal have 


yet to buy against May allocations. 

The only activities expected of PMA at 
the present time are the regular monthly 
purchases of whole wheat flour and the 
West Coast procurement of flour for ex- 
port to relief countries in the Orient, 

Flour output in Greater Kansas City 
was down considerably in comparison with 
the previous week. Operations were limited 
to only 74% of capacity last week or for 
amaverage of four to five days of grinding. 
Reason for the decline was believed to be 
that the week reflected the pause between 
PMA output which is due at the Gulf April 
10 and that which must be on its way by 
May 1. 

Clears remained tight and in good de- 
mand. Prices were about unchanged from 
the previous week. 

Quotations April 10, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.65@5.85, standard patent $5.60@5.75, 
straight $5.55@5.70; established brands of 
family flour $6.10@6.90, first clears $4.60@ 
4.65, second clears $4.40@4.50, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.30@4.35; soft wheat 
short patent $6.60@6.75, straight $5.60@ 
5.70, cake flour $6.55@6.90. 

Four mills report domestic business fair, 
two quiet, seven slow, five dull. 

Denver: The market showed a mild rise 
here during the last seven days. Demand is 
somewhat improved and supplies are ample 
for needs. Principal buying is coming from 
domestic quarters. Quotations April 10: bak- 
ers $6, family $6.40. 

Salina: Flour business has been rather 
quiet the past week, with prices un- 
changed to 5¢ sack higher. Shipping di- 
rections are arriving in good volume, 

Hutchinson: Flour buyers stayed close 
to the market last week and business did 
not improve. New bookings were limited to 
small lots for prompt shipment, on which 
mills were offering discounts. Export. in- 
quiry brought no business. Operations were 
on a full time basis and prices were off 
5@15¢ compared with the preceding week. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days last 
week at capacity. Shipping directions ranged 
from poor to fair. Domestic flour  busi- 
ness, limited to immediate needs, averaged 
40%, compared with 80% the preceding 
week. One mill reported PMA sales at 60%. 
There were no direct export sales. Prices 
closed unchanged to 10¢ sack higher. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 
28% for the week, compared with 90% 
a week ago and 35% a year ago. All sales 
were domestic and divided 52% to the 
family buyers and 48% to the bakers, Op- 
erations averaged 87%, compared with 
90% the previous week and 83% a year 
ago. Prices closed unchanged to 15¢ high- 
er. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points 
in 100-lb. cottons, April 10: carlots, fam- 
ily short patent $5.90@6.75, standard pat- 


ent $5.75@6.55; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.75@5.85, standard patent $5.70 
@5.80, straight grade $5.65@5.75. Truck 


lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Omaha: A majority of millers here weath- 
ered another dull week as flour consumers 
insisted on lowering inventories before 
making any further buying commitments. 
There was some government buying, but 
this was only a small percentage of the 
business which ordinarily is conducted in 
this area at this time of the year, 


Only one mill operated full time on a 
7-day week basis. The others averaged 
6% days, and milling executives wonder- 
ing where they were going to sell the 
flour. Most officials here do not feel opti- 
mistic about the spring outlook, at least 
until the new crop arrives as expected 
in July. The small amount of PMA busi- 
ness was destined for Gulf ports, then over- 
seas. An increase in home baking was said 
to be one cause for the continued slack, 
although this has not proven itself in the 
family flour sales. They are poor, too. 

Quotations Omaha, April 10: bakery pat- 
ent $6.20, straights $5.75@5.90; family 
straight $6.85; cake flour $7.45. 

Texas: Sales last week amounted to only 
15 to 20% of capacity, practically all fam- 
ily flour. Operations held up very well and 
probably averaged 90% of capacity; recent 
bookings to PMA temporarily furnish more 
or less of a backlog. Prices are about 
unchanged. Quotations April 10, 100’s cot- 
tons: family flour, extra high patent $6.50 
@6.75, high patent $6.25@6.50; standard 
bakers, plain $5.80@6.10; clears, plain $5.20 
@5.30, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour by spring 
wheat mills continue to loaf along at 
about one third of capacity. Bookings are 
made up of small individual orders from 
the rank and file of bakery operators, 
who are buying only as inventories become 
exhausted. Nearby shipment is specified, 
with hardly any orders going further into 
the future than 30 days. None of the big 
chain bakers are in the market at present, 
but some of these are covered through 
May. 

Seldom have mills experienced such a pro- 
tracted period of indifferent bakery de- 
mand. The hold-back started before Christ- 
mas and has continued virtually unbroken 
since that time. Practically all bakers 
hold bearish views on wheat prices, or at 
least feel that no sharp rise is immi- 
nent, and they prefer to limit bookings 
of flour to nearby requirements. They also 
are influenced by a continuation of re- 
duced outlets for baked goods, which 
stretches flour stocks farther than expected. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week 
amounted to 32.2% of capacity, against 
36.8% a week previous and 72% a year 
ago. 

Mill representatives report that the week- 
end announcement of Clinton P. Anderson 
about hiking up the export goal on wheat 
to 466 million bushels and making a further 
review of the situation after April 23 for a 
possibly higher mark, has had no effect 
whatever on the views of bakers toward 
future flour supplies. 

Efforts of some mills to attract quick 
shipment orders by offering discounts of 
10@15¢ sack have had little or no effect 
in stimulating such business; in fact, mills 
which so far have not been offering dis- 
counts report that such methods frequently 
tend to influence buyers to hold off even 
more. Family trade is quiet, also. 

Shipping directions on old bakery orders 
are quiet and many spring wheat mills 
are down to 2% days a week, with five 
days the top for any of them. Average 
running time for the area is around 3% 
days. 

None of the recent PMA business has 
landed in the spring wheat area, due to a 
wheat price disadvantage. Export business 
is quiet, but mills say that if the Office 
of International Trade would grant licenses 
for the business which could be developed, 
the foreign outlets would take up the slack 
in the domestic trade. 

Mills in Minneapolis ran at 68% of 
capacity last week, against 69% the pre- 
vious week and 97% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, running time was 67% 
last week, against 68% a week previous 
and 94% a year ago. 

Quotations April 12: standard patent $6.10 
@6.20, short patent $6.30@6.40, high gluten 
$6.55@6.65, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.95, first clear $5.85@6.10, 
second clear $4.50@5.35, whole wheat $6.15, 
sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; paper sacks 
21¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: A slight 
improvement in flour trade is reported here. 
Family trade continues steady. Shipping 
directions are satisfactory. The export situ- 
ation remains at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The improved demand for flour 
was short-lived, as it is again very quiet. 
Current business has slowed up to the 
usual one-and-two-car sales. Bakers con- 
tinue to hold off, and only buy enough 
to cover immediate needs. Thcy are not 
interested in entering the market in a 
big way, due to reduced consumption of 
bakery goods, and they are expected to 
pursue this policy for some time. Family 
flour is also quiet, with only scattered and 
small sales being made. 

Quotations April 10: spring top patent 
$6.20@6.70, standard patent $6@6.50, first 
clear $5.30@6.13; family flour $7.30; hard 
winter short patent $5.78@6, 95% patent 
$5.63@5.87, first clear $5.23@5.48; soft 
winter short patent $6.67@7.10, standard 
patent $5.70@6.85, first clear $5@6.05. 

St. Louis: Local mills report the do- 
mestic flour bookings are at low ebb. Large 
and small bakers and the family trade 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


are standing by as far as long time con- 
tracts are concerned. Buying is confined 
to carlots for present use up to 30-day 
delivery. The trade is looking ahead at the 
new crop of wheat, which is due within the 
next month or so. There is a good demand 
and more activity in clears, due to the de- 
mand for export. Offerings are somewhat 
freer and prices are firmer. A few parcels 
of flour were sold to importers in Holland. 
Jobbers say the trade continues hand-to- 
mouth. Shipping directions are slow. Prices 
for hard and soft wheat patents are steady 
at 5¢ sack higher, clears are 5¢ up, spring 
wheat patents are 10¢ higher, clears 5@ 
20¢ off. 

Central states mills say the trade is 
still looking for a lower price range with 
the oncoming crop and consequently is buy- 
ing for present wants only. Specifications 
are light. 

Quotations St. Louis, April 7, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.90, 
ordinary $5.85; top hard $7, ordinary $5.80; 
bakers cake flour $6.80, pastry $5.55, soft 
straight $5.75, soft clears $5.15; hard win- 
ter wheat short patent $5.95, standard 
patent $5.80, clears $5.15; spring wheat 
short patent $6.55, standard $6.35, clears 
$5.95, low protein $4.95. 

Toledo: Domestic sale of flour continues 
very slow, according to reports at Toledo. 
Mills without export sales are up against 
it when it comes to maintaining operation 
at a rate to which millers had become ac- 
customed during the war period. Any re- 
vival of domestic buying appears to be 
of short duration and for limited amounts, 
mostly for immediate or nearby shipment, 
and there is an emphasized reversion to 
hand-to-mouth business. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour buyers are interested only 
in. nearby needs. New business for the 
future is at a standstill. Clears are in de- 
mand and firm. Bakers as well as grocers 
handling family flour are complaining as 
well as millers over the slump in do- 
mestic trade. Passage of the ERP relief 
and a hoped for favorable election result 
in Italy to the U. S. are expected to bring 
about a pick-up in the next few months 
but this is offset in part so far as domestic 
sales are concerned by the layoffs brought 
about by the coal strike. High-priced baked 
goods are particularly hard hit at this time. 
One of the largest Buffalo mills reduced 
operations to 50% of capacity last week. 

Quotations April 10, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.60@7.70, high gluten $6.70@6.80, 
standard $6.40@6.50, first clear $5.95@6; 
hard winter standard $6.25@6.30, first clear 
$5.60@5.65; soft winter short patent $6.10 
@6.15, straight $5.90@5.95, first clear $5.30 
@5.35. 

New York: Pressure from mills for flour 
business results in heavy price concessions 
and limited orders. Buyers purchased small 
seattered lots for prompt shipment at fig- 
ures 15@25¢ below 120-day prices and 
maintain their policy of covering only 
known requirements. No deviation from 
this is anticipated until the new crop 
moves, as lowered consumption and gen- 
erally disturbed conditions have under- 
mined their confidence in the market. Add- 
ed to this, small bakers report shop clos- 
ings for the Passover holidays toward the 
end of April. Spring standard patents and 
high glutens of well-known brands are the 
most attractive and there was a fair flurry 
of soft winter sales. Clears were very 
scarce and generally quoted only nominal- 
ly. Large bakery buying is slow and ex- 
cept for covering by the Netherlands East 
Indies, export business is also quiet. Prices 
are little changed. 

Quotations April 10: spring family flour 


$7.60, high glutens $6.60@7.20, standard 
patents $6.25 @6.75, clears $6.15 @6.40; 
southwestern short patents $6.30@6.65, 


standard patents $6.10@6.45; high ratio 
cake $7@7.60, eastern soft winter straights 
$5.65 @6.35. 


Philadelphia: The absence of normal de- 
mand for flour continues to be the domi- 
nant trait of this market, with the result 
that the pace of business consummated 
is keeping no one in the trade very busy. 

Characteristically, prices are still showing 
a susceptibility to the news developments 
both at home and abroad. The general 
run of quotations is only a shade away 
from levels a week ago. 

A light demand for spring first clear 
advanced it 10¢, but other spring grades 
lost about as much ground and hard and 
winter grades showed no variation. 

It had been expected that the decision 
of anthracite miners to join the soft coal 
strikers would have its reflection in declin- 
ing sales of baked goods by stores in hard 
coal communities. 

However, such a development has not 
yet manifested itself. Or it may be that the 
effect is so slight as not to be noticed 
in the downtrend of demand for sweet 
goods which has been evident for some 
time. The latter is interpreted as a re- 
flection of consumer resistance to high 
prices. 

Those in the trade in the coal belt re- 
call that during former walkouts the sale 
of bread multiplied, particularly if the 
shutdown was prolonged. Housewives serve 
more of the staff of life to make the fam- 
ily food budget go farther. They fore- 
see a repetition of this should the mines 
remain idle for an extended period. 

Meanwhile, mill representatives say they 
are finding customers unwilling to abandon 
their sideline positions and enter the flour 
market. A moderate amount is being sold 
on an immediate shipment basis, in some 
cases to buyers who are attracted by dis- 
counts. But business as a whole is domi- 
nated by dullness and the majority of 
bakers show an interest in only sufficient 
quantities to maintain production schedules. 

Crop comments from the Southwest, in- 
dicating a sprinkling of areas where ad- 
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verse weather might drop the harvest be- 
low expectations, caused little concern here 
since it is generally believed that another 
bumper crop is certain, -something they 
think will be borne out by the forthcoming 
crep estimates. 

Export business is about on a par with 
the pace of domestic sales, with the vari- 
ous countries apparently in no rush to fill 
their latest quotas. Shipments are negli- 
gible, too. Only flour shipped from here 
the past week was 1,230 bags aboard the 
Simmons Victory with Rotterdam as its 
destination. 

Quotations April 10: spring family $7.35 
@7.60, high gluten $7@7.10, short patent 
$6.70@6.90, standard $6.60@6.70, first clear 
$6.20@6.30; hard winter short patent $6.30 
@6.50, standard $6.20@6.30; soft winter 
$5.25 @5.75. 

Boston: Flour quotations are highly ir- 
regular in the Boston market, with little 
basis for fluctuations when measured by 
the extent of activity. Springs are 25¢ 
lower to 10¢ higher, with first clears rep- 
resenting the price advance. Hard winters 
are slow and 5@30¢ higher. Soft wheat 
flours, despite extreme dullness, advanced 
5 @ 30¢. 

A very gloomy picture is painted by 
most flour sellers, particularly mill agents, 
as trading is about as slow as it could 
be without a shutdown. Bakers are prac- 
tically out of the market. Purchases re- 
ported are extremely limited and only for 
prompt shipment. Most bakers are operat- 
ing on a very limited scale as they report 
that consumer business is completely stag- 
nant. 

There is no question about the presence 
of consumer resistance in nearly all food 
lines currently, but the emphasis appears 
to be on sweet goods. It is felt in most 
quarters that prices will have to go sub- 
stantially lower in a retail way before 
any appreciable pick-up in this line ap- 
pears. 

Quotations April 10: spring short patents 
$6.55 @6.80, standards $6.35@6.60, high glu- 
ten $6.75@7, first clears $6.10@6.30, hard 
winter short patents $6.25@6.50, straights 
$6.15@6.30, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.63@ 
6.88, eastern soft winter straights $5.90@ 
6.50, high ratio $6.90@7.60, family $7.60 


@ 7.65. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Extreme quiet prevails on 
flour business. Buyers in general are limit- 
ing their purchases to prompt and 30-day 
shipments. Occasional bookings through 
May are consummated, principally on hard 
winters and some northern springs in 
more limited volume. The higher flour prices, 
combined with crop scares, prove no in- 
centive to heavier buying by the trade. 
Soft winters from the Midwest and the 
Pacific Coast are in very poor demand, 
particularly the latter, on account of the 
lack of interest by cracker and cookie 
bakers in future contracts. The production 
of baked goods shows a slight decrease 
and this has affected shipping directions, 
which in some cases continue to drag. 
Export sales show some improvement over 
preceding weeks, with Holland completing 
purchases against the May allocation. In- 
quiries were received from the Netherlands 
East Indies and some of the Portuguese 
colonies. The Philippine government was 
actively inquiring for flour. Sales to South 
American countries were of a more limited 
nature, with inquiries still far in excess 
of amounts worked. 

Quotations April 10, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter barkery short 
patent $6.10@6.25, standard $5.85@6.10, first 
clear $5.55@5.80; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.75@6.95, standard $6.60@6.75, 
first clear $6.25@6.40, high gluten $7.05@ 
7.25; soft wheat short patent $6.30@6.45, 
straight $5.70@5.95, first clear $5.20@5.45, 
high ratio cake $6.60@6.95; Pacific Coast 
cake $7.25@7.45, pastry $6.35@6.45. Ship- 
ments from Minneapolis by barge 20¢ sack 


less. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The flour trade continues dull, 
with domestic buying at a standstill and 
while there were reports of both PMA 
and Army orders circulating in the trade, 
no tonnage has been booked and millers 
still are in a pessimistic frame of mind 
about the prospects of very much business 
before new crop grain starts to move. 

Quotations April 10: family patent $7.60, 
bluestem $6.68, bakery $6.90, pastry $5.91. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills 
are having a dull time. The full effect of 
last year’s short wheat crop is being felt. 
Selling forces are trying to stretch busi- 
ness already booked to last as long as 
possible. Shipping instructions on govern- 
ment regulation flour for April are now 
forthcoming and mills are able to go ahead. 
Domestic business is quiet. Quotations April 
10: top patent springs for use in Canada 
$8.45 bbl., seconds $7.95, bakers $7.85, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used. For export to U. K., 
government regulation flour $11.22 per 280- 
lb. for shipment to end of July, Montreal. 

Good demand for winter wheat flour. 
Quotations April 10: standard grades for 
domestic use $6.75 up, according to demand, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 
No export. 

Farmers continue to hold their stocks of 
winter wheat, and as a result terminal 
stocks are declining rapidly. Quotations 
April 10: $1.41@1.43 shipping points in 
Ontario, according to freight. 

Winnipeg: There was no export busi- 
ness worked in Canadian fiour last week. 
Mills were cleaning up old orders and 
working on domestic business. The latter 
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is moderate. Supplies are moving fairly 
free, and there is no indication of any in- 
erease in flour production in the immediate 
future. Quotations April 10: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary 
$9.05 cottons, second patents $8.55; second 
patents to bakers $8.05. 


Vancouver: While the Pacific Coast ports 
may share to some extent in any move- 
ment of flour from Canada under the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, there is little pros- 
pect of any further commercial flour busi- 
ness being worked out of this area for the 
current crop year. 

The impression in the flour trade is that 
no further allocations of Class 2 wheat 
for commercial export will be made this 
season since all the Canadian grain avail- 
able will be required for domestic needs 
and the dominion’s participation in the 
Marshall Plan. 

Domestic flour trade continues slow in 
this territory. Store sales are slow, and 
sales to the baking trade are generally 
confined to the larger bread bakers, with 
the fancy goods bakeries operating on a 
very limited basis. 

Prices are unchanged. Cash car quotations 
April 10, cotton 98's: first patents $9.65, 
bakers patents and vitamin B $8.65, cake 
and pastry flour $9.95. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Mar. 31, 1948 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 15,332 1,544 8,242 10,376 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 7,046 244 181 
Churchill ....... 144 <a 1 ee 
int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

. , Sara 1,155 410 1,755 

Totals ........ 23,677 1,544 8,897 12,312 

BOR OBO .csas 18,395 1,697 11,342 6,868 

Receipts during week ending March 31: 
I't. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 795 22 81 76 
Pacific seaboard. 1,096 ae 26 2 
Other terminals* 33 ée 44 14 

TOCRIS *. .iceces 1,924 22 151 92 


Shipments during week ending March 31: 
‘t. William-Pt. Arthur— 





BAe 73 1 328 331 
Milled or 
processed ... 11 ee 29 35 
Pacific seaboard— 
ea 1,111 oe es os 
errs 22 ss 15 2 
Other terminals* 35 es 69 23 
- 0 er ee 1,252 1 441 390 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to March 31, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..103,192 7,608 38,996 34,263 


Pacific seaboard. 28,843 1,043 677 
Churenill: ...cec. 2,969 oe oe ee 
Other terminals* 2,015 3 1,449 2,776 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 


1947, to March 31, 1948: 

rt. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 92,920 6,846 33,937 25, 898 
Pacific seaboard. 23,865 e 1,724 56 
Churchill ....... 4,976 40 

Other terminals* 929 3 1,306 1,250 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Mar. Mar. April April 


20 2 3 10 
Four mills ... 20,784 32,715 39,177 *26,982 


*Three mills. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 





tling prices at Kansas City for April 3 
and April 10: 

BRAN— April 3 April 10 
a $61.00@ 61.25 $....@t69.25 
RAR 54.25@ 54.50 -+--@61.00 
WEED  bcascdses 49.50@ 50.00 -+--@*53.50 
AS Sey 46.50@ 47.25 48.00@ 48.75 
se 45.75@ 46.75 - @*47.75 
September 45.50@ 46.50 -» @*47.00 

SHOR 
. .. Setrrixiree $65.00@ 65.50 $....@*71.75 
RT ae 61.00@ 62.00 67.50@ 67.75 
PT S302 6 60:0 58.00@ 58.60 61.00@ 62.00 
SS b's ae ae 55.00@ 56.00 56.50@ 57.50 
Ss 53.00@ 55.00 54.50@ 56.65 
September 53.00@ 55.00 53.00@ 55.40 
Sales (tons) 2,400 960 


*Bid. tSale. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 3, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis my" --- 12,570 19,500 
Kansas City .. 3,120 4,080 5,460 7,410 
Milwaukee ... 5 aie 30 5,500 4,200 
Philadelphia .. 60 270 eee dee 
Week ending April 10: 
Minneapolis ° $s ade 9,330 15,210 
Kansas City .. 2,160 2,370 4,170 6,060 


MIlwaukee 30 60 4,100 








Food Subsidies 
Remain in British 
Budget Proposals 


LONDON—British budget propos- 
als for 1948-49 make no privision for 
any alteration in food subsidies, esti- 
mated at present to be in the region 
of $1.5 billion. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
chancellor of the exchequer, in an- 
nouncing his proposals for the pres- 
ent financial year, said, “We have 
decided to continue these subsidies 
at this level because we are convinced 
that, though in theory they may be 
inflationary, in practice they have, in 
the particular circumstances of to- 
day, precisely the opposite effect, 
since they restrain the demand which 
would otherwise inevitably arise for 
increased personal incomes to meet 
the increased cost of living.” 


Traders consider that as a result 
of maintaining subsidies at their pres- 
ent level, prices for some foods are 
bound to rise because the govern- 
ment’s bulk buying policy has led to 
higher prices being demanded by oth- 
er countries selling to Britain. Heav- 
iest subsidization today is that paid 
for bread. 


The budget has been described as 
“niggardly” inasmuch as small con- 
cessions in taxation have been offset 
by increases in the prices of cigarets, 
beer, whiskey and similar items upon 
which the workers spend their sur- 
plus income. 


Biggest surprise of the proposals 
is the imposition of a “once for all 
special contribution” which observers 
say is the equivalent of a capital levy. 
The levy will apply where invest- 
ment income exceeds $1,000 a year 
and where the total income from all 
sources exceeds $8,000 a year. 

BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


3 MORE WHEAT VARIETY 
SCHOOLS SET FOR APRIL 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Continuing its 
series of wheat variety schools, the 
Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Improvement 
Assn. has scheduled classes at Fred- 
erick, Okla., April 15-16 at the Fred- 
erick Grain & Seed Co., at Ft. Worth 
April 19-20 at the Riverside Lions 
Club, and at Amarillo, Texas, April 
22-23 at the Grain Exchange Bldg. 
Reservations can be made by address- 
ing the association at 1005 Hightower 
Bldg., Oklahoma City. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. PAUL BAKERS HEAR 
REPORT OF CONVENTION 


ST. PAUL—A discussion of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
annual convention in Chicago recent- 
ly was a feature of the dinner dance 
held by the Associated Bakers of St. 
Paul April 10 at Remaley’s Hall here. 

Hugo Schuh, Dutch Bakery, treas- 
urer of the association; Ed Duren, 
Duren Bakery; Willard Vinitsky, 
Vinitsky Home Bakery, and J. M. 
Long, secretary, reported the ARBA 
meeting to the 103 members and 
guests present. A dance session fol- 
lowed the business meeting. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Flaxseed Receipts, Ship ts and St 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 


seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending April 3, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis .. 170 97 58 58 3,099 2,251 
Duluth ...... g 1 eo 3 848 271 

Week ending April 10: 

Minneapolis .. 117 112 26 112 2,966 2,102 
Duluth ...... 14 2 oe 16 861 271 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 











Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Ge: «TRUREE on ccc cccccccsvtes $...@7.30 $...@6.95 $...@... $...@... $7.60@7.70 
Goring top patent .....ceccesece 6.20@6.70 on niaa es nn aes oe 
Spring high gluten .....ccccere ---@..- 6.55@6.65 — ee ~ oe 6.706. 80 
SE) GES.. veteversciccncooes ---@... 6.30@6.40 rT. RIE - @6.55 
Spring standard ...........-+6+: 6.00@6.50 6.10@6.20 ...@... - @6.35 6. ieee. 50 
BoP MIS. GGF oc ccwccscrces 5. mat 13 5.85@6.10 Te. Se -@5.95 5.95@6.00 
Hard winter family ........... ++-@... 6.10@6.90 -. @7.00 ae ees 
Hard winter short. ...crccveces Sikes. 00 Se 5.65 @5.85 --@5.9 ee. ere 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.63 @5.87 -@.. 5.60@5.75 --@5.80 6.25@6.30 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.23 @5.48 oo ss 4.60 @ 4.65 --@5.15 5.60@5.65 
Soft winter family ............ eet, eee ool sé ce 666.00 .25@ ase 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.67@7.10 --@. 6.60 @6.75 --@... 6.10@6.15 
Soft winter standard .......... 5.70@6.85 ode ‘oo ve. er me Oe 
Soft winter straight ........... one @ ces -@. 5.60@5.70 --@5.75 5.90@5.95 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.00@6.05 os a -@5.15 56.30@5.35 
Soc ack ara 6.35 @6.99 - @6.70 @ -@6.95 -»@7.35 
Rye Gour, GOP ....ccecccccccee 5.49@5.55 @5.70 @ - -@4.95 -- @5.35 
Durum, gran., bulk 6.84@6.99 @6.80 @ -» @7.45 -@7.04 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
a ee eee ea S..- @I.60 SF.36OT.60 8.59 cee BoecQGine Grcc@ oo. 
Spring high gluten ............. 6.60@7.20 7.00@7.10 6.75@7.00 er. fe ee ess 
BPTI SMOTE cccccccccccccccccgs ---@... 6.70@6.90 6.55@6.80 we seer ce vas 
METRES GORMGRPE occ sccscccvese 6.25@6.75 6.60@6.70 6.35@6.60 ooo@ ove o@ cece 
Goreme BGS GRORP cn ccccccccvvecs 6.15@6.40 6.20@6.30 6.10@6.30 ee. BK oF ier 
Hard winter short 6.30@6.65 6.30@6.50 .,.@... Te. Ate Fete 
Hard winter standard a 6.45 6.20@6.30 -@. eo ee oe ces 
Soft winter family ............. , ee 7.60@7. 65 “ite ae ee 
Soft winter straight 5.65 @6. 35 ee. Ae 5.90@6.50 re eae oP «as 
Soft winter standard -@. 5.25@5.75 ob abe et Le 7 see 
Rye BOUP, WRI occ ccceccassses 6.85 @7. 30 7.00@7.15 Ay wee ew ee 
Durem, SPOM.,, BO 2. cissvicoss 7.21@7.41 eet ae «@.. Ae asx To Tt 
Seattle Los Perens Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... S$... see Gc os @ s Spring top patent] .. $...@8.45 $...@9.05 
TIMOSCOTE cn ccccccces cea : @6.68 eee 40% Spring second patent{ - @7.95 -@8.55 
Bakery grades ...... .  ° ees, Pee Spring first clear{ BCBS 6 cP oe 
PRBUEY cccccssccccess @6.91 ...@... Spring exports§ ..... oaks 1. ace 
Ontario soft winterst 6. 76 . oooh cca 
Ontario exports§ .... -@. coe@ cov 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. sathens. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ....... $76.50@77.50 §$....@75.00 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran .. er eee TTT, were ae Sexe 
Soft winter bran 0 606OP sacs o- shes rr, wes 
Standard midds.* 77.00 @78.00 --@75.50 A. 
Flour midds.t ..... - @79.50 -»@77.00 eee 
MOG GOB oc cacecscss 80. 50@81. 00 - -@78.00 srs 440 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran ....... $78.00@79.00 $84.00@85.00 §$....@83.00 
Hard winter bran .. cee @® sees coee ccee cede 
Soft winter bran oo Ser bese PeTrT. Fern act cOiwes 
Standard midds.* $2.00@ 83.06 85.00 @86.00 ..++@85.00 
Flour midds.t ..... 83.00@84.00 TT. Fire eae ieee 
SE” eae 83.00 @84.00 86.00@87.00 -@88.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
WOPOMte wocscecsce eee» @54.28 $....@56.25 
COPE -vedswecee save @ 49.25 eee» @52.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


St. Louis 
ee Peer 
75.50@ 76.50 


76.50@77.50 


Ft. Worth 
$....@ wane 


oe 0 eo @ ween 
78.00 @ 80.00 
@ 


coco @ cece 
80.00 @82.00 
cose sees 


Cleveland Atlanta 
er oe B.60e@. 
TTT. ot cooe@. 
oo oc --@. 
@. oe on 
os @ cee -@. 
eB esos cceo®@ oo 
Middlings 
$ 


@60.25 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S., as compiled by the Secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on April 3, and corresponding date of 


a year ago: 








c7—Wheat—, -———Corn— -—Oat -——Rye—, --Barley— 
. 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
BOMICIMOTO ccc cccccns 1,207 302 4,694 4 116 35 3 4 
PE: pccewicsrececs 14 “s é% 199 ee ee ee as ee oe 
BEEBE oc cescccoccese 1,179 1,066 82 1,171 60 711 27 309 352 279 
Sn seccseanegese 689 822 2,547 7,549 428 2,353 128 296 320 671 
BPUIMER. csccvcccceccce 7,378 5,697 437 3,618 136 631 1 5 1,442 854 
WORe WOTER ce ccvcsss 5,011 2,375 99 237 153 202 oe ee 12 12 
Galveston .........+.. 2,203 2,452 o« 758 . 2 os os ee 
Hutchinson ....... 10,645 1,948 oe a ee ee 7 rT 3 
Indianapolis ......... 735 719 41,215 1,633 101 126 9 103 ee ee 
Kansas City ......... 12,952 5,527 369 2,666 18 128 68 38 104 156 
BEIIWOENOS 2. ccccccees oe 22 15 366 101 34 es .. 4,614 3,802 
Minneapolis .......... 1,892 2,163 378 911 560 344 948 573 6,389 5,632 
New Orleans ......... 1,006 330 71 1,379 47 109 ws o's oie ee 
BOE. BOE ccceccutese 412 9 8 583 8 13 1 1 2 1 
| ree ere 2,019 2,130 844 2,353 120 78 71 26 207 173 
BONER veccsccvcsccces + ee 378 404 o> ‘x és ot 40 40 
Philadelphia ......... 1,173 31 153 2,785 1 +s 2 69 es Tr 
ee : Zee 17 11 311 158 19 8 2 4 3 207 
Ge OU icv cecccus 2,372 1,045 593 852 466 361 én 15 21 
Ph: DE wsivgecanes 1,434 925 936 2,354 277 95 1 5 12 
WHEE Ve awecserceny 3,641 540 oe 15 3 3 1 
yl ee 55,979 27,882 8,738 34.770 2,514 5,207 1,300 1,545 13,514 11,765 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 





in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
-—-Minneapolis— c-— Chicago————_—_, -—-—Kansas City— 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
APOE GB ccivcces 243% 38 cree 245% 234% 232% #=#.232% 234% 224% 222% 
ADT 6 cccccese 243% 237% 244% 233% 231% =.231% 234% 224% 222% 
8 eee 245 236% 245% 234% 232% 233% 234% 224 222% 
BOGE B cecisccves 248% 240 cose 249% 236% 234% $234% 237% 227% 225% 
BOGE OD .ccesces 247% 237% 233 247% 235% =%$%232% 233 236% 225 224 
BGT BO cececes 248% 240 231 250% 238% 237 236% 239% 228% #226% 
SOYBEANS -~—CORN—, RYE ¢ OATS— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Mi poli Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
April 5 . 370 360 219% 209% 415 347 241 226 113% 93% 107% 90 
April 6 . 377 366 218% 208% 407 339 241 226 112% 91% 106% 89% 
April 7 . 385 374 221 209% 412 345 244 229 113% 93 107% 89% 
April 8 . 391 380 226 213% 422 355 245% 230% 114% 93% 109% 91% 
April 9 . 383 372 225% 212% 424 360 244% 229% 114% 92% 108% 90 
April 10. 379 372 228% 215% 423 355 244 229 115% 94% 109% 90% 
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an ae CORN MILLERS SCHEDULE drug regulations affecting corn and 


UNDER corn products, arrangements have 
Your Biscuits, ort SANITATION DISCUSSION been made for this discussion, and 


; KIBBLAN-MEAL 5 : i TER 
rnd Packed i» AN Of CHICAGO—A question and answer sete Porerae a sanitation 
A All high quality products panel and discussion on sanitation ™€" W! be in the panel. 

Your formula or ours 


Address 0318, The Northwestern Miller | Will be a feature of the annual meet- _ James A. Gwinn, secretary, Gwinn 
23 Beaver St. New York 4, N. Y. ing of the American Corn Millers Bros. & Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


Federation to be held at the Sheraton pry Rea til pana scg se ea, 
WALSH, GOODMAN & ASSOCIATES Hotel, Chicago, May 10. po slienadiaie’ ie prorat of US 
Consulting chemical engi d food Sinitan 4 ’ . 
v v v tochaslegiate; sometete ouulptieah, re- The problem of sanitation ye Une of D.A. Bureau of Entomology, Manhat- 
Advertisements in this department are search and pilot plant facilities for the most important and critical ones tan, Kansas; George Wagner, ento- 


P problems in: grains, tubers—their pro- j illi j P . . " 
(ouns Pagel rae cos a 4 p ne teins, starches, sugars, conversion prod- confronting the oes milling industry mologist, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
- ee gn > ucts, waste products—their production today, federation authorities say. apolis; W. M. Tinkham, products con- 


Seuptel ier Oe ee Ge o0) mite 365 We lath Be. Holland, Mich. In order to give a better understand- tro) supervisor, central division, Gen- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch ing of sanitation and federal food and eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. J. 
wit, enlien. Mullen, General Foods Corp., Kanka- 


per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
kee, Ill., and T. F. Winburn, Indus- 
trial Fumigation Co., K City. 
FLOUR MILL IN THE EAST ‘als eneel a saint eis 


HELP WANTED corn millers an opportunity to ask 
——_—_—_— F O R S A L EK questions about fumigation, spraying, 

WANTED—QUALIFIED SALESMAN WITH insects, weevils, storage, machine1 

merchandising backgrouna to represent 


well-established company on highly ad- 800-sack daily capacity; electric power; concrete grain ele- and good housekeeping. Other fea- 


vertised corn meal and feeds in Arkansas. vator, 60,000-bu. capacity; additional grain storage facilities; tures for this ‘convention will be an 

Address 9327, The Northwestern Miller, ° © ge esas ‘ ‘ . 6 nounced shortly. 

612 Board of ‘Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, railroad siding; milling in transit privileges. Could be Robert C. Huth, Charles A. K 
obert C. Huth, Charles A. Krause 


Mo. . . . 

porate Mead for dig says a ere available for ex- siiling Os. Mibweddies, fe president 

SITUATIONS WANTED P . P 7 5oP g of the federation and Harry Hunter, 
¥ Address 9331, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Chicago, is secretary. 


WANTED — SALES POSITION — YOUNG, BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
aggressive salesman, under 30, with over 
six years’ successful flour selling experi- LOADINGS CONTINUE SLOW 
ence, desires sales position with good, i ; 
sound, aggressive mill. Will consider mov- TORONTO—Milder weather hasn't 
ing family from East if necessary. Ad- resulted in much improvement in 


dress 9321, The Northwestern Miller, Min- A 7 od 
neapolis 2, Minn. grain loadings at Fort William, loca! 


MACHINERY WANTED Expand your technical CON ra) ‘ cen Gan pad ae ae na ne 
ee | 


’ they would attempt to load 100 cars 
WANTED—NO. 80600EK UNION SPECIAL daily, but have averaged less than 
Sewing Head, Edgerton Milling Co., Edger- ae Send our emotes 0 VW, 8 tate © 40. However, now that export wheat 
ton, Mo. y P oS a orders are practically all cleaned up 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE analytical and baking laboratories — for examination, analyt- and with the opening of navigation in 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. - the offing, an improvement is expect- 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The Prom ° 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. oun fel — RELIABLE REPORTS. 


Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good ‘mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, 1522 BH. High, Jefferson 
_ Oty, Me. ° ° CHICAGO. 


ae £2 oe ee ot eee 





WANTED {Dp — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial F L O U m4 S*% Complete 
numbers, motor size and price. Address Range 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- © Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


apolis 2, Minn 
See = = ~ ° Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 
WANTED Two, 17am ison Marx, The Public Wants to Know _ |i] ERii@etiieeeiesn 


of mixers; Dust Collectors; Roll Suction 


Fans; man lift; freight elevator; milling hy 
separator. Address 9289, The Northwest- the FA Aj / 
ern Miller 2, Minn. hd 
MACHINERY FOR SALE Obvious, you say. Maybe. But we were surprised. 18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 


ar, Minneapolis 2, 
pees in eal Prater. All 
; : . zes and types 
” ' Maybe you remember the full page ad we published last . 1—Tyler | Buny Vibrating Screens, 
VOR SALE—OLD STONE MILL. DIESEL January on commodities. It was a long ad to read, a solid page 1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 
neine rate “epee — i : : | 4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
eS ee eee ar ae of newspaper type. It required concentration on the part of the plete, m.d. 
or young man. se ng ECE se o ge. ’ 
Rex Realty Co., Hotel Stratford Bldg., reader. ~~~ 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Lebanon, Pa. ° . cage no 
$$ Frankly, we didn’t think many people would be willing to — Te Bote Vastee = 
‘OR SALE — TWO WOLF CRACKING * prout- ron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Roller Mills. Three pair high 9°30". Cer- make the effort, but we went ahead and ran the ad in 26 papers Ball Bearing Attrition Mili with 2 
rugated for cracking soybeans. These ma- across the country, because we thought it was a story that ought a 2 2 toe ao: 
chines have not been used—they are brand — H : . ordyke an on 9x24” four 
ce hase a Maer a, to be told and told right then when Congress was considering Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
Box 508, Kankakee, Il. unwise restrictive legislation. 100-Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 


. —— : Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up to 
'OR SALE—THREE 200-250 BU. WOLF Well, people did read that ad—and they read it thoroughly. va wee Ck pe Tanks 
Theat Vashers; one 24” Strong-Scott | 
Attrition Mill with twe 8@ BLP. smotere: How do we know? Because thousands of them wrote us letters, up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 
one Williams Pulverizer with 75 H.P. mo- sent us wires, telephoned us, came into our 97 offices to talk 2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
tor; one Blue Streak Pulverizer with 100 it over } bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
H.P. motor. E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne . | equipped =, ——, —— 
re., lis 9, . i and elevators to ndle material 
Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn. We had 40,000 reprints of that ad ready in case anybody from railroad track hoppers to 
wanted them. But we’ve had to print 260,000 more to meet the storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS demand since then. wen 1! Cnty head hates. 

a ‘ : 2 1—Buffalo 32” dia. x 72” face Atmos- 
pre PS gay and im ee yn ee om That proved something to us. The American people want pheric Double ‘Drum Drier. am 
a our milling or baking to know the facts about big issues that affect them directly. 1—Black and Clawson 36’x81” Atmos- 


2 : - : pheric Double Drum Drier. 

Specifically they want to know about this commodity business. 4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 

LARSEN PERSONNEL SERVICE : f 42”, plate and frame, open and 

35 &. Dearbdéra Street But somebody has to tell them. And that’s our job—the job oar a ae : oe been Vi 

Chi » Mlinoi : : : : 5—J. H. Day e * yi- 

hicago nois of all of us in this commodity business. brating Sitters with two screen 

P | lecks, each 40’x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P., 

One shot doesn’t win a war. 3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel hori- 

zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 








a a eS ee ee Oe 





























MERRILL LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANB os, 
Brokers in Commodities and Securities ee eee teenies te 


MILLFEED BROKERS Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities Evecsers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. | Send for Bpectal Bulletin GB, Listing 
H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. Offices in 95 Cities | CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO.., INC. "x. | 


TELETYPE SERVICE BOTH LOCATIO 14-16 Park Row New York, N. 
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Bad Crops Over 
Europe Hamper 
Reeovery Plans 


VERSHADOWING all the prob- 
() ems of postwar rehabilitation 

in Europe is the fact that mil- 
lions of men, women and children are 
hungry—too hungry to work effec- 
tively—and suffering from diseases 
that ravish the © undernourished. 
Grain harvests in virtually. all the 
grain importing countries during 
1947 were substantially below those 
of 1946. For Europe-as a whole, ex- 
clusive of the Soviet Union and the 
Danube Basin countries, the 1947-48 
season must be another year of de- 
pendence mainly on imports from the 
Western Hemisphere countries. 

The freezes of last winter, followed 
by generally unfavorable weather in 
the spring, damaged much of Europe’s 
winter grains and spring crops. This 
was especially true of crops in the 
U.K., Belgium, Denmark, northern 
France and parts of Scandinavia and 
central Europe where reseeding of 
much of the land to grains was lim- 
ited. A summer drouth over a large 
part of western and central Europe 
and some parts of the Danube Basin 
subsequently reduced late crops, not 
only grain but potatoes, sugar beets, 
pastures and other crops as well. 


Unrecovered Production 


Other factors contributing to this 
year’s critical. food situation in 
Europe are failure of grain produc- 
tion in many countries to recover as 
rapidly as had been anticipated, in 
part because of fertilizer, machinery, 
and manpower shortages; the post- 
war dislocation of production result- 
ing from far-reaching social, political 
and economic changes; the inade- 
quacy of internal transportation and 
marketing facilities in a number of 
countries; the increased demand for 
grains to compensate for shortages 
of other foods, especially fats and 
oils, meats and sugar; population in- 
creases arising from natural causes 
or political migrations, and a lack of 
sufficient foreign exchange and ocean 
shipping to finance and move expedi- 
tiously such quantities of grain as are 
available in the surplus producing 
areas of the world. 

The change which has taken place 
since the prewar period in the net 
import and net export status of Euro- 
pean countries with respect to bread 
grains (wheat and rye as grain and 
flour) is politically and economically 
important. Before the war all the 
European countries producing a sur- 
plus of bread grains, that is, grain 
for export, were found east of the 
line dividing eastern from western 
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Europe. Virtually all the exports from 
eastern Europe went to countries of 
western Europe, which, in addition, 
imported large quantities from the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In 1946-47, however, some of the 
eastern European countries had no 
bread grain exports at all, and ex- 
ports from others were greatly re- 
duced. A similar situation is likely 
to prevail during the current season, 
although some improvement over last 
year is expected. 


The Export Picture 


During the 1946-47 season, when 
the world’s total exports of all grains 
amounted to 28,444,000 long tons 
(20.6 million tons of bread and 7.8 
million of coarse grain), European 
countries received 18,500,000 tons 
(about 13.6 million of bread and 4.9 
million of coarse grains). That year 
96% of the bread grains and 95% 
of the coarse grains imported into 
Europe came from the U.S., Canada, 
Argentina and Australia. Such coun- 
tries as those of the Danube Basin 
had relatively little grain, or none 
at all, to export during 1946-47. In 


fact, such former net exporting coun-. 
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tries as Hungary, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia appear as net importers of 
grain in that year, and exports from 
Russia were substantially below the 
prewar average. 

While the 1946-47 bread grain im- 
ports of most European countries 
were substantially below the prewar 
average, that reduction was offset 
to some extent by the greatly in- 
creased imports of coarse grain (corn, 
oats and barley). The total of 49 
million long tons of coarse grain im- 
ported by Europe that year, most of 
which was earmarked for human food, 
was more than double the 2.1 million 
tons of such grain imported in the 
1945-46 season. Practically all the 
imported coarse grain came from the 
U.S. and Argentina. Virtually no 
coarse grain was exported from the 
former surplus producing areas of the 
Danube Basin that year, and only 
relatively small amounts are expected 
to come from that area this year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TO INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO — Lt. Col. Joseph S. 
Kujawski has been assigned to the 
staff of the Quartermaster Food and 
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Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces, it was announced March 25 
by Col. Charles S. Lawrence, com- 
manding officer of the institute. Lt. 
Col. Kujawski is officer in charge of 
the Military Research Office of the 
institute. It provides guidance in the 
research, development and improve- 
ment of foods and rations, and pre- 
pares specifications for rations to 
meet the needs of the army, navy and 
air force. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
REPORTS 1947 SALES 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. 1947 sales, excluding those of 
its British and Australian subsidiaries, 
amounted to $143,403,161, the com- 
pany has revealed. Unaudited net 
earnings for the year were $15,561,- 
228. Based on the number of shares 
of both preference and common 
stocks outstanding at the end of the 
year, this amount was at the rate of 
$3.59 per common share, the earnings 
for the fourth quarter being 73¢ a 
share. As of the end of the year 4,- 
253,019 common shares were out- 
standing. 











Selected 
MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORR 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 








BALTIMORE 


LIVERPOOL 








BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





CHICAGO 


PEORIA 
DULUTH 











NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 








KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
- Oapacity 1,400,000 Bus. 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


—e-— 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 
ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 


April 18-21 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., 34th annual convention at the 
Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla.; executive secretary, Faber A. 
Bollinger, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ill.; sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


April 19-21 — Northwest Bakers 
Conference, 15th annual meeting in 
the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
business manager, Roger Williams, 
Cherry City Bakery, Salem, Ore. 


April 22-24—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 24th annual 
convention at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; secretary, I. J. 
Stromnes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 


April 25-26 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Pax- 
ton Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; secretary, 
Tom Naughtin, Y. F. Naughtin Co., 
Omaha. 


May 2-4—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
annual convention at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, secretary, Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 2-4 — Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich.; execu- 
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tive secretary, John F. Schallert, De- 
troit Leland Hotel, 1701 Cass Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


May 3-4 — North Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Gard- 
ner Hotel, Fargo, N. D.; secretary, 
Albert Swanson, Harvey’s Superior 
Bakery, Harvey, N. D. 


May 8-11—Texas Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; secretary, B. R. 
Braden, 1123 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 9—Flour Millers Export Assn., 
annual convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; general 
manager, Martin F. Smith, National 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 


May 9-11—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at Wausaw, Wis.; 
executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

May 10-12—Millers National Fed- 
eration, 46th annual convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, II1.; 
vice president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
6, Ill. 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE AppREss, ‘“GILLESPIE,’”’ Sypnry 














Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


..+A Woods representative is more than a 


salesman—he is an expért in the designing, 


manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 


He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 


product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 


... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 


Woods specialist about any phase of your 


packaging operation! 


wooDs 4 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 


LTD. 


Montreal + Toronto + Ottawa + Welland * Winnipeg * Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


emai "2 Ba RMN ROR Eas eee Millers of Canadian 3 
= lfard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















IL 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


: EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West 7 Monarch 
Crescent 


Castle 








Nelson 


Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address Ce ug WO ALL 


“HASTINGS” yl coms CABLE CODES 
Montreal Nos ns USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


ie 
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Rice Production 
Gains; Approaches 
Prewar Figures 


WASHINGTON—The 1947-48 (Au- 
gust-July) world rice crop is forecast 
at 96% of prewar average produc- 
tion, in the third estimate of the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
The harvest is estimated at 7,100 
million bushels of rough rice, com- 
pared with 7,400 million bushels dur- 
ing the prewar (1935-36/39-40) av- 
erage. The output, however, is nearly 
150 million bushels larger than pro- 
duction of 6,950 million the year be- 
fore. 





— The largest gain over 1946-47 har- 
—--_ . . . 
aati vests is in Asia, where crops are 


gradually recovering from the de- 
crease in production caused by the 
war. The outturn of Europe and Afri- 
ca is larger than that of last year. 
In the Western Hemisphere, the 
North American crop is_ sharply 
above that of a year earlier, but un- 
favorable conditions in some South 
q American countries adversely affect- 
ed crops, and production is forecast 
below that of the preceding year. 
The harvest of Asia is estimated at 
6,600 million bushels, 100 million 
more than in the year before, but 
500 million bushels less than during 
the prewar period. Some _ increase 
took place in the production of 
Burma, China, Formosa, Korea, the 
Philippine Islands, Siam, and the 
Malayan Union. The crop was slight- 
ly smaller in Japan, and present 
prospects indicate the output of In- 
dia may be below that of last year. 


Asia’s Position Improves 


The total production of Asia’s ex- 
porting countries, Burma, Siam, and 
French Indochina, is estimated at 
620 million bushels, or about 100 mil- 
lion bushels larger than that of a 
year earlier. Their combined produc- 
tion, however, is about 250 million 
bushels less than before the war. 

In the fourth official estimate of 
China’s 1947 rice crop, production is 
placed at 2,348 million bushels, com- 
pared with 2,329 million a year ear- 
lier, and with 2,453 million during 
the 1931-37 prewar average period. 
The crop of South Korea is 17% larg- 
er than in 1946, and 86% of prewar. 
Data are available for South Korea 
only, which before the war produced 
about 75% of Korea’s total rice crop. 

The acreage of Japan was larger 
than in 1946, and fairly good condi- 
tions prevailed during the early part 
of the season. Production equal to the 
good crop of the year before had 
been forecast, but typhoon damage 
in the principal rice area just before 
harvest resulted in a downward re- 
Vision of the crop estimate. 


MI 
+ 


Philippines Gain 


The largest outturn since before 
the war was harvested in the Philip- 
Pine Islands, despite a 5% crop re- 
duction caused by December ty- 
Phoons. Although the harvest was 4 
million bushels larger than the 1935- 
39 average, it was 10 million less than 
average in the two years immediate- 
ly prior to the war. 

The Malayan Union is planting 95,- 
000 more acres to rice than in the 
preceding year, a gain of 12%. Floods 
destroyed the sown acreage in some 
Places, but a crop substantially above 
that of last year is expected to be 
harvested. 

Favorable weather in Europe re- 






Ho 





sulted in a bumper rice harvest. Pro- 
duction is estimated at 54 million 
bushels, 32% larger than last year’s 
crop of 41 million, and 2% more than 
the prewar average of 53 million 
bushels. Italy’s output was markedly 
above that of 1946. The acreage was 
45,000 acres larger than in the preced- 
ing year, and weather conditions 
were unusually favorable for a good 
crop. Weather in Spain likewise was 
beneficial, and yields approaching 
Spain’s former high yields an acre 
were harvested. Production in Por- 
tugal also was larger than in 1946. 

The production of North America 
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is estimated at 100 million bushels, 
8 million more than in the preceding 
year, and 38 million more than be- 
fore the war. Another all-time high 
was reached in U.S. _ production, 
where weather conditions benefited 
the crop, and about 100,000 more 
acres were harvested than the pre- 
vious largest acreage the year be- 
fore. In Mexico, drouth conditions in 
the Yaqui Valley in the state of Son- 
ora prevented the planting of all 
Mexico’s intended acreage and caused 
yields per acre to be below average. 
The latest information available, 
however, indicates that Mexico’s pro- 
duction may be about the same, or 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS Co 
LIMITED 


TORONTO - CANADA 
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slightly larger, than in the preceding 
year. 

In a pre-harvest. estimate of South 
America’s rice production, the out- 
put is slightly smaller than the out- 
turn a year ago. Brazil’s acreage is 
reported down about 5%, and produc- 
tion may be 6% less than the pre- 
ceding year’s harvest. The acreage of 
Chile and Uruguay is larger than in 
the year before. Drouth conditions 
caused Surinam’s harvest to be less 
than one. half that of a year earlier. 
Colombia produced a record crop, 
but in Venezuela the outturn showed 
some reduction. 


MILLED FROM THE WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT | 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE 


PURITY 
STERLING * 


WIDE POPULAR 
GREAT WEST 
MAIDS + MAITLAND + HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


TORONTO, CANADA 


FLOUR BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
: ¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 














Permanent 


EXPORT FLOUR BUSINESS 


Through the sales personnel in our own branch offices in the 
Far East, South America, and Europe, we are in a position to 
establish millers’ own brands of flour in those export markets. 


Establishment of your brands in these markets is the only wa 
to build a permanent export business for the years sheed. 


Payment at Mill — We do all shipping 


THE MEYER & BROWN CORPORATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 6-8880 











FINE UNIFORM GRANULATION 


Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


"410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


Distributors of 


FLOUR 


In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











INTER- CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 














Flour— Grain— Feeds NEW YORK BOSTON 
a Wosentie Gamaas a 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 




















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriutne Co., Inman, Kan. 








ELLYAowt. | 
on Merchandisers” 
me CHICAGO 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








F Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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“My family. thinks there’s some- 
thing wrong with me simply because 
I like buckwheat cakes,” the woman 
complained to the psychoanalyst. 

“But there’s nothing unusual about 


liking buckwheat cakes,” the puz- 
zled doctor said, “I like them myself.” 
“Oh, you do!” the woman ex- 
claimed. “Then you must come up 
some day, I have 10 trunks full.” 


o¢¢ 


Police Judge: I understand the two 
men were fighting with chairs; didn’t 
you try to make peace between them? 

Witness: There wasn’t another 
chair in the room. 


ee ¢ 
Mother: Dad, do you suppose our 
son gets his great intelligence from 
me? 
Father: 
got mine. 


He must have. I’ve still 


$¢ ¢ 


“Did I tell you about Pete?” 

“No. What about him?” 

“He fell all the way down stairs 
with a quart of whiskey.” 

“Did he spill it?” 

“No, he kept his mouth shut.” 


e¢ ¢ 


A man waiting for a streetcar was 
being pestered by a newsboy to buy 
a paper. Finally in exasperation, the 
man said: 

“T can’t read.” 

The boy walked up close and, low- 
ering his voice, said: 

“Buy it anyway, mister, Just stick 
it in your pocket and people won’t 
know how dumb you are.” 


o¢ ¢ 


“I wish to marry your daughter, 
sir,” said the very personable young 
man. 

“First,” returned the father severe- 
ly, “do you drink?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man, 
“but let’s get this other matter 
straightened out first.” 


¢¢ 


Geology Professor: What was the 
biggest obstacle in the building of the 
Panama Canal? 

Student: Dirt. 


e¢¢ ¢ 


Diner: What in the world is wrong 
with these eggs? 
Waitress: I don’t know. I only laid 


the table. 
e¢?¢ 


A boy from one of our big eastern 
cities turned up in a mess line out 
in a Texas camp, holding the rattles 
from a rattlesnake. 

“Where did you get them?” in- 
quired a K.P. 

“Off a big worm,” 
city boy. 


replied the big 
¢¢¢ 


Two girls who formerly went to 
school together met by accident on 
the street. Said one: 

“Well, if it isn’t Bebe Martin! Why, 
you look 10 years older!” 

“Why—I do believe it’s Marge 
O’Toole! I would never have recog- 
nized you, except for your coat!” 
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FLOUR— GRAIN ProbUwcts 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘*The Flour People’’ 














313 Chamber of C ce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, if 








Flour Specialists 222%" 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








KELLY-ERICKSON ce. 


IN ¢ 


Fiour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francis 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Apr 


I 








Kansas City, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ““Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
ee te OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
ND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory iatinas 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





17. Corn Exch Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oabie Address. “Ooventry,’’ London 


able Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

2 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
odes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,” London. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

om. Buildings 
57/59 St. lees Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Saad, Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MarvEL,” Glasgow 
ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘Diptoma,"' Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street G LASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘PxuiipP,”” Dundee 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘Cleo.’ All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: 


Established 1874 “Visco” 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion.”’ Rotterdam 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


Interested to Represent 
Flour Mills in 


ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


Rene Crespo B. 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
Solicit Correspondence From Guayaquil Bogota 
Manufacturers and Exporters Ecuador Colombia 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeid,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) Buy and Sell 


" ¢ e Through 

mporters o 

FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. W AN’ LT AD 5 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 coe Mees 


Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











A. DE SWAAN, INc. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 


SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade _ KANSAS CITY, MO. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn H]_OUR pomesric 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 

















Permanent 


EXPORT FLOUR BUSINESS 


Through the sales personnel in our own branch offices in the 
Far East, South America, and Europe, we are in a position to 
establish millers’ own brands of flour in those export markets. 


Establishment of your brands in these markets is the only wa 
to build a permanent export business for the years p tone § 


Payment at Mill — We do all shipping 


THE MEYER & BROWN CORPORATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 6-8880 








FINE UNIFORM GRANULATION 


Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crates 


" 410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


Distributors of 


FLOUR 


In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 








-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











INTER- CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 


30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 

















HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 




















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriurine Co., Inman, Kan. 








oi Merchandisers” 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








F i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











“My family. thinks there’s some- 
thing wrong with me simply because 
I like buckwheat cakes,” the woman 
complained to the psychoanalyst. 

“But there’s nothing unusual about 
liking buckwheat cakes,” the puz- 
zled doctor said, “I like them myself.” 

“Oh, you do!” the woman ex- 
claimed. “Then you must come up 
some day, I have 10 trunks full.” 


¢¢¢ 


Police Judge: I understand the two 
men were fighting with chairs; didn’t 
you try to make peace between them? 

Witness: There wasn’t another 
chair in the room. 


ee? @ 

Mother: Dad, do you suppose our 
son gets his great intelligence from 
me? 

Father: 
got mine. 


He must have. I’ve still 


$¢¢ 


“Did I tell you about Pete?” 

“No. What about him?” 

“He fell all the way down stairs 
with a quart of whiskey.” 

“Did he spill it?” 

“No, he kept his mouth shut.” 


¢¢ 


A man waiting for a streetcar was 
being pestered by a newsboy to buy 
a paper. Finally in exasperation, the 
man said: 

“T can’t read.” 

The boy walked up close and, low- 
ering his voice, said: 

“Buy it anyway, mister, Just stick 
it in your pocket and people won’t 
know how dumb you are.” 


e$¢¢ 


“I wish to marry your daughter, 
sir,” said the very personable young 
man. 

“First,” returned the father severe- 
ly, “do you drink?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man, 
“but let’s get this other matter 
straightened out first.” 


e¢ ¢ 
Geology Professor: What was the 
biggest obstacle in the building of the 
Panama Canal? 
Student: Dirt. 


¢¢ ¢ 
Diner: What in the world is wrong 
with these eggs? 
Waitress: I don’t know. I only laid 


the table. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


A boy from one of our big eastern 
cities turned up in a mess line out 
in a Texas camp, holding the rattles 
from a rattlesnake. 

“Where did you get them?” in- 
quired a K.P. 

“Off a big worm,” 
city boy. 


replied the big 
¢?¢¢ 


Two girls who formerly went to 
school together met by accident on 
the street. Said one: 

“Well, if it isn’t Bebe Martin! Why, 
you look 10 years older!” 

“Why—I do believe it’s Marge 
O’Toole! I would never have recog- 
nized you, except for your coat!” 


April 13, 194 
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FLouR— GRAIN PRopUwcts 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York !7 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C ce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 














THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, iil. 








Flour Specialists Picco" 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


_ 








KELLY-ERICKSON co. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers ; 
OMAHA, NEB : 


New York San Francis 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle ‘St 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 





— 
— 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


— 











— 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











April 


—_— 












———____ 


UCTS 


Is 
Oils 


KER 
fork 17 
1 Codes 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘“Dorrzacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘Famed,’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exch hambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cabie Address. “Coventry,” London 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 

52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Jodes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


O. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“Glencairn,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"' Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR, qammnane 5. CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO aT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


A 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘Puriip,” Dundee 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: ‘*Visco’”’ 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCHB 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “FrLIXCOHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 


Interested to Represent 
Flour Mills in 


ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


Rene Crespo B. 


Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
Guayaquil Bogota 
Ecuador Colombia 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


coe Mocs 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 


tenes 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPorT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


{ OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Board of Trade - 





BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y; 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJT_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 
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N-A’s FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION IS 


abeg tle! 


When you were in school the answers in the back 





of the book were always a help in checking the 
accuracy of your work. But in flour treatment there 
isn’t any book of answers. That's why so many mills 
have turned to N-A’s Flour Service Division for 
practical answers to maturing, enriching and 
bleaching problems. 

They’ve found by money-making experience that 
this team of flour treatment specialists, field-proved 
products and hard-hitting laboratory research, 
working with their own consultants and technicians, 
fills the bill for both the know-how in solving 
treatment problems and the right answers to check 
procedures—keeping treatment techniques 
always on the right track. 

This “book of answers” is ready to go to work in 


your mill, too. Why not call today? 


ne « 
THE mie’ 
WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR. ACERS 
for flour maturing 
Oo VA DEL GENE ae tae 
_ for a whiter, brighter flour 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY N-Richment-A 


for uniform enrichment 
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3 “PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD .- 


The man who voted 
against his own freedom 


HE DIDN’T KNOW he was voting against his 
personal liberty, his civil rights, and the priceless 
privileges he and all other Americans have inher- 
ited. But day after day he was... simply because 
he never went out of his way to be a real citizen. 


A lot of Americans are like that. Too busy to vote 
in primaries and elections. Too tired at night to 
turn to the editorial page and learn about the critical 
issues America must solve. Too ready to “let 


George do it’ when jury duty comes along, or an 
important community job needs doing. 


Maybe those who take their freedom and their 
rights for granted will still keep them... thanks 
to other Americans willing to be working citizens. 


Maybe. But the latest chapters of world history 
suggest a different answer. 


Freedom is everybody’s job! 





